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Cuaptrer IX. Lita wWouLp SERVE ME. 


AY EANWHILE I am free to own that I liked the company of my 
4¥ pretty pagan; indeed, it brightened life very much to me. When 
I was most lonely and unfriended, these people had been strangely kind 
to me, and our common poverty and struggles made us—I was almost 
about to say unnaturally—certainly unusually familiar and friendly. 
Of course no young man of my age could ever be wholly indifferent to 
the company of a pretty and attractive girl; and I really grew quite 
fond of Lilla. I was not in the least in love with her, nor did she, I 
feel assured, ever think of me in the light of a possible lover; but we 
were very friendly and familiar, and indeed, in a sort of quiet con- 
fident way, attached to each other. A happy Bohemian independence 
of public opinion emancipated our movements. She and I generally 
walked out together on Sundays in the desolate suburbs, or across the 
swamp which was undergoing slow conversion into a park. Sometimes, 
as I came home in the evening, after giving some music-lessons—or, 
for that matter, tuning a piano—I met her going towards town, and I 
turned back and walked with her. Much amazed I used to be at first 
by her close knowledge of the shortest way to get everywhere, and of 
every shop where the best things to eat or wear or drink were to be 
had at the lowest possible prices. 

Our talk was generally lively enough; but there were days when I 
became so saddened by my memories and my dull prospects that I 
really could not brighten; and then Lilla, in order to encourage me, 
told me ali kinds of stories of her own occasional trials and distresses, 
as well as of people she had known, who, having been reduced to the 
very depths of despair, fell in with some lucky fortune, and were raised 
at once to high position and affluence. Most of those stories, to be 
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sure, were told of young women reduced to serve in shops, whom some 
men of enormous wealth fell in love with and married; so that I could 
scarcely derive much encouragement from their application to my own 
personal condition. But it was easy to see with what a horizon fortune 
had bounded poor Lilla’s earthly ambition. She had no genius for 
any work that did not directly conduce to personal adornment, and she 
had a very strong desire for wealth and ease. 

‘My only chance,” she said frankly one day, “is to marry some- 
body who has money. I am sick of this place and this life. If I 
married a rich greengrocer even, I should be far, far happier than I am. 
I should have a home for my mother, and a cart to drive about in on 
Sundays, when the greengrocer did not want it for his business; and 
then mother and I would leave him at home on the Sundays to smoke 
in the back-kitchen, while we went out for a drive; and we could call 
for you and take you with us. I must marry somebody with money.” 

‘Suppose, in the mean time, somebody without money comes in 
the way, and you fall in love with him ?” 

“Love? Nonsense. Love is a luxury beyond my means, sir. Be- 
sides, do you know, I think debts and poverty make some of us cold- 
hearted or no-hearted, and we are not capable of falling in love. 
Seriously, I don’t think I could be.” 

“ Then I hope no friend of mine will fall in love with you.” 

“T am sure I hope not—unless he has money. I don’t believe I 
have such a thing as a heart.’ 

“You ought to have told me all this before, Lilla. How do you 
know what agony you may be inflicting on my heart?” 

I thought she would have laughed at this, but she looked at me 
quite gravely, and even sympathetically. 

“Ah, no,” she said quietly; “you are safe enough—from me at 
least; I can see that.” 

“Why, Miss Lyndon? Pray tell me.” 

“Don’t ask me; but don’t think me a fool. Have I not eyes? 
Can’t I see that your heart is gone long ago in some disastrous way or 
other, and that you can’t recover it; and don’t you think I am sorry 
for you? Yes; as much as ifyou were my brother.” 

“ Ah, Lilla, you have far more heart than you would have me think. 
Not your eyes saw, but your heart.” 

And we neither spoke any more on that subject. But I knew that 
under my pretty pagan’s plump bosom there beat a heart which the 
love of lobster-salad, and the hopes of a rich husband, and all the duty 
of dodging duns, could not rob of its genial blood-warmth. 

Lilla had, like most London girls of her class and temperament, a 
passion for the theatre. She knew the ways of every theatre, and some- 
thing about the private lives of all the actors and actresses, and who 
was married to whom, and who were not married at al), and who was in 
debt, and who made ever so much money in the year, and spent it or 
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hoarded it, as the case might be. She pointed you out a small cigar- 
shop, and told you it was kept by the father of Miss Vashner, the great 
tragic actress; she called your attention to a small coal-and-potato 
store, and told you it was there Mr. Wagstaffe, the great manager, began 
his career ; she glanced at a beery, snuffy little man in the street, and 
whispered that he was the husband of the dashing Violet Schénbein, 
who played the male parts in the burlesques and pantomimes, and 
whose figure was the admiration of London. Her interest did not lie 
so much in the stately opera-houses, or even the theatres where legiti- 
mate tragedy yet feebly protested its legitimacy and divine right, as in 
the small pleasant houses where comedians and piquant actresses could 
always fill the benches. She knew where the best seats were, and 
how to make use of an order to most advantage; and, indeed, seemed 
hardly ever to have gone to a theatre except in the company of some- 
body armed with such a missive. She had been to parties of all kinds 
—to Kew, to Richmond, to Vauxhall (yes, I think there was a Vaux- 
hall then), to Greenwich, to Dulwich, to Rosherville. She appeared to 
have an intimate knowledge of all the places where supper was to be 
most comfortably and cheaply had in the neighbourhood of each theatre. 
She had been to the Derby; and she never missed seeing the Queen 
going to open Parliament, or even the Lord Mayor’s Show. She knew 
all about the great people of London—the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
Palmerston, and the like; and, by some strange process of information, 
she often used to get to know beforehand when grand balls were given 
in the neighbourhood of Belgrave-square or Park-lane, and she loved to 
go and watch at the doors to see the ladies pass in. Her uncle, she 
told me, had often promised to take her to the Ladies’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons to hear a debate; but as yet he had not carried 
out his promise. He took her to the National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy’s Exhibition ; but she did not much care about these places of 
entertainment, and could not tell the name of any picture or painter 
afterwards. Mr. Lyndon, M.P., clearly wanted to impress her with the 
necessity of some sort of mental culture, for he sent her a new piano 
and a heap of books, and made her promise to learn. She might have 
mastered most studies quickly enough had she but shown the same 
aptitude for them which she had for picking-up the private histories of 
actresses and great ladies, for turning and trimming old dresses, for 
reviving decayed bonnets, and for stimulating flat porter, hy the appli- 
cation of soda, into a ghastly likeness of bottled stout. 

I thought her naturally so clever, and indeed I felt such a warm 
interest in her, that I set to work to teach her something. The piano 
she played very badly, and that I could teach her; singing I was like- 
wise qualified to instruct her in; and French I spoke fluently enough. 
These, then, I offered, and in fact was determined, to teach her; and 
she was very glad to learn, and, when she was in humour for it, very 
quick and docile. What she went about teaching in the families where 
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she had tried to be governess, I never could guess. Just now I was glad 
she knew so little, and that there were some things I could teach her. 
I had nothing to do half my time; I was lonely and unfriended ; these 
people had been kind to me, as indeed kindness was a part of their 
nature, and I felt so grateful that I was only too glad to have any 
chance of showing my gratitude. So I became Lilla’s music-master 
and French teacher when I could and when she would; and Mrs. 
Lyndon was delighted. The good woman trusted me entirely. She 
had so often told me what her dreams and hopes for her daughter were, 
that she knew so poor a caitiff as myself would never be mean enough 
to play Marplot by making love to Lilla. We were all poor together, 
and Mrs. Lyndon felt that hawks would not pick hawks’ eyes out. 

Little or nothing in this story turns upon my pupil-teaching of 
Lilla. Ina direct sense, nothing came of it. I mention it here only 
to explain the fact that Lilla and her mother got to think themselves 
deeply indebted to me, and that Lilla in particular was determined to 
make me some return. 

One evening I was walking rather listlessly along Sloane-street, 
feigning to myself that I had business in town, when I met Lilla re- 
turning homeward. She was all flushed and beaming, evidently under 
the influence of some piece of splendid good news. 

*‘T have such news for you!” she said. ‘I have been to my uncle’s, 
and I have talked to him about you.” 

** About me?” 

“Yes. I always wanted to speak to him about you, and I made 
up my mind to go up specially to-day and do it. I told him all 
about you—how you were living in our house, and how kind you had 
always been to mamma and me—which I’m sure we don’t forget— 
whenever we needed it; and Heaven knows we always do need it, for 
we never yet were able to pay anything at the right time.” 

** Well, well, pass over all that, and come back to Mr. Lyndon.” 

‘Yes, I told him all about you, and how you were better than a 
colony of sons to mamma, and a whole schoolful of brothers to me, 
and how you teach me this and that—everything, in fact. I can tell 
you your ears ought to have tingled, for such praise as I gave you 
mortal man never yet deserved. I told him what a singer you were— 
ever so much better than Mario, I said; at which I promise you ‘he 
smiled very grimly, and grumbled out that he had heard of too many 
singers who were ever so much better than Mario. But I told him 
that you were, and no mistake. And then I said you wanted to get on 
the stage, only that you had no friends; at which he smiled again, and 
said a man who could sing better than Mario didn’t much stand in 
need of friends.” 

“Well, but, Lilla, I don’t quite see.” 

“Don’t you? No, I daresay you don’t; but I just do. Why, did 
I never tell you that my uncle knows all the great swells about the 
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theatres? O yes. He once had a share in a theatre with a tremen- 
dous swell, Lord Loreine, and he adores operas and singers, and he 
gives dinners at Greenwich to prima donnas. He is constantly behind 
the scenes everywhere—odd places for him to go to, I have often told 
him—and every great singer who comes out he always meets. Who is 
Reichstein? Is it a man or a woman ?” 

“ Reichstein is a woman.” 

** Who is she ?” 4 

‘“‘A singer—a great success in Paris, I’m told. I don’t know much 
about her—hardly anything, in fact. But she is new in Paris, and I 
believe a success.” 

“Well, he has been to Paris—indeed, he only came home last night 
—and he is in such a state about Reichstein, who is to come out in 
London and make a wonderful success. I was ashamed to confess that 
I never heard of Reichstein before, and didn’t know, in fact, whether 
it was a man or a woman; and besides, I told him I wanted to talk 
about you, and not about Reichstein.” 

“‘ What did he say ?” 

“He laughed and said, ‘ Reichstein could do more for your friend’ 
(my friend, you understand) ‘than I could.’ In fact, he was in such a 
delightful good-humour, that I might have said anything to him to- 
day. You are to come and see him. O yes, you are; you'll find him 
very friendly.” 

“ But, indeed, Lilla—” 

“No, no; I can’t hear any modest pleadings. You are to come; 
I am to bring you. You may be sure he'll like you; and, do you 
know, I really begin to think your fortune is made. Perhaps you may 
sing as primo tenore with what’s-her-name, Reichstein, sometime. And 
I shall go to hear you, and fling a bouquet to you—mind, not to her— 
so be sure you keep it for yourself; and then you must redeem your 
promise, and take me to the Derby.” 

‘*Hear me swear! You shall accompany me to the Derby. We'll 
have a carriage and, at least, four horses the very first Derby-day after 
I have sung as primo tenore with Mdlle. Reichstein.” 

“ Well, you may laugh now; but I promise you I'll make you keep 
your word. Far more unlikely things have happened. But now tell 
me when you are coming to see my uncle.” 

I had not the remotest idea of presenting myself or being presented 
to Lilla’s uncle. All I had heard of him pictured him to me as a cold, 
purse-proud, selfish, sensuous man—not, indeed, incapable of doing a 
generous thing for a poor dependent, but quite incapable of feeling any 
respect for poverty of any kind. His photograph, which Lilla often 
showed me, quite confirmed my notions of him. Egotism and pride 
were traced in every line of the face—of the straight square forehead, 
of the broad jaw—even the unmistakable sensuousness of the full lips 
and the wide mouth did not soften the general hardness of the expres- 
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sion. I cannot tell why, but I always detested the man. Patronage 
of any kind I must have hated; but to be patronised by this rich man 
was utterly out of the question. 

Yet I could not but feel grateful for the kindly manner in which 
poor Lilla had endeavoured to serve me. This was surely disinter- 
estedness on her part. She so often had to solicit favours of her 
uncle upon her own account, that one might have imagined a shrewd 
and worldly girl would be very careful indeed not to weaken any in- 
fluence she might have, not to discount any future concessions, by 
asking his good offices for another. Therefore, while I attached not 
the slightest importance to the promised influence, and would not have 
availed myself of it were it really to make my fortune in an hour, I 
took good care, the reader may well believe, to let Lilla see that I was 
not ungrateful. Nor did I dash her little pride and triumph by tell- 
ing her that I would not go to see her uncle. But I temporised; and 
fortune gave me a ready way of doing it. I had been for some little 
time in negotiation about an engagement to join a company who were 
to give concerts in some of the provincial cities and towns; and this 
very day I had accepted the terms, and duly signed the conditions. I 
had therefore to leave town at once, and should probably be away for 
two or three months at the least. 

This therefore gave me a satisfactory plea for postponing my visit 
to Mr. Lyndon. 

Lilla was a little cast down; but as she knew I had long been 
anxious to secure this very engagement—my first of any note—she 
brightened up immediately, and gave me her warm congratulations. 

“When I get back, Lilla, you shall make my fortune.” 

“How glad I shall be! Do you know that I really hope you may 
not quite take the provinces by storm, and so find the way made clear 
to you, without my having anything to do with it? Ido, indeed. I 
want so much to be the means of doing some good for you.” 

“You need not fear, Lilla. Fortune will be in no hurry to inter- 
fere with your kindly purpose.” 

“But stop. I have actually done something for you already. I 
have given you a name.” 

“Indeed! How is that?” 

** Well, of course you can’t call yourself Banks when you go on the 
stage. Banks would never do; there couldn’t be a great Banks. 
Then you always say you never would consent to take any ridiculous 
Italian name.” : 

“* Never.” 

“‘ Well, I have given you a delightful name, which is all your own, 
by the simplest process in the world. Temple Banks is absolutely 
ridiculous ; people would always keep calling you Temple Bar. Now 
don’t be angry.” 

“Indeed I am not.” 
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“You got quite flushed when I laughed at your name, though; but 
no matter. Leave out the Banks altogether, and there you are— 
Emanuel Temple! What can be prettier and softer? All liquids, 
positively. Well, I have made you Emanuel Temple, and nothing else. 
I spoke of you to my uncle as Emanuel Temple. He has written 
down your name in his memorandum-book as Emanuel Temple. I 
have launched you as Emanuel Temple, and Emanuel Temple you shall 
remain.” 

Nobody much likes any chaff about his name. I did not at first 
quite relish my young friend’s remarks, but I soon saw there was some 
sense in them. I had indeed, for many reasons, determined on changing 
my name in some way, and this slight alteration would do as well as 
any other. So I went through the provinces as Emanuel Temple, and 
I have never since been publicly known by any other name. 


CHAPTER X. 


I MAKE A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 


Some few weeks of professional wandering among chilling audiences 
in country towns, meeting with tolerable success in most places, brought 
me to Dover, and the first glimpse of the sea I had enjoyed for years. 
I felt boyish again at the sight of my old confidant ; and the shining 
track of the moon across the water seemed to mark out a bright path 
back to the delightful dreamland, the far-off, fading Island of the Blest, 
with its “light of ineffable faces,” whither my boyhood and my first 
love were banished, the one seemingly as much lost to me as the other. 
Not for years had I thought so bitterly, so passionately, of Christina as 
during my short stay in Dover by the sea. And yet she seemed to me 
almost like a creature in a dream—like some beautiful spirit-love, which 
had descended upon me while I lay in ecstatic delirium, and faded with 
my waking. I can almost believe the stories of men who have fallen 
madly in love with the daughters of dreams, and pined and sickened 
away their lives in longing after the unreal, and were glad to die, that 
they might be relieved of the vain tormenting wish. 

I pass, however, from recalling these purely personal and egotistical 
recollections to the subject which I meant to speak of when I recurred 
to my visit to Dover. An accidental meeting there threw me in the 
way of making an odd acquaintanceship, which had no little influence 
afterwards on one part at least of my fortunes, and those of two dis- 
tinct and divided sets of persons, whose histories make indirectly a 
chapter of mine. 

One evening, after I had-sung at a concert and been somewhat 
applauded, I went to have my customary stroll by the sea. I turned 
into a cigar-shop in one of the steep, stony, narrow little streets, chiefly 
made up of oyster-shops and public-houses, which alone are astir in 
Dover after nightfall. I asked for a cigar, hardly observing that some- 
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body else was being served with something by the young woman who 
stood behind the counter. 

“Glad he’s come in!” said a full mellow male voice; “ very. glad. 
Heil decide; he looks a sort of person who ought to know.” 

It did not occur to me that this could well have any reference to 
myself, and so I asked again for a cigar. I noticed then that the girl 
was flushed in the face, and was biting her lips, half amused and half 
7 angry. 

“Shall I refer it to him ?”’ said the male voice again. 

“T really don’t care,” replied the girl, “whom you refer it to; I’ve 
told you the price and the quality, that’s all.” 

I looked round, and saw that there was seated on a chair at my © 
left'a short, stout, well-preserved elderly personage, with black, beady, 
twinkling eyes, shining white teeth, a rubicund complexion, and a black 
wig. His opened lips had a full, sensuous expression, and there was 
a dash of something in his whole face which vaguely spoke of cruelty, 
or marked eccentricity, or something else that is out of the commonplace 
. character of the every-day Briton. There was an odd, indefinable 
: | mixture about his appearance and manner of the broken-down gentle- 
man and the artist. I should say that he was probably a naturalised 
Bohemian,—one not born among the gipsies, but who perhaps had 
i | strayed into their encampments in early life, or got changed at nurse. 
His uncommon appearance and queer ways struck me at once. I ob- 
served that his hands were small, fat, and beautifully white. 

1, , “Then we refer the case to arbitration,” complacently remarked 
this personage; and, still remaining in his chair, he touched his hat 
| very graciously to me, and with a wave of his hand invited my atten- 
' tion. ‘ We have had a dispute, sir, I and this young lady—her name 
is Fanny; I address her by her name because we are old acquaintances; 

I have been here twice, I think—touching the quality of these cigars. 
\ She declares them to be prime Havanas, and has the conscience to 
ask eightpence each. J represent them to be rather inferior Veveys, 
and suggest one penny each, or seven for sixpence. On these terms I 
b| am willing to treat for one shilling’s worth. I tell her frankly it is no 
| | use trying to deceive me. I have been to Havana, and I have only just 
come back from Switzerland; and I remark to her that I rather think 
\ I saw the light at least a year or two before she did, and that, generally 
» ; speaking, I have not knocked about the world for nothing. She refuses 
to admit the force of these arguments. Fortunately you have come in 
just in time to arbitrate. You seem to me a man who ought to know 
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+ tobacco from dock-leaves and brown paper. Come, then, how say you 
—Havana or Vevey?” 

i “T am afraid I must decline to arbitrate. I have not been to 
Havana.” 

» p “But you are nota Dover man? You don’t belong to this con- 


founded dirty, disgraceful little place? Don’t tell me.” 
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“No, I am not a Dover man.” 

“Of course not; I knew it.—You see, Fanny, it’s no use trying to 
deceive me. Take example, sweet girl.” 

The sweet girl only tossed her head and looked remarkably sour. 

“If you're not going to ’ave the cigars,” she said, “I just wish 
you'd put them down, and not bother.” 

* Fanny, you rush to conclusions with the impetuosity of your sex. 
It must be something, I fancy, in the nature of petticoats that makes 
the wearers of them so quick in their conclusions. No, Fanny, I shall 
not put the cigars down, because I do mean to ‘’ave them,’ as you ex- 
press it, with the delicious disregard of aspirates peculiar to our com- 
mon country. I mean to ‘’ave them’ and to pay for them, fair being, 
even at your own price; but I am anxious to convince you that, though 
you may extort my money——” 

“ Extort, indeed! I don’t care, I’m sure, if you ’ave them or don’s 
’ave them.” 

«<?Ave them or don’t ’ave them.’ Innocent accents! As I was ob- 
serving when I was interrupted—pray don’t go, sir, one moment—I 
want to convince you that you cannot cheat me, or confound my sense 
of justice. You may fret me, but you cannot play upon me. I am 
only for justice. All my life through I have stood up for justice, and 
I never could get it. The whole world and his wife were against me, 
may God curse them all!—Look here, sir!” And he jumped off his 
seat, and came close up to me, throwing his hat back off his forehead 
as he did so, and much disarranging his wig meantime. “Have you 
ever been conspired against, and hated ?” 

“No, I think not; I don’t know at least; and pardon me if I say 
I don’t much care.’’ 

And do you think J care? Not I. They have done their best 
for years, and I have stood out against them, and defied them, and 
bade them go to the devil; and just because they wouldn’t go, and 
wanted me very particularly not to go either, I did my utmost to go 
there as fast as possible.” 

“Which I do believe you’re going,” muttered the girl, with a glance 
at me. 

“T am a victim, sir, to my sense of justice, and my determination 
not to be conquered. I left England when they wanted me to stay 
here ; I come back now because I know they want me away. I'll spoil 
their game. -There are people would rather see all the Beelzebubs and 
Molochs and Asmodeuses, and the rest of them, than me. Therefore 
I come. ‘Confound their politics; frustrate their knavish tricks!’ 
Good-evening, sir. Or, stay, are you walking my way, and will you 
permit me to walk a little with you?” 

I was about to decline very firmly the proffered companionship, 
but a supplicating look from poor Fanny seemed to beg of me to take 
him out of her way, wheresoever he might then desire to go. So I was 
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pleased to be able to oblige the perplexed lass, who seemed half talked 
to death already; and it really did not much matter to me whether I 
endured my new acquaintance’s company for a few minutes longer or 
got rid of him at once. SoI expressed myself as quite delighted to 
have the pleasure of his company, and I was thanked by a glance of 


gratitude from under Fanny’s eyelids. 


“Good-night, then, Fanny. Farewell, a long farewell, my Fanny; 
perchance I may revisit thee no more. I take these six—Havanas we'll 
call them—at your own valuation. This gentleman and I are too 
much pressed for time to enter on the business of an arbitration now; 
and besides, I don’t think I could trust him—for he is young, Fanny, 
and inexperienced—to arbitrate between me and so pretty a girl as 
yourself. Between man and man is easy arbitration, Fanny; but be- 
tween man and woman is trying work. Six cigars at eightpence each: 
six times eight, forty-eight—four shillings. The roof does not fall in, 
Fanny! I perceive that the Powers above have no intention of inter- 
fering to punish or prevent fraud; and I have only to pay. There are 
the four shillings. Farewell, Fanny; repent, and remember me !—Now, 
then, sir, at your service.” 

I followed my whimsical acquaintance. I observed that all his 
clothes were of foreign cut and fashion, and looked rather decaying. 
Indeed, he might have been taken for a shabby old Frenchman who 
had once been in good society, but for his voice and accent. These 
were unmistakably English. His voice was peculiarly sweet, fall, and 
mellow, and its natural intonation when he dropped the manner of 
roystering buffoonery, which seemed to me purposely put on, was de- 
cidedly that of an educated English gentleman. 

“ That’s a pretty little devil,” remarked my friend as we emerged 
from a dark street suddenly into the moonlight of the quay. 

“ The girl in the shop ?” 

“ As if you didn’t know at once whom I meant! Of course the girl 
in the shop—I daresay you’ll be found dropping in upon her again.” 

“ Not likely at all.” 

*‘ Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying! Don’t be offended, 
sir; I have only been quoting Jack Falstaff.” 

“T know, and I am not offended.” 

“Thanks ; I begin to think you are rather a good sort of fellow in 
your way, and I only offend people I don’t like. But you know very 
well, you sly rogue, you’ll be looking in upon little Fanny again. I 
saw telegraphic glances passing between you.” 

“I don’t care one rush ever to see her again, and I don’t mean to.” 

“How odd! They tell me young fellows in England are greatly 
changed since my time. Apparently so. When I was your age, I 
should have Jiked to see such a girl more than once. Even now, I 
can assure you, I am a martyr, a positive martyr, to my general affec- 
tion for the petticoat. But look there! God! how can a man talk of 
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petticoats, and such fribbles and /row-frou, when he has a sight like that 
before him?” 

He pointed to the sea. We had reached a part of the road from 
which you looked, on the one hand, at the grand old castle and the 
white cliffs; on the other, out across the waves, whereon the soft moon- 
light of late summer seemed floating. The muffled, gentle thunder of 
the waters rolling languidly and heavily on the strand was in our ears ; 
the scent of the salt sea in our nostrils; the summer air all around us ; 
the moon and the sea before our eyes. It was indeed a scene to refine 
even vulgarity, to solemnise frivolity. 

My friend took off his hat, and stood gazing on the sea. Presently 
I heard him murmur in his deep soft tones: 

“For I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house, and the place 
where thine honour dwelleth.” 

He presently turned to me: 

“Do you think it will avail a man hereafter to plead that he has 
loved the beauty of His house ?” 

“Surely, surely ; at least I hope so.” 

“Then you are an artist.” This was said in the tone of one who 
has suddenly made a gratifying discovery. 

“Well, a sort of artist; at least not wholly without some kind of 
artistic taste.” 

“You believe in beauty, don’t you? Now, don’t give me any 
vague commonplace answer—I hate cant and parroting of any kind. 
If you don’t believe in it, or if you don’t quite know what I mean when 
I ask you the question, then say you don’t, and let there be an end of 
it. A man may be a devilish good fellow although he has no more 
soul for beauty than that rock yonder; and let me tell you a man may 
be a devilish bad fellow, and guilty of pretty well every sin that ever 
came in his way, although he is open at every pore to the contagion 
of beauty wherever it shows itself, in a wave or a moonbeam or a 
woman’s bosom. The thing is, do you believe in beauty? Because, 
if not, we had better walk on, and talk about oysters and cigars.” 

I never was fluent with confessions of faith on the spur of the 
moment; and I was not quite clear about the perfect sanity of my 
companion. However, I answered quite truly that I thought I might 
describe myself as, in his sense, a believer in beauty. 

** Good—we are companions. Now, then, let us look at that scene 
for a little, and, like a good fellow, don’t keep talking all the while.” 
(I had not uttered six sentences thus far during our walk.) “Such a 
sight must be enjoyed in silence. It is holy; yes, damn me, but it is.” 

After this pious affirmation he relapsed into silence — only, how- 
ever, for a few minutes. 

“T have been an artist,” he said; “at least I tried to paint pictures. 
I think they were very good, but they didn’t come to anything; in 
fact, with me nothing comes to anything. I was brought up to be a 
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gentleman, and that didn’t prosper much with me. I’ve been a bal- 
lad-singer — fact ! give you my word on it. I’ve sung in London 
squares, outside the windows of houses where I’ve many a time dined ; 
and they’ve sent out the confounded flunkey to tell me to move on. 
True, every word of it!’ And he burst into a loud peal of laughter, 
which waked the echoes of the cliffs, and sounded like a startling 
hideous profanity of the stillness and the scene. 

“The singing did not prosper?” I asked calmly, not out of any 
particular curiosity, but to interpose any question which might check 
his dissonant mirth. 

* Not it! Nothing, I have told you already, ever does prosper with 
me; and yet they can’t get rid of me, I can tell you.” 

“ They 2” 

“Yes, they. What is it to you who they are, or what their accursed 
names are ?” 

“‘T assure you I don’t want to know at all.” 

“They ? I'll tell you who ¢hey are. The pharisees, the publicans, 
the respectable hypocrites, the cold, confounded, bloodless, sinless 
devils. Look here, and answer me truly—did you ever do a virtuous 
action ?” 

“ Really, that depends—” 

“No, it doesn’t; it depends on nothing. Did you ever do any- 
thing that was really virtuous and self-denying, that you would much 
rather not have done, but did because virtuous people asked you to do 
it? Anything of that sort have you ever done?” 

“ Well, if you press me for an answer, I must say I don’t believe I 
ever did.” 

*‘ Of course you never did. Well, I did once! You'll not catch me 
doing such a thing again, I can tell you; it played the devil with me. 
I’ve done—and I had done before that—about every foolish and bad 
thing a man could do; but I might have been forgiven everything 
except the one sacrifice to virtue. And it was such a sacrifice! If 
you only knew! No matter. Are you leaving Dover soon?” 

‘In a day or two.” 

* Going over, no doubt ?” 

He nodded in the direction where the French coast lay, now of 
course wholly lost to sight. 

“No. Iam going to visit a few towns here in the south.” 

** And then?” 

“Then to London.” 

‘Where you live ?” 

“ Where I live.” 

“Good. I am going to live there too—unless I happen to starve 
there—for a while. I have a few coins left. I should think a week 
of very rigid economy would play them out, and Heaven knows into 
what company of thieves I may fall meantime.’ 
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Something prompted me to say with more emphasis than if the 
words were merely formal, “I hope we may meet in London.” 

He laughed a short laugh. 

“ Well,” he said, “ Z hope so too; but if, as the final result of our 
meeting, you are particularly glad of the acquaintance, I think you'll 
be about the first that ever had occasion to express such a sentiment. 
And yet I love mankind; and I really don’t try to do harm to anybody, 
except to some very, very near and dear relatives.—I suppose London 
stands where it did, and is much the same as usual ?” 

“ Just as it was so long as I can remember it.” 

“T thought so. All the young men wise, and all the young women 
virtuous. All the marriages made in heaven, and all husbands devoted 
to their wives. All brothers of course living together in love and har- 
mony. A blessed place! Naturally just the place for me: so I am 
going there. I have not been there for years; but I am glad to hear 
that its beatific condition remains still unaltered.” 

He snapped his fingers, and turned abruptly away from me. Just 
as I thought I had got rid of him, however, he wheeled round and came 
sharply up to me again. 

* Do you know anybody in London?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Very few people. In your sense I should perhaps say nobody.” 

* Any members of parliament, for example ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity! Some of them are such noble fellows; J know 
some of them. I know one in particular, and I am very fond of him. 
His name is Tommy Goodboy. An odd name, isn’t it? But it’s his 
name. Don’t look in Dod when you get home for Tommy Goodboy, 
Esq. M.P., because he doesn’t give his real name when he goes to the 
House of Commons. But he’s Tommy Goodboy. You remember the 
story of Tommy and Harry? Harry didn’t care; and so a roaring lion 
came and ate him up. That was convenient for the good peopie, the 
respectable and well-behaved people. The deuce of the thing would 
have been if Harry didn’t get eaten, but came back all alive, and kept 
tormenting Tommy out of his wretched, pitiful existence, disgracing 
him, crouching at his door like Lazarus, and offending the guests whom 
Tommy invited to dinner.—By the way, I take it for granted you are 
hard up ?” 

“ Well, I certainly am not Dives. No beggar would care to wait at 
my door.” 

“No, I thought not. You dress well enough; but there is something 
unmistakable about the cut of the man who is hard up. ‘ Poor devil’ is 
written in every line of you; and yet I should say you are a sort of 
fellow who will burst out of all that and get on. Unlike me in that 
respect; J am a poor devil, and I never shall get on. Good-night. I 
daresay we shall meet again somewhere. I am going back to the town. 
I know a very pleasant place where oysters are eaten, and brandy is 
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drunk, and songs are sung; and I am a sort of king of the feast 
there. They are all low scoundrels, and I’m a kind of lord and 
patron among them. I don’t suppose it’s any use asking you to 
come.” 

“ Thanks, no; not the slightest.” 

* No, you don’t seem just the sort of person to enliven a convivial 
gathering. I know what’s the matter with you. Don’t be cast down, 
man; you and she will meet again yet.” 

His idle words did, I suppose, make me give a slight start; for he 
laughed his chuckling rolling laugh, and said: 

“So I have touched you! I thought as much. Confound it, man! 
you’re as fortunate as one of Virgil’s rustics, if you only knew your own 
good luck. The best thing that can happen to you is never to see her 
again; and to keep up your poetry, and romance, and despair, and all 
the rest of the nonsense. Take my word for it, if you have the misfor- 
tune to marry her, you'll socn find the poetry and the romance sponged 
out, and you'll be glad to join me at the oysters and the brandy! 
Despairing lover, I envy you from my soul! By God, Ido! I would 
give the crown of England, if I had it, to be young like you, and to be 
disappointed in love. It’s glorious! Confound it, you’ve made me so 
envious that I’ll leave you with a parting malediction. May the devil 
inspire her to marry you !” 

He burst into his langh again, and trotted away at last townwards. 
I was glad to get rid of him; indeed, for the last few minutes of the 
conversation, I was plagued by a strong desire to kick him—a perform- 
ance hardly practicable, seeing that he was old enough to be my father, 
and only half my size. Yet it was strange with what interest I had 
been studying his face, his voice, his gestures, all the time that he was 
speaking. I felt perfectly satisfied that I had never seen him before, 
and yet there was something tormentingly, tantalisingly familiar to me 
in his features. It was some shadowy, quick-darting resemblance which 
every now and then seemed just on the point of revealing itself, but 
always vanished at the most critical moment. As one tortures himself 
in trying to recall a name which is every instant on the tip of the tongue 
and yet will not come out, so I perplexed myself in vain endeavours 
to read the riddle of his face and voice. Strangely too, it seemed to 
remind me, as well as I could understand my own sensations, not of 
one, but of two faces I had somewhere seen. The upper part of the 
face, the bright twinkling eyes, the straight short nose, the cheekbones 
just a little high, the white forehead,—these were features which re- 
minded me’ of something that brought with it genial and kindly asso- 
ciations; while the sensuous lips and cruel jaw recalled something 
which was harsh and displeasing to remember. I racked my brain 
again and again; and indeed I think that I dreamed of the creature 
half through the night, and thought I saw him turning before my eyes- 
into the successive resemblances of nearly every man I knew. But I 
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awoke in the morning with the riddle still unexplained, and at last 
I resolutely put it aside altogether. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MY NEW FRIEND IN A NEW CHARACTER, 


THAT night we gave another concert; it was well attended, and suc- 
cessful. When I came on to take part in a duet with some woman, I 
naturally looked round the hall, and to my mingled amusement and 
vexation I saw my friend of the previous night seated in the reserved 
part of the hall, and listening with his head a little to one side, and all 
the manner of a professed connoisseur. He beat time gently with his 
fingers ; he nodded his head and smiled a sweet approving smile when 
some passage was specially well executed; his brows contracted and 
he shook his head in indignant remonstrance at anything out of time 
or tune. To do him justice, he really did seem to know something 
about the music, which hardly anybody else among the audience did. 
Therefore he took quite a leading part in the reserved seats, looked 
blandly but commandingly around, and intimated with eye or gesture 
where applause might properly be awarded ; frowned fiercely down any 
untimely burst coming in at a wrong place; shrugged his shoulders 
and shuddered when a breath of wholly unmerited approval flodted 
past him; cried bravo to a singer, brava to a songstress, bravi when 
more than one performer conquered his approval; expressed in audible 
tones his final verdict on each performance; and, in short, conducted 
himself quite as one whose judgment artists and audience had alike 
agreed to recognise. Whether he remembered me or not, I could not 
guess, for his face gave no token of recognition. But when I came 
on, I observed that he took, with an air of gracious friendliness, the 
programme from the lap of a lady who sat-next him, and raising a 
double-eyeglass which he wore, looked down the bill apparently to 
discover my name. He was very patronising in his treatment of 
me; only shrugged his shoulders once or twice, and several times 
tapped his palms together and cried “bravo!” Indeed, I think he 
encouraged, at all events he permitted, an encore of one of my ballads. 
He showed to most advantage, however, during the second part of the 
concert, which was made up of selections from an oratorio. Impressed 
strongly by his manner, and apparently anxious to do some act of 
homage to so accomplished a critic, the lady next him offered to allow 
him to read from the score of the oratorio she had with her. His 
manner of surprised, amused, pitying, condescending rejection of the 
proffered kindness was sublime. The shrug of the shoulders, the 
raising of the eyebrows, the graceful, lordly waving of the disclaim- 
ing hand, the bend of the head, the benign, superior smile, all said 
as plainly as words could have spoken it: “My dear madame, do you 
really suppose there is one note, one half-note of this music that is not 
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familiar to me as the letters of the alphabet? A thousand thanks for 
your well- meant offer; but pardon me if I say that it really does 
amuse me.” 

When I was leaving the hall at the end of the performance I caught 
another glimpse of my friend. He was making himself painfully atten- 
tive to two ladies, perhaps those who had sat next to him, by insisting 
on opening their carriage-door for them, handing them in, arranging 
their skirts, and otherwise playing the gallant, much to their apparent 
vexation. He then shut the carriage-door, took off his hat and bowed 
profoundly, and in a loud tone gave the coachman his order for “ home.” 
I watched him for a while with considerable amusement. He then 
stood on the pavement and scrutinised the crowd coming out. A lady 
and gentleman came out, talking together in French. .The sound struck 
my friend’s ears; he at once approached them, took off his hat, made 
a bow, and addressed them in a voluble stream of French, accompany- 
ing his words with such gestures and shrugs and elevation of eyebrows, 
that he seemed to have transformed himself into a very Frenchman all 
ina moment. I do not know whether he was really passing himself off 
as a Frenchman, but the persons he addressed stopped and conversed 
with him for a moment or two, then seemed to be puzzled by him, then 
evidently became anxious to shake him off, finally nodded a good- 
humoured, peremptory adieu, and literally broke away from him. 
Whereupon my friend first stamped on the pavement, muttered some- 
thing about canaille, then swore a round Saxon oath or two, then 
burst into a loud laugh, and went laughing and stamping down the 
étreet. 

I passed him quite closely. He did not observe me; at least he 
took no notice whatever of me. He was talking to himself. 

** The society of the just declines to have me this night,” I heard 
him say. “I have given it the chance, once, twice. The stuck-up 
Britoness scorns my attentions, confound her! I wish she was Boa- 
dicea, and I one of the Roman conquerors, furnished with a good 
birchen rod. Neither will the frog-eating, fantastic fribble of France 
invite me to sup with himself and his wife. Afraid to run such a risk 
with her, no donbt. I don’t wonder. I can’t sit at good men’s feasts 
to-night. No help for it. There are worse things than bad men’s 
feasts, that’s one comfort.” 

I did not care to give him the chance of fastening on me, whether 
he chose to regard me as of the good or of the bad; so I hurried away, 
and so far I escaped. 

I walked and smoked a good deal by the seaside that night, and 
enjoyed the solitude and the beauty of the place. In a very few days 
I was to return to London, after an absence that had now spread over 
some months—my first absence, even for a week, since I had come to 
live in the great city. I thought of Lilla and her good-natured under- 
taking to make my fortune through her uncle’s influence, and wondered 
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how I should be able to get rid of the offer without wounding her, or 
seeming ungrateful for her kindness. If I could only spread out my 
provincial engagement for even a fortnight or three weeks longer, the 
season would be over by the time I had returned to town, and Mr. 
Lyndon would probably have betaken himself to Ems, or Baden, or 
Florence, and the difficulty would be obviated for another season at 
least. 

I could not think of such things without meditating rather sadly 
over my own dreary life and blank future, and then falling into the 
old, old track of thought about my lost Christina, who had so lite- 
rally disappeared out of my life. Strange, that in wandering about 
London I had never met even Ned Lambert, our quondam bass-singer; 
who might perhaps have told me something of her—whose face would 
at least have recalled more vividly the associations of the dear, fading 
days of long ago. Poor Ned Lambert! he must have suffered much. 
But, good heavens, what could his sufferings have been to mine! He 
at least was not first raised up to happiness, and then flung down to 
despair ; while I—O heaven, how happy I was once! 

Of late I found myself growing quite moody and moping. I began 
to think I was getting prematurely old, and to look out of mornings 
for gray hairs—at eight-and-twenty ! 

I turned away from the seashore, and walked homeward through 
the town. Passing through one of the streets, I heard noise, clamour, 
shouting, cursing, stamping—apparently going on in a low public- 
house, the light from whose windows was the only bright spot along 
that side of the street. As I came up to the place, its swing-doors 
were suddenly flung open, and the “ row’’ streamed out upon the pave- 
ment. It assumed the form of a little crowd of men hustling and 
rushing round some central figures. There were shouts of “Give it 
him!” “ Let ’im ’ave it!” “ No!” “Shame!” “ Don’t hit him!” “ Knock 
him down!” “ Damnation Frenchman!” “ Dirty foreigner!” “ Call the 
police!” and so forth. I could see that the fat, bare-headed landlord, 
and the almost equally fat barman, were wildly endeavouring to re- 
store order, or keep the whole company out, while the barmaid stood 
at the door and vainly screamed for the “ Perlice !” 

I do not feel much interest in “rows,” and would gladly have 
passed on, but the “row” broke around me, so to speak, split into 
waves upon the sudden and unexpected opposition of my advancing 
form, and I found myself somehow in the very midst of it. Then I 
saw that the central figures were a big, stout, lubberly-looking cavalry 
soldier, and a small man, who was clinging to the hero’s neck. In 
the latter figure I at once recognised my fantastic friend of the black 
wig. He was jabbering away in a jargon of French and broken Eng- 
lish, and was clinging to his antagonist like a savage little bulldog. 
Just as I was rushing in to endeavour to get him away, the big soldier 
succeeded in shaking himself free from my friend’s grip, and then 
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took the little man bodily off his feet, and flung him on the pavement, 
amid a yelling chorus of cheers and laughter, broken by a few cries of 
** Shame!” 

“For shame, you cowardly ruffian!” I exclaimed, utterly ignorant 
as I was of the merits of the quarrel. ‘‘ Don’t you see he is an old 
man? Fight your match, you blackguard, if you want to fight!” 

I fully expected to have had to accept a practical challenge on my 
own account, and stood therefore quite ready, the first moment the 
soldier made an attack on me, to hit hard and home. He was a floun- 
dering, awkward sort of fellow. I was stout and sinewy at that time, 
and had some little science. I did not despair of finishing-off the 
battle in a well-employed minute or so. 

But to do the honest warrior justice, he seemed rather ashamed of 
his part in the transaction. 

“Who wants to fight him?” he asked in a growling tone, and with 
a sheepish expression. ‘ He ain’t that old, neither; but I didn’t want 
to have anything to do with the dirty little Frenchy. "Twas all his 
work. Why didn’t he let me alone? Why did he keep badgerin’ of 
me, and worryin’ of me, and insultin’ of me and my red coat, all the 
evening ?” 

There was a chorus of approbation, and the barman cried “ Hear, 
hear !” 

Meanwhile my little friend jumped to his feet again, and began to 
dance around us on the pavement without hat or wig, presenting so 
outrageously ridiculous a spectacle, that I could not wonder at the roar 
of laughter with which he was greeted. I kept between him and the 
soldier as well as I could, and I at last seized him fast round the arms, 
while he, endeavouring to break away and get at his antagonist, dragged 
and whirled me round on the pavement in a manner the most gro- 
tesque and ludicrous. 

“Let him come!” roared the absurd little beast, in his ridiculous 
jabber. “ Cochon @un Anglais! God dam John Bull! Poltroon of 
militaire! Iam not so old, moi, but I can teach ce gros militaire his 
own boxe. Coward English! English dam! Fight you all round! 
Sacré-é-¢-¢ !” 

The absurdity and whimsicality of the whole scene, and of this 
ridiculous little being’s nonsensical part in it, were altogether too much 
for me, and I too joined in the burst of laughter. 

** Come, come,” I said at last, shaking my old friend rather roughly 
by the collar, “don’t make a fool of yourself any more. You have had 
enough of this for one night. Come away with me.” 

“Will ze gros militaire make apology ?” 

A renewed burst of laughter followed this, in which the gros militawe 
himself joined. 

“Do take him away, like a good gentleman,” said the landlord to 
me. ‘I do think he’s the most worriting little creature as ever I saw. 
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He’s been insulting everyone in my bar to-night. He kissed my bar- 
maid, and he wanted to kiss my wife; and he’s been so down upon that 
there soldier as flesh and blood wouldn’t stand it, telling him the Eng- 
lish soldiers were all cowards, and that the French were coming over 
to thrash us all and carry off our wives. And I tried to get rid of him 
quietly, and he wouldn’t go, and I tried to keep order; but you know 
it’s hard for Englishmen to stand being insulted by a d—d little 
Frenchman ; and the soldier didn’t hit him at all, but only wanted just 
to put him out of the place.” 

“ Well, take all these people in again, and I'll get him out of this. 
—No, you sha’n’t.” This last assurance was given to my impetuous 
friend, who was plunging and struggling so, that it sometimes took all 
the vigour of my eight-and-twenty years to keep him back, and indeed 
I sometimes felt tempted to let him rush on and get smothered or set- 
upon by the cavalry-man. The crowd, however, seeing that the fan 
was probably over, began to straggle back laughing into the public- 
house; the barman and the barmaid had returned to their duties; the 
soldier was only too glad to get out of the whole business; and I was 
nearly master of the situation. 

“ Here’s his hat,” said the landlord. 

“ And here’s his wig!” exclaimed a bystander, with a burst of 
laughter. 

The soldier having by this time disappeared behind the swing-doors 
of the public-house, his antagonist allowed himself to be quietly coifé ; 
and having shrugged his shoulders several times, and exclaimed that 
the chasseur acknowledged himself vaincu, he made a low bow to the 
few remaining spectators, thanked ces braves Anglais for the fair-play of 
the boxe, and, leaning on my arm affectionately, consented to be led 
away. The disgust I felt at the whole business no words can express. 
But that I looked at his withered face, and saw the deepening ruts of 
Time’s track so plainly in it, I should have regretted that I had not left 
the soldier and himself to settle the business between them. 

When we had got a few paces from the scene of conflict, my com- 
panion burst into a long peal of rolling laughter. 

“That was capital,” he chuckled. ‘“ Did you ever see such fun? I 
suppose I may drop the Frenchman now, and return to my allegiance 
as a native-born subject of happy and glorious, long to reign over 
us, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

“What on earth led you to carry on all that absurd buffoonery ?” 

“Tf I know, may I be condemned to the eternal society of British 
respectability! Give you my word, my dear young friend—whose name 
I have not yet the honour of knowing—I can no more tell you why I 
chose to assume the manners, prejudices, and lingo of Albion’s heredi- 
tary enemy than I could solve the mystery of man’s hereafter. What 
then? We are all creatures of impulse. I have been especially so 
from the date of my first misfortune—of course, I mean my birth. I 
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looked into that atrocious den there with no object whatever. I might 
have come harmlessly away in five minutes, when the evil destinies 
would have it that my wandering eyes fell upon that hapless soldier. 
He was the centre of an admiring bumpkin or costermonger group; he 
was telling, I think, his adventures—atrocious lies, of course, every 
one—in China, or the Khyber Pass, or Syria, or some other place; and 
he was evidently immensely proud of being a British soldier. May I 
perish if I could resist the temptation to make him and the rest of 
them uncomfortable! The one thing I hate in life is smug and sleek 
respectability and self-conceit, in any sphere whatever. In that moment 
I became a Frenchman—positively for the time being I was a French- 
man. I soon disturbed the harmony of the festive hour. I confuted 
my red-coat with impromptu facts and impossible geography. I be- 
wildered him so far that before long he couldn’t have told whether he 
did or did not take part in the battle of Plassy, and whether Marshal 
Ney did not lick the English there. I contradicted and chaffed him, 
every word he said; I kissed the barmaid because he seemed spoony 
about her; I winked ostentatiously at the landlord’s wife, until mine 
host grew purple with jealousy and fear—I really believe I kissed her 
too; and finally—” 

“ Finally, they kicked you out.” 

‘**No, they didn’t. The soldier tried to put me out, and couldn’t, 
and then the whole of them fell on me somehow; and I have no doubt 
they would all have wreaked their base vengeance on me but that you 
came gallantly up to the rescue. I owe you something for that. So 
much the worse for you. The people I owe anything to are seldom 
any the better for it. Yet I like you; I did from the first. You look 
So confoundedly out of sorts.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Yes, you do. I hate success and respectability. I hate virtue, 
and domestic happiness, and the proprieties, and all that revolting stuff. 
I detest children and wives, and people who parade their chubby, inso- 
lent happiness. Stand there—just there—in the moonlight a little, 
and let me look at you.” 

I complied with his wish. He planted me as a painter might his 
model, fell back to a proper distance, and steadily surveyed me with his 
piercing, glittering, small black eyes. 

‘Yes, that will do,” he said reflectively. ‘“ Nothing about you to 
offend me. You don’t seem to me to have tasted much success in 
life, or to be particularly happy. You, I should say, are at odds with 
the world, and likely to be for a time at least, and then, perhaps, 
you may come out all right; and if you do, I don’t want to see any 
more of you from that time forth. Did you ever. hear of Swift and 
his seva indignatio, which couid only leave him with his life?” 

“Yes, I have heard of Swift, and know all about his seva i- 
dignatio.” 
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“ Well, I think that’s my curse. I writhe under it, and I live to 
make others writhe. That one resemblance—you need not tell me it 
is the only one—I bear to Jonathan Swift. How the devil, though, do 
you know it is the only one?” 

**T didn’t say I knew anything about it. You may be twice as 
great a man as Swift for aught I know to the contrary.” 

“ Ofcourse I may—to be sure I may. Then why did you sneer when 
I spoke of a resemblance between Swift and myself?” 

**T didn’t sneer. I smiled at the notion.” 

“Don’t smile any more until you know what you are smiling at. 
However, I don’t mind being frank and humble for once, and confess- 
ing that in the matter of genius I am decidedly inferior to Swift. Also 
that the world has never recognised me as it did him. But one thing 
is certain: Swift never locked up in his heart a greater treasure of hate 
than I do. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight, I think, or thereabouts.” 

‘Don’t you find the world a devilish place ?” 

** How devilish ?” 

“ Full of devils. Here, there, and everywhere—devils all around 
us. If I were inclined to be an atheist—which, thank God, I never, 
never was—I should be forced to believe in God, because I see so much 
of the devil. Don’t you think with me?” 

“OQ yes, quite so; no doubt. In fact, I am rather in a hurry now, 
and can’t stay to discuss theology.” 

“ Another sneer! This time an inexcusable one, for it is a sneer 
against religion. Young man, whatever you do, be religious always.” 

I was turning away, utterly disgusted at the hideous profanation of 
his language. He saw disgust painted on my features, and he seized 
me by the arm: 

“Stay; don’t go yet. Don’t—you sha’n’t. You think me a hypo- 
crite ?” 

“T do; and I am sickened by such talk. Let me go, and good- 
night.” 

“No; just listen to me. I am nota hypocrite; no, by God! He 
hears me, and He knows! IfI had been, I must have succeeded in 
life, and been respectable, and had carriages and fine horses, and sat 
in Parliament as Tommy Goodboy. But I could not; I would go my 
own way—to the devil if need be—and yet loving religion all the time. 
What else is my hope and my consolation ? Do I not read in the Psalms 
of David how he curses his enemies ?—and these words teach me how 
to curse mine. Do I not read how Dives at last went down to hell—” 

“For shame, for shame! You are growing old, and should read 
the Holy Scriptures to some other purpose, or not at all. Let us say 
no more of it—and good-night.” 

“Good-night, then—and go to the devil. I say, shall we meet in 
London ?” 
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* T hope not.” 

“Then I hope we shall—and I am sure we shall; I see it in the 
future that we are to be thrown together a good deal somehow.” 

Confound it! this very thought was at the moment pressing pain- 
fully on my own mind. Just as I still kept thinking his face not 
unfamiliar to me, and wondering where I could have seen one like it 
before, so I began now to be weighed down with a hideous foreboding 
that this creature and I were likely to be brought together in some 
close and disagreeable way hereafter. The very nourishing of this 
thought drew with it a hesitation which unconsciously checked my 
abrupt breaking away from my companion. Involuntarily, irresistibly, 
I once more set myself to scan and study his features, in the vague hope 
of reading there some clue to my forebodings. 

“TI see you don’t like the prospect,” he remarked with a chuckle; 
“but you need not much fear: you have no money, I know. Lucky 
for you, for I must get money somehow; and I am swch a hand at 
billiards and cards! But I can’t wait for these slow and steady ac- 
quisitions when I get to London. I must have something to open 
the campaign with. Gare to Goodboy! Good-bye to you for the pre- 
sent; we'll meet again. Just now take your face hence. Thanks for 
defending me so valiantly. Next time that, in the capacity of a dis- 
charged caporal, I am engaged in vindicating the honour of France 
against some gigantic beef-eating Briton, I’ll endeavour to have you 
close at hand.” 

At last he went away; and I could hear him trolling Partant pour 
la Syrie in a wonderfully sweet and mellow voice as he disappeared 
from my sight. 

Much relieved by our separation, I went briskly home; sincerely, 
though somehow not very hopefully, praying that London might prove 
kind enough to hold us two without bringing us together. 














LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VIII, ON LiTTLE MISERIES. 


I THINK it was the late Mrs. Jameson who noted down in one of her 
commonplace books that the most miserable man she ever knew was 
one who had an income of twelve thousand a-year. Great riches, we 
have been told from time immemorial, fail to secure happiness to their 
possessor. Solomon in all his glory, and in the midst of inexhaustible 
treasures, was a martyr to the spleen, and wrote a grim book against 
mankind. The present Marquis of Secunderabad, I have been informed, 
for all his five hundred and odd thousand per annum, is not happy. 
His lordship, they say, is perpetually haunted by fear lest the coal- 
mines whose yield contributes so largely to his revenues should, on 
some Black Monday, “give out,” and refuse to render up any more 
black diamonds. His Most Nobleness, who owns nearly all the house- 
property in the western part of Nineveh, that great city, is likewise 
reported to be in a perpetual state of tremor lest his tenants should 
run away without paying their rents, or lest his agent—who is nearly as 
great a magnate as the Most Noble—should, after having collected the 
rents, incontinently bolt. His lordship, they also whisper, frequently 
rises in the middle of the night, and in a cold perspiration, when in 
London, unable to sleep from the effects of a terrible dream that his 
great palace at Persepolis Park has beep burnt down, or that his sub- 
stance is being wasted in riot and extravagance at some one of his other 
palaces—Chadanagore Abbey for instance—owing to the under-butler 
having succeeded in obtaining a duplicate key to the cask of table-beer. 
In fine, it is tolerably notorious that this great prince in Israel is pur- 
sued by a carking apprehension that he will come to poverty and die 
in the workhouse. 

I knew a gentleman who called once on the great Actzeon John Ja- 
cobson, who is the untitled Secunderabad of New York, and owns every 
block between the Hydaspes and the Euphrates—that is to say, between 
Fiftieth-avenue and Four-hundred-and-eleventh-street. He paid in- 
come-tax last year upon many millions of dollars. He is nearly as 
wealthy as the mighty gold speculator, Ahasuerus B. Ghrimes—you 
know, the man who built his ivory and mother-of-pearl private theatre 
over his marble-and-mahogany stables. I mean, as wealthy as the gold 
speculator was a week ago. Since then we have learnt, through the 
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Atlantic cable, that Ahasuerus B. has gone to smash. Well, my friend 
went to see the greater Jacobson, whose millions will, in all probability, 
go on increasing instead of diminishing. He found, sitting in a shabby 
counting-house, hung all round with maps and plans of town lots, a 
sallow, careworn man, who, pressing his hand to his forehead, declared 
that the rise in the price of bricks and lead-piping was driving him 
mad. You see, the great J. had his Little Miseries as well as other 
folks. 

I am not an implicit believer, however, in the unhappiness of every 
rich man. It may grow monotonous to wake up every morning in the 
year—Sunday and all—and whisper to yourself, “‘ Smith, my boy, you 
are worth a plum and a half, or two plums, or a bushel of plums,” as 
the case may be ; but I fancy I could endure that kind of monotony. 
There are some things of which you never tire: Tristram Shandy, or 
Montaigne, for instance; or Worcestershire sauce, or a good wife. I 
never heard but of one man who grew so weary of having to shave 
himself every morning that, in the fifty-second year of his age, he cut 
his throat. I don’t think I should grow tired of being rich. When I 
ponder over Mrs. Jameson’s entry in the commonplace book, or listen 
to the recital of the Marquis of Secunderabad’s preoccupations, I am 
reminded of the bystander in John Leech’s caricature, who contemplates 
the fatuously-tipsy old gentleman, and expresses a wish that he had 
‘arf his complaint.” I imagine that I would be very charitable were 
I rich. I would subscribe liberally and anonymously at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, to the police-court poor-boxes ; I would send 
cartloads of toys to the Hospital for Sick Children; the Asylum for 
Idiots at Earlswood,should find a brother always ready to lend a 
helping hand; the Royal National Life-boat Institution should have 
a whole flotilla from me; I would buy largely at all the picture-exhi- 
bitions, but only of paintings by young and struggling artists; I would 
go round Bethnal-green and Shoreditch, and scatter sewing-machines 
broadcast among the starving seamstresses; I would not write any 
more; and I would decline the statue which readers, grateful for my 
silence, might propose to erect in my honour. I would do all these 
things had I, say, ten thousand pounds a-year. Should I, I wonder? 
or should I be a selfish, stingy curmudgeon, full of petty fears and 
Little Miseries? Becky Sharpe thought that if she were well off 
and out of debt she would be “ good,” and leave off lying and in- 
triguing, and cozening tradespeople and marquises out of their money ; 
but poor Becky never had a chance to try the experiment: she was 
always in “diffs,” and so never could be “ good,” from her evil youth 
upwards. 

How would you like to-have been that millionaire who died in 
Paris the other day worth, it is said, twenty millions of francs? "Tis 
but eight hundred thousand pounds of our money, but translated into 
livres the sum seems enormous. M.Gorgidor had been, all his life, a 
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bill-discounter; but, if the necrological notice of him in the newspapers 
is to be believed, he would never touch anything but “ papier Anglais 
du premier ordre.” . What is “ English paper of the first class” ?—Bar- 
ing, or Huth, or Morrison’s bills? But such houses, if they needed 
accommodation at all, would not go beyond thejbank-rate ; and I can’t 
see my way, through commercial paper, to a fortune of twenty millions. 
Did M. Gorgidor “ do” a little “bit of stiff’ now and then for Eng- 
lish dukes who had lost heavily on the Derby, and earls who did 
not wish their stewards and money-scriveners at home to know how 
much Mademoiselle Nicotine of the Opera, or Madame Chlorodyne of 
the Bouffes Parisiens, cost them? Or did Monsieur Gorgidor plunge 
boldly into the troubled waters of sixty per cent, and, shark-like, seek 
to devour the young spendthrifts who, when England has grown too 
hot for them, give France a turn, and whose names are periodically 
recalled to our remembrance in the proclamationsjof outlawry of the 
time-honoured Mr. Hemp? ‘Time-honoured indeed! He must be old 
enough to have outlawed Robin Hood. It was Don Cesar de Bazan 
who discovered that creditors never die; but Hemp must also surely be 
reckoned among the immortals. Times change; kings and queens die, 
and are succeeded by their heirs; even laws are altered; yet Hemp 
continues to uplift his voice in the Sheriffs’ Court, and cry aloud in 
Red Lion-square, and outlaw people. What is the effect of outlawry ? 
Does it hurt, like tarring and feathering, or lapidation? I asked once, 
and was told that an outlaw could not sue or recover damages in any 
English court. Now a’ goodness’ name, who wants to sue or to recover 
damages from anybody? That which one chiefly desiderates is not to 
be sued, and vot to be cast in damages at anybody else’s suit. To go 
to law civilly with your neighbour is as futile a proceeding, I take it, 
as to prosecute him criminally. There is a special race of people, I 
fancy, born for the purpose of “ prosecuting” their kind; but I am not 
one of them. A young man stole some things of mine ;once, and I was 
told that I must prosecute him, if not through private resentment, at 
least on “ public grounds.” ‘“ What the dickens are public grounds to 
me?” I pleaded. ‘Let the public grounds take care of themselves. 
They never did me any service. Will the public grounds provide me 
with a new pair of boots when I have worn out my own in tramping 
about in them?’ From which train of reasoning you will perceive that 
I am what is termed a “bad citizen ;” that I have not a spark of true 
patriotism in me; and that I shall never be a member of the Board of 
Works or the Reform League. 

But here is poor M. Gorgidor—his real name was not at all like 
that—lying dead, with his twenty millions of francs in pottle-stomached 
bags by his side. He had gone on discounting and heaping-up money 
for ninety years. Had he his Little Miseries? Ay, had he, and very 
palpable miseries they were. For the last sixty years of his life—mind, 
the dast sixty years—the miserable millionaire had been a martyr to 
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neuralgia. A demon, at once acute and chronic, sat always on his 
cheekbone, now tapping him on the forehead, now digging his fingers 
into his eye from behind, now sharply ticking at his jaw. Sixty years 
of neuralgia: what a set-off to sixty years of sixty per cent! How 
many times the wretched rich man must have prayed to die! How 
many times he would have given scores of his beloved money-bags for 
one hour’s respite from that dreadful anguish! I have often heard it 
said that, by a merciful dispensation of Providence, an attack of toothache 
seldom lasts more than four days. Were there not surcease—either by 
the toothache going away, or by sending for Dr. Evans (which is the 
better way)—the sufferer would be driven to raving madness. This I 
doubt. It is impossible to tell what and how much human nature will 
bear, until human nature is put on its trial. They have lately revived 
the stupid and barbarous practice of flogging for the benefit of the 
garotters. I read of one dull miscreant of the kind who was subjected 
to the torture in some gaol in the North of England. They muffled 
his neck and loins with thick cloths when he was tied up,-in order that 
the cat should not touch a vital part. He was to have but four dozen 
lashes, but he howled so dismally that the humane prison surgeon 
ordered him to be taken down ere half his dose of agony had been 
administered. And yet I daresay there are army surgeons alive— 
gentlemen to the full as humane as that gaol doctor—who have seen 
four, five, six, nay, eight hundred lashes scored into the back of a poor 
soldier, for no greater offence than knocking down a sergeant who had 
outraged him: a grave offence, certainly, but against which the Record- 
ing Angel up above, who takes but little account of Articles of War and 
Mutiny Acts, will’not make, I fancy, an unusually black mark in his 
tremendous ledger. A man will bear, in the way of suffering, just as 
much as his constitution will stand, and some constitutions are marvel- 
lously tough. They racked Damiens day after day. They put his legs 
in the boots and his thumbs in the screws. They laid him at night on 
his “bed of steel,” gagged and strapped and chained; gyving even 
Somnus, and putting Morpheus into manacles. But he stood it all, to 
say nothing of the tearing with redhot pincers, and the pouring of 
boiling oil, and pitch, and molten lead into his wounds, during the last 
infernal performance on the Place de Gréve. He stood that, too, and 
the blows of the crowbar when he was stretched upon the wheel; and, 
at the last, his tendons were so tough that the wild horses were at pain 
to tear him to pieces, and the executioners were fain to cut his limbs 
asunder with sharp knives. When you go to Avignon, and look at those 
horrible oubliettes; when you gaze upon Balue’s wooden cage, or when 
at Venice you are taken to see the damp hole where Foscari lay ; when 
you read of the noisome dungeons of the Inquisition, and the i pace 
of the old monasteries; when at Rome you descend the ladder leading 
from the church of San Giuseppe dei Folignani into the awful den 
described by Sallust,—In the prison called the Tullian,” he says, 
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“there is a place about ten feet deep: it is surrounded on the sides by 
walls, and is closed above by a vaulted roof of stone. The appearance 
of it, from the filth, the darkness, and the stench, is terrific.’ These 
are the famous Mamertine prisons where Jugurtha was starved, and 
Vercingetorix was murdered, and the accomplices of Catiline were stran- 
gled, and Sejanus met with his deserts, and Toras ben Simeon, the 
brave Jew general, was put to death by Vespasian’s order; but where, 
failing the coming of the Carnifex, many prisoners languished for years, 
and stood it, and did mot die ;—when you have seen these awful places, 
and even the black stifling hole in the thickness of the Tower wall 
where Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his History of the World, and per- 
haps “Come live with me and be my love,” and “Shall I, wasting 
in despair?” you will agree with me that human nature will stand a 
great deal. These are degenerate days, after all. We can’t bear eight 
hundred lashes; our felons, even, cannot endure solitary confinement. 
The authorities have been compelled to modify the comfortable and 
select Pentonville system, and give the criminal “society”! Our mid- 
shipmen—the young mollycoddles!—can’t stand being held down on a 
senior’s “lap” while a sportive messmate cuts the broad arrow into 
their noses, and rubs gunpowder or cayenne-pepper into the wounds. 
O, the soft and silken age! How would our naval cadets like “cob- 
bing,” or being “married to the gunner’s daughter”? How would 
they like being slung in a bread-bag from the deck to the main-truck, 
like the young gentleman in Captain Marryatt’s novel? How would 
they like being “ keelhauled”—lowered in the bight of a rope over one 
side of a ship and brought up on the other, half drowned, with their 
faces excoriated by barnacles well impregnated with copper, as was 
Smallbones’ fate in “ Snarleyyow?” And yet the youngsters who en- 
dured such tortures as these grew up to be heroes, and fought at La 
Hogue, and the Nile, and Trafalgar. Our degenerate rulers will pro- 
test against mastheading next, as barbarous cruelty. The rotten junk, 
and the biscuit which walked off the table for the weevils that were in 
it, the fiery rum and pestilential bilgewater, the cockchafers and the 
solitary tallow-dip of the midshipman’s berth, they have long since 
repudiated. Her Majesty’s navy must indeed be in a decadent state 
when “young gentlemen” find it intolerable to be branded in the way 
of fun and frolic. I shall never forget an anecdote related, on this 
head, by Captain Hercules Holystone, R.N., whose acquaintance I had 
the honour to make at a German watering-place.. He was wont to de- 
clare that the service was going to the Deyil, and adduced in support of 
his position his experience of the Honourable Eugenius Rimmelton 
(the Countess of Houbigant’s youngest son, indeed, who had sailed with 
him in H.M.S. Whipcord the last time Captain Holystone had held a 
command, which happily or unhappily was many years ago). “Caught 
him making silkworm-boxes on the quarter-deck,” related the captain. 
“Had him caned by the master-at-arms. Caught him twice standing 
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on the hammocks. Had him down to my cabin, triced to a gun, and 
gave him two dozen. Wouldn’t have hurt a fly. What do you think 
the ungrateful young beggar did? Why, he tried to cut his throat. 
What did I do? Sent for an assistant surgeon and a boatswain’s mate. 
Only a scratch. Saw the sticking-plaster on. Had him in the after- 
cabin, and put a prayer-book and an open razor before him. ‘Now, 
you wicked little wretch,’ I said, ‘you learn two collects and the 
Morning Lesson ; and if you dare to cut your throat again I'll flay you 
alive” Didn’t try again. I cured him, oho!’ Here Captain Holy- 
stone chuckled. ‘ But, would you believe it, sir ?” he went on, “after 
all the pains I had taken with him, his mother, my lady countess, de- 
clared I was a hard-hearted old brute, and took him out of the service. 
Pd have made a man of that youngster.” And I daresay Captain Holy- 
stone would—after the fashion that men were made in those days. If 
it be thought, by my younger readers, that I have in any way exagge- 
rated the state of things which prevailed in the navy before the service 
went to the deuce, I would beg them to make inquiries of their seniors, 
whose fathers may have served King George fifty years ago, or to 
borrow an old Hansard and read the speeches of Sir Francis Burdett 
and Mr. Joseph Hume on cruelties in the navy. 

Depend upon it, the Great Miseries are not those that kill. I will 
go farther than that, and say, that were the statistics of suicide care- 
fully dissected, we should find that more acts of felo de se—I am not 
speaking of suicides by the insane—are prompted by Little than by 
Great Miseries. It is dimly reported that Napoleon tried to poison 
himself at Fontainebleau before his first abdication; but the story has 
no better foundation than a passage in the memoirs of Constant, his 
valet, who turned out an ungrateful traitor, and whose trustworthiness 
as a historian is thereby weakened. But the Emperor did not attempt 
self-destruction after Waterloo, or on board the Northumberland, or at 
- Longwood. On the other hand, in the Courier of some day in the 
month of June 1815, you will find the report of an inquest held on the 
body of a little girl who drowned herself because she had been whipped 
by her mother for breaking a window. The Romans, we are assured, 
when in difficulties used to “fall on their swords,” although I could 
never discover how they managed to accomplish the feat; and the 
Japanese, when their names are unchronicled in the Hako-dadi Court 
Circular, take refuge in the “ Happy Despatch ;” but they only obey, 
as the Romans obeyed, a fashion; and if it were fashionable to eat 
human flesh, I think the human race would straightway turn cannibals. 
Left to themselves, I very much doubt whether Great Miseries would 
often drive humanity to make away with itself. Not one murderer in 
ten tries to kill himself. Fauntleroy did not; and yet the chance was 
offered him. Sir John Dean Paul did not. Robson did not; nay, 
he flung the ring in which for years he had carried prussic-acid into 
the sea at Copenhagen. I have been as near ruin, and despair, and 
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starvation, and insanity as most people, but I cannot remember ever 
looking wistfully in at a doctor’s shop-window, or casting unholy eyes at 
a clothes-line in connection with a bed-post. I won’t say what I might 
do had I the toothache, or a soft corn, or plica polonica, or a boil at the 
back of my neck. People are ruined on the turf; they go bankrupt ; 
their trustees elope with the trust-money under their grandmother’s 
will; their mistresses jilt them; but they seldom kill themselves. And 
yet I have a friend, a poet, who is continually menacing suicide be- 
cause the Saturday Review has not noticed his epic yet; and 1 very 
much fear that some fine morning, when the wind is in the east, he will 
carry out his threat. I hope the editor of the Saturday has still the 
epic—it is in twelve cantos—on hand, and will be wise in time: other- 
wise the responsibility he may incur will be frightful. 

I have spoken hitherto of men in connection with Miseries; but 
just turn your eyes towards the better sex, and you will acknowledge 
with admiration and astonishment that women, fretful and impatient 
as they are under Little Miseries, can and do bear the greatest ones— 
the direst forms of human misfortune and suffering—with an amount 
of patience and equanimity which might well put us, who boast of our 
superior strength and fortitude, to the blush. The world overflows 
with women condemned to the greatest misery, perhaps, that can be 
borne—women who have “seen better days.” A man, ruined while he 
has still youth and strength, raises himself up, goes to work, emigrates, 
tries something else, or he takes to drink and goes to the dogs, or turns 
swindler. But the woman who is suddenly brought down from com- 
fort, and affluence, and luxury to stark, pinching poverty—what is she 
todo? A life of shame is of course open to her; but few women take 
to that life through reverse of circumstances. They are generally 
“born” to it; it is their vocation. It was Rahab’s sismef—her fate— 
to be “gay.” But she who has never dreamt but of being virtuous 
—how is she to bear the Great Misery of destitution? She can- 
not dig; she cannot enlist for a soldier; she cannot go to sea; she 
cannot take a hod and turn bricklayer’s labourer; she cannot work 
at the docks; she cannot stand at the corner of Farringdon-street and 
lay against the favourite; she cannot sell coals and corn on commission; 
she cannot travel in the wine-trade; she cannot drive a cab or turn 
omnibus-cad ; they will not have her as a barmaid—the British pub- 
lican prefers the young girl who has just left the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School—she cannot join the “knock-outs,” and act as “bonnet” ata 
mock auction. It may be asked, What can she do? Well, she may be a 
milliner or a dressmaker, if anyone will trust her with dresses to make 
or bonnets to build; she may let lodgings, if she have money enough 
to purchase furniture or the good-will of a lodging-house; she may go 
out as a governess; she may keep a school or an apple-stall. In a vast 
number of cases the poor thing has neither the strength, the ability, 
nor the means to enter even one of these sorry harbours of refuge. 
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She subsides into a dull, quiescent, half-vegetable state of Infinite 
Misery, and is no more heard of. She never rises again. The memory 
of the “better days” she has seen weighs her down and presses her 
life out, as like the weights upon the breast of a wretch who 
stands “mute of malice,” and is condemned to the peine forte et dure. 
How she lives, God knows. How she gets her daily morsel of bread, 
the poor garments that cover her, the bed she sleeps upon, are in- 
scrutable mysteries. You meet with these forlorn beings sometimes in 
obscure country towns; in dingy inns where they have something to do 
with the linen; in cheap boys’-schools, where they smalltoothcomb the 
urchins’ heads on Saturday night, and lay out their Sunday clothes on 
the beds. Sometimes you have a cook who has an aunt who has seen 
better days. She is the widow of somebody who was once upon a time 
a great person on the river, and dined three times a-week with the 
Lord Mayor, and had eight barges, which he drank away. The widow 
comes to “help” when you have a dinner-party. She breaks a good 
many dishes, and you hear her feebly scuffing with the young man 
from the greengrocer’s in the passage on a disputed question as to 
whether asparagus should be served with anchovy-sauce. Yet she bears 
her Great Miseries, this downcast, downtrodden creature, and, somehow, 
manages to avoid dying in the workhouse. 

There are other women who, with husbands who should cherish and 
protect them, and who are in no danger of coming to poverty, endure 
for years and years miseries appalling in their magnitude :—bear 
them in sullen, stony silence. They have husbands who beat and kick 
them, husbands who are habitually unfaithful to them, husbands who 
add to cruelty the insults of scorn and neglect. They have children 
who browbeat and contemn them, sisters who jeer and flout them. 
Their homes are hell; and in thousands of such ‘ homes”—working- 
men’s homes, middle-class homes, aristocratic homes sometimes—such 
women are to be found, utterly and hopelessly Miserable. Drunk- 
enness, gambling and profligacy, threats, curses and blows, sarcasm, 
abuse, or contemptuous indifference, their children’s bread given to 
vagabonds, their marriage-portions squandered upon harlots—all this 
they have to bear; and they do bear it. Ihave often thought that these 
are the kind of women who afterwards become those who have “ seen 
better days ;” but then, when they allude to their matrimonial life, 
they merely observe in a subdued tone that they had “ great trials when 
Mr. W. was alive.” Great trials! Why, W. thrashed them black and 
blue! Great trials! Why, W. had twenty thousand pounds with them 
when he married, and left them without a penny! Great trials! Why, 
W. was mad drunk when he was pitched out of a dog-cart, and his 
worthless brains were dashed out! 

“OQ woman, in our hours of ease—”’ Ah, bah! Scott’s beautiful 
lines are trite. These women, who can bear wretchedness from which a 
man will recoil horror-stricken, squeal like frightened guinea-pigs at 
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Little Miseries. They insist on wearing boots that are too tight for 
them, and then whimper because they can’t walk with ease. They are 
ready to cry their eyes out because the day before Ascot they preferred 
a maize-coloured bonnet to the violet one you selected from the shop- 
window in the Burlington Arcade, and because, when they get to the 
Grand ‘Stand, they discover that Mrs. Pelham Villars, whom they hate 
so much, is blooming in a violet bonnet. They “raise Cain,” as the 
Yankee saying is, because they have paid three-and-ninepence for a pair 
of gloves unprovided with a gusset between the thumb and the fore- 
finger. They will wear head-dresses smothered in jet ornaments, or 
gold combs, or crystal diadems, or some monstrosities of that kind, and 
then they bellow because their silly little heads ache. They overheat 
themselves at croquet or in dancing, and then, being thirsty, insist on 
swallowing two strawberry ices, two cups of tea, a glass of champagne, 
a bottle of lemonade, and a tumbler of iced water, and then they wring 
their hands and complain of the heartburn. They will devour pickled 
salmon, prawns, bisque soup, ice-pudding, macaroni, cob-nuts, unripe 
almonds, and sour apples, and then moan about being martyrs to indi- 
gestion. The same woman who will pawn her diamonds—ay, and her 
shawl—ay, and her shift—for the sake of the man she loves, and who, 
without a murmur, will sign away every copper she has, to pay her 
scapegrace brother’s Derby debts, will squabble fiercely with a cabman 
over a fourpenny-bit, and speak in frantic accents of the unprincipled 
conduct of Mrs. Colonel Chowder, for whom she bought. two yards 
and a half of Cluny lace, and who has never reimbursed her outlay. 
No; women can’t bear Little Miseries. Cats cannot. Pussy is incon- 
solable if she puts her foot in a wet place, and would like to claw your 
eyes out if you rub her hair the wrong way; yet cats have nine lives; 
and if you throw Pussy from the top of the Duke of York’s column, she 
wil] just walk round the Guards’ monument, and then slink down the 
area of the Atheneum Club, gently mewing. 

And we—we, the Yahoos—do we always bear our Little Miseries bet- 
ter? We should do so, in all conscience, for, save in the presence of the 
clergy, the usages of society permit us to swear a little ; and swear- 
ing—if conducted according to Captain Marryatt’s equitable principle, 
that you may say anything you please about your own eyes, but that you 
must refrain from anathematising those of your neighbours —is a great 
relief and assuagement under Little Miseries. Perhaps you think it 
wicked to swear. Well, it is; but I came of a swearing family, and I 
think my great-grandfather must have been with the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s army in Flanders. Again, we may subject our Little Miseries 
to the action of tobacco-smoke. If we are uncomfortable, we can light 
up a cigar. We can meet the fiend of toothache with a pipe of 
bird’s-eye. But ladies, in England at least, are not allowed to smoke. 
We can drink, too: if we feel hipped, we can order soda-and-sherry; if 
we have the blues, we can call for brandy-and-water hot. Woman has 
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no stimulating refuge, save the private gin-bottle; and when she takes 
to that refuge, her Little Miseries become great ones, and she is lost 
indeed. Failing swearing, or smoking, or drinking, we can jump on 
the top of an omnibus, or hail a hansom, or drop in at the club and 
hunt up old Sir John Doubledummy and have a rubber. We can look 
in at the Alhambra. J beg to state that I never played a game of 
whist or entered a music-hall more than once in my life: I take it out 
in grumbling and bad language. In fine, there are an infinity of 
methods within the attributes of men by which the black dog of Minor 
Misery can be canted off our shoulders and laid in the Red Sea. But 
we bear our Little Miseries ill for all that. The gout is a Great Misery; 
so is rheumatism. I think it must have been the rheumatics that 
drove Nebuchadnezzar mad. Thus I do not catalogue any malady 
which affects your blood or your bones among Little Miseries: but 
corns; but a fish-bone between two of your teeth; but chilblains; but 
an ill-made boot; but a button off your shirt, or, worse than that, a 
button-hole too big for the button; but a white cravat which persists 
in imperceptibly slewing itself round till the bow gets underneath your 
ear; but a hair in your pen; but ink that is greasy; but soup that is 
cold, and wine that is warm; but a spot of grease on a well-blacked 
boot; but a shower of rain on a new coat; but trousers that form 
“ knees,” instead of falling straight from femur to fibula; but braces 
which slide off your shoulders to the middle of the biceps muscle; but 
a locket to your watch-chain which wi// turn end hang down on the 
side opposite to that on which there is the cameo, or the horse-shoe in 
pearls; but the hat a trifle too tight or an idea too loose; but the card- 
case you have forgotten to bring out with you; but the anchovy-sauce 
that won’t come out of the cruet; but your next neighbour at dinner 
who will relate a story about Baillie Pawks and the salmon, or Jock 
M‘Growler and the pint-stoup; but a sermon from a young Irish curate; 
but——I forbear. The Little Miseries of life are innumerable; while 
the great ones, happily, can be counted. 
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THE LADY AND THE LOBSTER 
BY ALFRED THOMPSON 


Cuapter I. Tue Losster’s Harpy Home. 


Tue lobster had a lady in his head! There is no coarse allusion to 
one of the military when the word ‘lobster’ is used, though you might 
think so from the fact of there being a lady in his head. No; the 
lobster of our tale is an amorous crustacean, whom Cupid has driven 
out of his element. It was the mermaid found it out. She, dear 
creature, had no soul, and did not wish to have one by losing her heart 
to any mortal; and, indeed, she could not understand how any mergirl 
could be so silly as to fall in love with a poor creature whose extremities 
were so utterly deprived of finny locomotion, so void of scales that he 
was horrible ‘to look at, odious to think about. The mermaid was a 
regular spoilt mermaid, so the turbot said, and Neptune was always 
sending her some new sea-monster as a pet; but there were none so 
adored by her as her lobsters were. She dcated on lobsters, and this 
one was her favourite. She used to call it all the sweetest marine 
names possible: “‘ My sea anemone !” “ My Venus anadyomene!” were 
the least endearing among the many terms of affection used by this 
mermaid to her shell pet; and it was disgraceful to see the time she 
wasted (but this was the crab’s jealousy) smoothing the lobster’s fringes, 
or combing out the dear thing’s feelers. Then she would make rosettes 
for him of the fairest sea-weed—the very best in greens and pinks 
which she could possibly obtain; the same, indeed, which she wore 
herself when she went to the court of the great Neptune, and which 
had caused so much envy to the youngest of the sirens. The little 
siren had designs upon a triton, but had not any of the taste in sea- 
weeds possessed by our mermaiden, and was naturally sea-nettled at 
the success of her odious rival. 

After all, a slave is a slave; and though he may be fed on jelly-fish 
and pampered with sea-cucumber, he feels more the tyranny of his 
master than love for his mistress. So, you see, the lobster, though 
struck with her caprices, was not smitten.with her charms. Yet he 
had a lady in his head, and he knew it ; and the conger-eel knew it 
perfectly well, for he twirled himself into all sorts of shapes with 
laughter at the idea of a scaly young lobster being in love. And such 
fan did he (the conger) make of him, that he (the lobster) would blush 
red, as if he boiled at the insulting ridicule applied by an eel to his 
pure crustacean affection. And the mermaid knew it too, and did her 
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best to distract the poor pet, already sufficiently distracted with his 
own thoughts; and for hours would she take her favourite through the 
sea-groves and submarine avenues, trying to enliven his sorrowful 
existence with the sight of all the fun and fright he might create 
among the ocean-fry; now helping him to nip a sea-horse in the tail; 
now making the cuttle-fish throw out its sepia wash to form a back- 
ground for the brilliant colours of the sea anemones and the rosy tints 
of the corals; now trying to console him by hugging him to her breast, 
much to the disgust of her servant the piewvre, who felt that if Victor 
Hugo had made a hero of him, he was at least as desirable as the lob- 
ster. But our mergirl never thought for a moment of coming to his 
arms; besides, he had so many that it would have been most embar- 
rassing ; and after all, her love for the lobster was that ofa fine lady 
for her pug, and about as comprehensible. But all this time you want 
to know who the lady was in the lobster’s head. The lobster had been 
close inshore at Ryde, and it was there he had fallen hopelessly in love 
with as pretty a girl as you might find from one end of the pier or the 
period to the other. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE CRIME, 


THE absurd part of the story was that the lady had a lobster in her 
head. Absurd, but not astonishing; for nowadays, when ladies wear 
overgrown furze-bushes on their crowns, and add false flowers, factitious 
fruits, or Brummagem buiterflies by way of adornment of the tresses 
Nature has or has not given them, there would be no great astonish- 
ment created if a lady went into a ball-room with a shell-fish coiffure 
by way of achange. But the lobster was in this lady’s head, not on it 
—absolutely in it. There is no accounting for woman’s whims; and 
everyone knows the proverb, Ce que femme veut, &c.—at least, everyone 
at Ryde, and especially the particular friends of the particular lady in 
question. There is no necessity to hurt the personal feelers of the 
lobster family, so we will not individualise ; but the lobster shall remain 
“the lobster,” and the lady “the lady,” as long as she behaves as such. 
So the lady had come down to Ryde for her health and the benefit of 
sea-air and yacht-society ; and as all kinds ofshell-fish were particularly 
denied to her by her medical adviser, she, after the manner of her 
kind, hankered exceedingly after the lobster-pots of Egypt (fur Egypt 
the reader will be good enough to understand Cowes or the Needles), 
and thus it was that she had a lobster in her head. There was a 
captain of the Knightsbridge Cohorts who did his best to take the 
lobster’s place in the lady’s head, and would probably have done so 
immediately had her maternal adviser denied her the pleasure of the 
captain’s society ; but as the captain was in receipt of dividends amply 
sufficient for the support of anyone’s daughter, the lady’s mamma had 
not forbidden flirtation, and the lobster was still uppermost in the lady’s 
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thoughts. Come what would (and the medical adviser knew perfectly 
well what would come, as he also adored a devilled claw for supper, 
and seldom resisted it), she intended on the first opportunity to go in 
for lobster, and the Knightsbridge centurion was to do his best to 
assist her in the abduction. There was to be a picnic, of course, as the 
great attraction, and salad and lobster were to be the staple luxuries 
provided. Indeed, the lady having hinted to her particular friends that 
she should so like a Jobster-salad, every caterer arrived with a batch of 
white lettuces, and item one lobster. 

Must we leave the lady to fill-up the hiatus between her and the 
lobster? We suppose we must. The lady in the poor creature’s head 
made his eyes start and his brain throb to such an extent that for a mo- 
ment he thought himself a common cod’s-head-and-shoulders, so flabby 
did he feel, and so unconscious was he of a tail and claws; and in this 
state he wandered into a lobster-pot, which was soon hauled on board 
a lugger, and ere he could recover himself he was out of the lobster- 
into the boiling-pot, and exposed, red and curly, to the vulgar gaze of 
Ryders both horse and foot. And this is how he arrived at last into 
the presence of the lady. 

The captain was curly and red with running about making prepa- 
ration for the picnic; it only remained for him to buy his contribution 
to the dinner in shape of the lobster required ; and he was particularly 
taken with the red and curly specimen lying smoking before him on 
the fishmonger’s slate. A hidden sympathy existed between these two 
red and curly creatures; they both had the same lady in their heads. 
So our lobster was bought, and came to the picnic, and the lady was 
there to receive the incense of her admirers. The incense came up 
profusely in the shape of salad and shell-fish, the only provisions 
present; and had it not been for the centurion’s foresight in adding a 
dozen of Moselle and superintending the arrival of corkscrew, cruets, 
and rolls, the picnic would have been a failure. As it was, there was 
one elderly lady, who was present on behalf of propriety, who could not 
be persuaded to look on lobster as wholesome, or lettuces as a substi- 
tute for her daily nutriment, which we have been told is two mutton- 
chops and a roast fowl, with the fluid accompaniments of pale ale and a 
glass of port negus. 

But we have nothing to do at present with any lady but the lob- 
ster’s lady ; and she had already singled out her ocean admirer, made her 
land adorers acquainted with her choice, and caused the quartering of 
her desire’s object. The execution had been._prompt, and the lady who 
had had the lobster so long in her head was soon taking the most rapid 
steps to change its apartment. Indeed, the elderly lady who did pro- 
priety was heard afterwards to say that she never saw such a repulsive 
performance : “ Actually ate a whole lobster to herself! I expected to 
see her swallow the claws as well, my dear! I don’t wonder at her 
being ill afterwards.” That is what propriety said. 
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Now you know that the lobster, who would when living have given 
his right claw to touch the lips of the lady, and would have sworn to 
defend her every word at the point of his longest feelers, completely 
disagreed with her after consumption. But this disagreement between 
the lady and the lobster brings us to our third chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


REMORSE, 


Tue doctor had told her not to eat of the lobster, and Eveline still 
persisted in doing so. It was not only not a bite, but it approached to 
gormandising : a sad thing for ink to have such a word to illuminate 
in connection with anything so ethereal as a lady; but it is a fact. 
She defied not only her medical adviser, but digestive probability; and 
so great was the sensuous pleasure she experienced, that she consumed 
her share, or rather double her share, in half the time taken by any 
other picnicker present : it was a rapid act of galloping consumption. 
It might have ended in a galloping consumption for the lady ; for she, 
poor dear, was delicate, and she soon rued the day she had a lobster in 
her head. The day was hot, the sun had shone during the feed, and 
the lady felt she was growing white after her feast—not to say green, 
with just enough red at the tip of the nose and round the eyes to 
remind her unpleasantly of the lobster. She had the extreme mortifi- 
cation of seeing all her admirers, save one, sidle off gradually to a 
straw-coloured chignon who had had but small chance before her indis- 
position of attracting anything but a passing compliment—save one, 
we said, for Mars if the shape of the captain of the Knightsbridge 
Cohorts remained faithful to Virgo in spite of her melancholy connec- 
tion with Scorpio or Cancer, as you may choose to translate the word ; 
Mars remained trne and at her side until the lady arrived under the 
maternal roof, which in this case was lodgings on the Marine-parade 
at Ryde, where the balcony looks like a veranda half-way up the 
house. Maternal solicitude broke out in an eruption of sal volatile, 
sulphuric sther, and other domestic pick-me-ups, followed by an abso- 
lute command to the maid-to put her young lady to bed. To bed she 
went, sighing heavily and breathing spiteful things against her first 
meeting with that horrid lobster. Why had she ever had a lobster in 
her head ?—a nasty, unwholesome, indigestible monster! And now the 
lobster was no longer in her head, it gave her indescribable twitches 
of remorse such as she had never before experienced. She thought in 
the darkness of the night that she wandered near the borders of the 
sea where the lobster had met with an early grave, and where his 
remains were still glimmering with a ghostly phosphorescence, which 
argued the heat of the season or the lateness of his burial. Then of a 
sudden ghastly visions. of everything crustacean surged up in crowds 
of clawing life around and about her. Flights of weird birds, whose 
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heads, wings, and tails resolved themselves on inspection into lobsters ; 
strange horsemen in shell-jackets on stranger steeds in scale-armour, 
which recalled her gluttony of the day before; while a troubadour with 
lobster-eyes and red repulsive features kept up a dismal twang upon a 
mandoline which had been formed of the skate-like remains of an elec- 
trical ray. Remorse indeed! What would she not have given to be 
freed from this maniac crowd of torturers! All her observations were 
in vain. Her prayers for pity were only met with lobster-sauce and 
insult. She adjured the troubadour, if he believed all the ditties he 
sang in her honour, to lift a hand in her defence. In vain! no saving 
claws appeared to alter the will of the avenging sea-nymph. 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE PUNISHMENT. 


For the mermaid was at the bottom of it all. On, on to the deep 
sea the clapping, clawing crush of lobster-life hurried her. Somehow 
or other she had changed her night-dress for a bathing costume, and 
the cool morning air was playing round her ankles. She looked round 
for help: no help was near, not even a bathing-woman or a coast- 
guardsman. She even called on the captain, so red and curly, so 
Adonis-like now in comparison with the demons who were going to 
drown her—yes, drown her. The mermaid had decreed it. The mer- 
maid had lost her pet—her own dear gentle lobby—and she had vowed 
vengeance on the siren who had lured away her favourite to be the victim 
of her wanton appetite. And now she was in deep water !—water as 
calm, as tranquil, as silent as the too-oomb! Had she not known how 
to swim, she would now be gasping out her life in spluttering gulps of 
brine ; had she not loved life and hoped to share it with the Cohorts of 
Knightsbridge, she would have lost courage and sunk already. But she 
was strong, she was young, she loved, she would battle for the life that 
another held dearer than herself. Yet the vengeful sea-girl sneered 
below as she reclined on the yellow sand among the sea anemones and 
jelly-fishes ; she laughed till the ripples along the coast caught up the 
sound and told of her vengeance to the elves in the caves; and gently 
but surely she dragged down the fainting lady, who was now crying for 
help to the distant bathers. The gulls came and mocked her in her 
misery, the bathers plunged and made themselves ridiculous, little wot- 
ting of the step which separated them from the sublime. The voice 
grew hoarse; the voice went out like a midnight lamp; the lovely eye- 
lids closed, the lady’s head sank out of sight, the hands were clasped 
one moment—and she awoke! The lady has never had a lobster in 
her head since ; in fact, she has no room there at present, for the cap- 
tain has taken entire possession of the place. 
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WE are now in Mid-winter. The snow will soon be on the ground, 
and King Frost, resuming his icy reign after the torrid heats of the 
past. summer, will ruthlessly intensify the difference between the rich 
and the poor, alike by stopping many branches of industry which give 
the means of livelihood to our labouring class, and by making life 
itself more difficult, even with the aid of better food and more cloth- 
ing, and comforts such as only the wealthy have easily at command. 

We are once more holding Christmas,—that happy festival which 
commemorates the birth of our Saviour, the great Regenerator of 
mankind. Is it not a happy coincidence that the festival in memory 
of the birth of Him who was the Light of the World should syn- 
chronise with the first lengthening of the Day, the turning-point of 
winter,—when the solar orb, pausing in its retreat southward, begins 
to retrace its steps and prepares to revisit our northern hemisphere, 
bringing with it the matchless blessings of warmth and light? Nor 
is the coincidence fortuitous,—it is not merely a happy accident. Not 
only the day, but even the season of the year at which Christ was 
born, is doubtful, and we know well that shepherds do not watch 
their flocks by night on the plains of Bethlehem, or any other part 
of Syria, during the frigid rigours of mid-winter. Nevertheless, the 
Fathers of the early Church acted wisely and well in so fixing the 
grand festival in commemoration of that ever-memorable event :— 
for, by so doing, they displaced a great-Pagan festival which could 
not otherwise have been overthrown, substituting for it one which 
gave a higher and spiritual form to the somewhat analogous idea 
which inspired this old festival of Paganism. They substituted, as the 
object of the festival, the divine birth of spiritual light in the world for 
the annual revival of the Sun, the great Annual Dawn of returning heat 
and light to the earth. 

From immemorial time, all over Europe—we may say all over the 
world—the turn of the day in mid-winter was an event periodically 
celebrated by religious rites and popular rejoicings. Although un- 
blessed by a revelation, our old Pagan ancestors did not fail to offer 
praise and thanks to the Maker of All for seed-time and harvest: they 
celebrated, with religious rites, the grand turning-point of the Year, and 
the varying phases of Nature in the circling Seasons, doing so chiefly in 
adoration of the great Sun-god, upon whom they were dependent for 
light and heat, and all good things. 
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The most momentous and exciting of all those Nature-festivals was 
that which held the place of our Christmas; and no wonder. For six 
months the sun had been visibly withdrawing his light,—sinking nearer 
to the horizon during the day, and staying longer below it at night; and 
Earth had been fading, flowers dying or ceasing to bloom, and trees 
withering and shedding their mass of leaves, which rustled underfoot 
with weirdlike sound in the cold winds of winter. Night had been 
steadily encroaching upon Day; the darkness was growing longer, the 
cold deeper; and while Snow covered the earth with a white winding- 
sheet, Frost killed vegetation and pierced the human frame with his icy 
breath. What if this dying of the Day were to go further? What if 
the retreating Sun were to sink lower and lower, leaving Mother Earth 
dead and her human offspring perishing? No wonder, then, that our 
Pagan ancestors watched with deep interest, even when knowing it 
would come, for the turning-point of this downward course—for the 
first returning step of the great Orb of life. 

From the sacred oak-groves of the Druids in our own isles, across 
all Europe to the comparatively warm land of Syria, this great festival 
was kept. There were no almanacs and calendars for the people in 
those days,—no ready means of ticking-off the dead days of the year as 
we have now, and enabling everyone to know to a nicety the march 
of the seasons; and this doubtless lent an additional interest to the 
feature. Some of the old Druidical circles in our country are so formed 
that, when standing on the central stone and looking outward to one, 
sometimes two, stones placed in a radius of the circle, the eye is led to 
the very point on the horizon where the sun rises on our Christmas- 
day. Standing aloft on that central stone, amid a multitude of the 
assembled people, the Arch-Druid proclaimed the auspicious moment 
when the solar orb at length began to rise earlier, betokening his 
approaching return to our northern hemisphere; just as the priests 
of Islam to this day proclaim, from the summit of the tapering mina- 
rets, the rise of the new moon which terminates the long fast, and 
ushers in the glad Feast of Bairam. 

For three days, as we all know, at mid-winter, the Sun appears 
to remain almost stationary—at its lowest point—#in the sky, as if 
dubious whether it would return at all. This was the death of the 
Sun. For these three momentous days he was mourned for as lost, 
as wounded to the death, or actually dead. This was the “death 
of Adonais,” the Lord of Life among the old Syrian people (a great 
event in the Nature-worship of the ancient world, which the Greeks 
transmuted into their pretty myth of Venus and Adonis). Earth then 
mourned for the loss of her great life-giver,—it was the period of 
lamentation, when the Syrian maids met to wail for “Tammuz yearly 
wounded.” But at last, on the morning of our Christmas-day, all 
doubt was at an end; the Sun unmistakably began to rise earlier,—the 
dying Adonais again came to life. Then arose shouts of welcome and 
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adoration to the Sun-god, and general rejoicings. And in the fulness 
of their hearts these old Pagans gave good-wishes to their neigh- 
bours, and forgetfulness of past grudges—a grateful custom happily 
still prevalent, and now sanctioned and enjoined by a higher law 
than that which Pagan mankind learnt from their simple worship of 
nature. 

We are holding our Christmas-festival, not only welcoming, like our 
Pagan ancestors, the return of day and life to the Earth, but also 
commemorating the birth of the Light-giver of the human race. Yet 
the same festival is being held elsewhere under very different circum- 
stances. It is being held by our brethren at the Antipodes—in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—at a totally different season of the year, when 
the Day, instead of being at its shortest and beginning to lengthen, is 
at its longest and beginning to die. Had Paganism, with its simple 
worship of Nature, still flourished, our Australian brethren would now 
be holding the Feast of Beltane, in honour of the Sun-god at his 
highest power (as it used to be held by the Druids at the longest day) ; 
but, having carried with them to the Antipodes the new festival of 
Christmas, they now hold it under circumstances which rob it ofits full 
significance. Here the festival preserves all its old meaning, while 
enhanced by a nobler and more spiritual one; there it is the grand 
commemorative festival of our religion, but in no way associated with 
its old and universal significance as a Nature-festival. 

Every school-boy now knows that when it is mid-winter here, it is 
mid-summer at the opposite side of our globe, which we rightly call the 
Antipodes ; but boys often tread smoothly over mysteries without seeing 
them, and in many cases full-grown and even very learned men do just 
the same. Any boy in a village-school can now give an explanation of 
the immediate cause of the Seasons,—that striking phenomenon which 
exists, though in slight degree, even at the Equator, which is felt with 
a terrible monotony at the Poles, but the full and beautiful gradations 
of which are only experienced in our own latitudes of the intermediate 
Temperate zone. He will tell you, rightly, that during one half of 
the year the direct action of the Sun falls upon a portion of the 
northern hemisphere of our planet, and during the other half of the 
year upon a portion of the southern hemisphere: in fact the imaginary 
line round the surface of our globe, called the Equator, is only the 
central point of a belt or region (called the Tropics), every part of 
which is in turn exposed to the direct or perpendicular action of the 
solar orb; the Equator, in short, is simply the medial line, representing 
that segment of Earth’s surface which on the average of the whole year 
receives the greatest amount of the Sun’s direct or perpendicular action ; 
but at one part of the year our planet inclines its northern hemisphere 
most directly to the Sun, at another its southern. In fact, the Earth, in 
its course round the Sun, may be likened to a man running in a circle, 
who in one half of his course inclines his head inwards to the centre of 
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the circle, and in the other portion of his course inclines it outwards; so 
that at one time his head, and at another time his feet, are nearest to 
the central point around which he revolves. 

We want to know how this happens. We want to know what is the 
cause of these librations of our planet, by which its North and South 
Poles alternately are inclined towards the Sun. Here, again, we are 
met by a stereotyped answer. Science, it is true, has not much consi- 
dered this question of late years—we may say for generations; but it 
dogmatically enounces the old doctrine that when our solar system was 
first created, or at least when our planet first began to revolve round 
the Sun, its polar axis did not stand upright (7. e. perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit), but dipped or stooped from the perpendicular to the 
extent of 23 degrees, and that our planet’s axis has continued in this 
stooping position for countless ages, owing simply to the vis imertia. 
This doctrine may have satisfied the scientific world two centuries ago, 
but is it fitted to satisfy any thinker at the present day? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that there is some adequate and existing cause 
for this remarkable phenomenon—for this constant dip of the Earth’s 
axis from the perpendicular? In fact are not the polar axis and the 
Equator simply results in the Earth’s structure produced or developed 
by our planet’s circling flight through space? And in seeking for the 
cause of the stoop in the Earth’s axis from the perpendicular, may we 
not expect to find the explanation in the cosmical relation which our 
planet holds to the Sun? 

We pay no respect to the current hypothesis above stated. It is of 
a piece with another which we shall likewise have to overturn, namely, 
that the ceaseless flight of the planets round the Sun in their present 
orbits is due simply to an original impulse given to them forward 
through space, controlled or modified by the attraction of the Sun. 
The doctrine is, that the planets, when created, received a forward push 
from the hands of the mighty Creator—an impulse forward in a straight 
line—but that, owing to the attraction of the Sun, this primal motion 
was converted from a straight line into a circle, without any diminution 
ofits original force. This idea is one of the crudest ever imported into 
science ; it is not the result ofan attentive observation of the planetary 
phenomena, and it is wholly contradicted by well-known laws of dyna- 
mics. Place on a table an attractive body, say a large magnet ; then 
take a ball of steel, or of any substance sensitive to magnetic attrac- 
tion, and impel it forward in a straight line with such a velocity as 
shall not wholly overpower the magnet’s attraction: what will ensue? 
The ball will be drawn in to the magnet, without accomplishing a single 
revolution round the attracting body! The primal impulsive force 
given to the ball is obviously an exhaustible quantity, while the attrac- 
tive force of the magnet is constant ; so that the independent motive 
power of the ball is quickly overcome, annihilated, and it is drawn in, 
and thereafter adheres, to the attracting body. The friction of the 
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table, of course, precipitates this result; but under any circumstances 
actually existing this result must sooner or later ensue. Obviously, 
then, the perpetual revolution of the planets round the Sun can only be 
explained by the discovery of some cosmical process by which the cen- 
trifugal force of the revolving orbs is constantly renewed. 

Let us see if the facts of the case do not reveal such a process, and 
show it in actual and constant operation. 

As already said, and as everyone knows, during one half of the 
year the northern hemisphere of our planet is more turned to the Sun 
than the southern, and during the other half of the year the southern 
hemisphere is more turned to the Sun than the northern. In other 
words, at one season the North Pole is nearest to the Sun, and at 
another the South Pole; and when the one pole is turned towards the 
Sun, the other of course is turned away from it. What does this imply 
but the alternate attraction and repulsion of the poles of our planet ? 
And will not this discovery suffice to account for the dip or stoop of 
the Earth’s axis from the perpendicular, and also reveal the means by 
which the revolving motion of our planet is annually renewed ? 

What are the well-known facts? During one-half of Earth’s annual 
course we see the North Pole inclined towards the Sun, and in the other 
half the South Pole. In each case this positive inclination is gradual, 
for three months increasing and for three months diminishing ; while 
the periods of the vernal and autumnal equinox are the grand tran- 
sition-points at which the two poles are equidistant from the Sun, 
although one of them is then falling away from the Sun, and the other 
is drawing nearer to it; each pole, in fact, being continuously attracted 
for six months, and-continuously repelled for a like period. Commence 
with the autumnal equinox. The two poles are then (21st September) 
equidistant from the Sun, but the North Pole is falling away from it, 
and the South is drawing nearer to it. Three months afterwards (21st 
December) the South Pole reaches its maximum inclination towards 
the Sun ; thereafter it begins to fall away, and the North Pole to be 
attracted, until, on the 20th March, the two poles are once more equi- 
distant from the Sun. Thereafter the North Pole becomes nearest to 
the Sun, and attains its maximum sunward inclination on the 22d of 
June, thereafter falling away until, at the autumnal equinox, the two 
poles are again equidistant from the Sun. Accordingly, although the 
Earth’s axis at all times is inclined to the plane of the Earth’s orbit at 
the same angle (23 degrees), at two points of its course—namely, at 
mid-winter and mid-summer—the axis leans across the orbit ; and at 
two times—namely, at the equinoxes—the axis stands exactly in the 
line of the orbit. ; 

Now, do not these ceaseless changes in the position of the Earth’s 
axis throughout the year indicate plainly the operation of a hitherto un- 
noticed polar principle, or double-faced law, of alternate Attraction and 
Repulsion, which suffices not only to produce the Seasons, but also to 
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impart to our orb an ever-renewed motion (alternately centripetal and 
centrifugal), which, as we have seen, is indispensable to maintain our 
planet and all the planets in their continuous and stable revolutions 
round the Sun ? 

All the planets, more or less, exhibit the same phenomenon of an 
axial inclination, of an alternate movement of their poles towards and 
_ away from the Sun, of an alternate increase and diminution in their 
speed, and also of their distance from the Sun. 

But the most striking corroboration of our views ought to be 
found in the movements of those sparsest and most excitable of all 
cosmical bodies—namely, Comets. Now, what do we see in the case of 
Comets ? Emerging into view out of the abyss of space which surrounds 
our solar system, and which divides it from the other systems belonging 
to the region of “ fixed” stars, Comets bear down with rapidly increas- 
ing brilliancy and velocity towards the Sun ; but no sooner do they 
reach their perihelion, than they make a sharp turn close round the 
immense body of the Sun, and fly off again through our planetary 
system, until, with slackening speed and rapidly diminishing light, 
they disappear in the outer darkness. After this (if they are Comets 
which are restricted to our solar system), they again begin to feel the 
attractive power of the Sun ; again approach and sweep close round it, 
and once more are repelled into the outer borders of our system. In 
truth, vast, brilliant, and wonderful as are the movements of these 
volatile wanderers, the essential principle of their motion is not different 
from that by which a pith-ball is alternately attracted and repelled by 
a magnet. Just as the ball no sooner becomes fully charged with the 
influence of the attracting body than it is repulsed and flies off, so is 
the Comet, when fully solarified, again thrown off with tremendous 
velocity, and sent circling into the abysses of space. 

Thus, whether we look solely at the Planets, or extend our contem- 
‘ plation to. the movements of Comets, one new lesson in Science, one 
more correction of our notions of the cosmical forces, becomes plainly 
manifest. We must now supplement the discoveries and revise the 
opinions of the immortal Newton,—as he himself would be foremost in 
doing if he lived now. He discovered the law of Attraction ; we must 
now recognise another and entirely opposite force in the above-stated 
law of Repulsion. 

If the Sun simply exercised upon the Planets an attractive force, 
these bodies would not continue to fly round it,—they would fall into 
¢¢. It is the influence of alternate Attraction and Repulsion which 
has produced from the first the revolving motion of the Planets, and 
also which keeps them in their courses,—in one half of their orbits 
drawing them towards the Sun, and in the other half, after they have 
replenished their stock of solar influence, setting them spinning off to 
the more distant end of their elliptical orbits. Comets, as we have 
shown, display this cosmical law to a degree still more striking. The 
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great Comets of 1680 and 1844 approached so close to the Sun that 
between them and the surface of the Sun the distance was only one- 
sixth of his diameter! In fact, these Comets must have been in contact 
with the Sun’s atmosphere! Now, if the motive power which the Sun 
exerts upon other orbs or bodies be solely that of Attraction, how could 
these Comets have failed to fall into the Sun? The nearer they ap- 
proached, the more would they be attracted—in fact, the attractive force 
would act upon them with an intensity increasing geometrically as the 
distance diminished. Since, then, they felt and obeyed the Sun’s at- 
traction even when moving in outer space, how could they resist when 
brought almost into actual contact with his surface? But this great 
marvel vanishes the moment the new doctrine of alternate Attraction 
and Repulsion is admitted; and thereupon we understand at once how 
it happened that these great Comets were whirled off again from the Sun 
with a velocity as vast as that with which they had approached it. 

It seems as if every force in the universe had its opposite. And 
unquestionably the law of Repulsion—which it has been the object of 
this article to unfold, with its beautiful attendant phenomena—ought 
now to be recognised as codrdinate with that of Attraction. No longer 
a single but a twin force must be recognised by Science as the efficient 
cause of the life, motion, and orderly harmony of the material universe. 


R. H. PATTERSON. 








IVO DE TALBOYS’ PICNIC 
A Regend of Pancaster 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS 


[“ Ivo de Talebois,” saith a reputable historian, “brother to Fulk, Earl of Anjou, 
came over with William the Norman, who gave him the part of Lancashire 
adjoining Westmorland, and that part of Westmorland called the Barony of 
Kendal.” “The family of Talebois, Taillebois, and more properly Tallboys,” 
quoth another, ‘‘ were so called from their great height : in three centuries, one 
only, Reginald de Tallboys, attained to less than seven feet ; he was considered 
a disgrace to the family.” From this celebrated race, by matrimonial alliance, 
Professor Longfellow may possibly be descended. ] 


FYTTE YE FIRST. 


In the year one thousand and seventy-seven— 

I remember the date, ’twas exactly eleven 

After William the Conqueror’s lucky invasion, 
Which brought so much chivalry into the nation—— 
And in that very year, in the sweet month of June, 
There was excellent sport on the banks of the Lune, 
For Ivo de Talboys, the jovial and hearty, 

Had invited his friends to a picnic party. 


A snow-white tent on the grass was spread, 
Where in the breeze bluebells were trembling, 
And with pennons and gonfanons purple and red, 
Barons and knights at the tryst were assembling; 
And low was the laughter, and soft the reply, 
As the ladies passed on their palfreys by ; 
And loud were the jests as the warriors and peers 
Rode to the tent on their chafing destriers ; 
And bright was the wit as abbot and prior 
To the merry marquee came nigher and nigher. 


Ivo had chosen a beautiful place, 

With a view of the town and the vale of the river, 
Where through woodland it wandered with magical grace, 
While the leaves of the old oaks rustle and quiver; 
And hidden away behind clumps and scaurs 

The first-rate band of his own hussars. 
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See, stately Ivo’s heron-plume 
Is floating by the chestnut-cones, 
And sweet Sibylla’s cheeks of bloom 
Flush to the heightening music’s tones : 
Sweet tones—they dwell o’er stream and fell, 
And in the curving woodlands mingle: 
The startled deer arise to hear, 
Then spring away through glade and dingle ; 
The mighty stag has paused to drink 
Where Lune is shallow from brink to brink, 
And listening stands—his antlers wide 
Mirrored in the glassy tide— 
Till louder still the sounds arise, 
And up the glen the monarch flies, 
Through thickets bursting like the wind 
To haunts that none but he can find. 


The cushat springs with dim-brown wings 
From leafy boughs that bend and shiver; 

With sudden whirl the mellow merle 
Escapes across the winding river; 

The eagle sweeps the wide sky thorough 

Away to distant Ingleborough: 


And still the clamorous clarions swell 
O’er sinuous stream and heathy fell, 
And still in curving woodlands mingle ; 
While the maidens hear low sounds more dear, 
With drooping lashes and cheeks that tingle. 


The tall steeds graze, the ladies flirt 

(’Tis a sport at which they were always alert); 
Pasty of deer and malvoisie 

Add very much to the general glee: 

And when the banquet is pretty well o’er, 

As they take their ease on the grassy floor, 
Suddenly starts to his feet Sir Guy, 

With the minstrel’s heart and the warrior’s eye, 
Sir Guy Delaval, brave knight, who won 

His spurs at the battle of Epiton, 

And he stands by the side of the sparkling water, 
And sings to Sibylla, proud Ivo’s daughter. 


FYTTE YE SECOND, 
While Sir Guy Delaval was singing his song 
About Sibyl, the queen of the Lancashire witches, 
There came a sharp shower to astonish the throng, 
And send them for shelter to copses and ditches ; 
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Not a sharp shower of rain, such as often descends 
To spoil the al fresco enjoyment of friends : 

It came from around them instead of above— 

’*T was a shower not of raindrops, but arrows, by Jove! 


Egad, you may guess 
*T was a terrible mess 
For the ladies and knights in their light summer dress: 
Very cool, and all that, 
Are a blouse and straw-hat, 
But they’re no great protection from arrows, that’s flat ; 
And it’s not at all pleasant, as everyone knows, 
To be stopped when you're flirting or having a doze, 
Or enjoying a pasty right under your nose, 
Or sipping a goblet where Burgundy glows, 
By the shouting of Saxons and twanging of bows, 
Or to feel, as you lie 
Looking up in the sky, 
Where the summer clouds fly, 
And the lark carols high, 
A jolly long arrow stuck right in your eye. 


Lo, up start the knights, and the ladies they scamper ! 


Lo, there’s a stout friar stuck fast in a hamper! 
Some faint, some cry, 
Some are ready to die, 
While ever and aye the strong shafts fly. 
Count Fulk of Anjou, who was drawing a cork, 
And for want of a corkscrew using a fork, 
Sprang up with a roar, 
Crying, “ Hey, what a bore! 
"Tis that rascally Saxon, Cuthbert of York!” 


Right soon the holiday people rally, 
And make a stand in the Lune’s green valley ; 
They put the ladies into the tent, 
And a chivalrous front to the foe present. 
With missals for missiles the churchmen come out, 
And the ladies shriek, and the warriors shout, 
And young Sir Guy 
Thinks of Sibyl’s eye, 
Which is blue as the sky 
In the noon of July, 
And with whirling poleaxe he makes them fly, 
While noble old Ivo shouts, “ Never say die!” 
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Charge and rally, assault and shock, 
Lasted two hours by Lancaster clock, 
And the chafing steeds trod the green grass down, 

And the swift shower of arrows still darkened the air, 
Till the hullabaloo was heard in the town, 

And out came the burgesses, led by the Mayor; 
Which additional force put an end to the fray, 
And the bowmen of Cuthbert of York fled away. 


Quoth Ivo the joyous, 

** Let nothing annoy us, 
Since a lesson we’ve taught to those Saxon rapscallions, 
And driven to Hades this Cuthbert’s battalions ; 

So now, Mr. Mayor, 

If you'll just take the chair, 
I think I can give you some eatable fare!” 


Said the Mayor, who liked dining uncommonly well, 

“* My lord baron, I thank you ;” and to it he fell, 

Made terrible cuts in whatever was handy, 

Interposing (for health’s sake) small glasses of brandy ; 

Then the Burgundy came—he was going to quaff of it, 

When he saw a strange sight—stared, shouted, spilt half of it. 


What, O, what was the horrid affair 
That wasted the wine, and that frightened the Mayor ? 
What terror Titanic 
“ Came laden with panic ? 
Why, some nice little girls, who were tired of the dining, 
The pasties and politics, jesting and wineing, 
Had induced a few knights to get up a flirtation 
On the greenest of mounds, a most exquisite station ; 
When the biggest of eagles (perhaps ’twas a condor), 
Who had looked from afar with a fierce glance of wonder 
On the fuss and the fighting 
Whereof I am writing, 
Came down with a whoop that seemed louder than thunder, 
Filled the merry young group with enormous dismay, 
And carried the lovely Sibylla away ! 


Imagine—no, don’t, for you can’t if you try— 
How eagerly everyone gazed on the sky, 

How shouted the Mayor, 

How Sir Guy tore his hair, 
How Ivo de Talboys grew mad with despair ; 

How swift arrows flew, 

And crossbows they drew, 
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While the eagle soared on and the archers looked blue: 
The eagle soared high 
Until, by and by, 
The bird and the maid were a speck in the sky, 
And her haughty papa in some rather strong words 
Recorded a vow of revenge upon birds. 


FYTTE YE THIRD. 


*¢ Confound ornithology, bother all eagles, 
Pheasants and partridges, cuckoos and sea-gulls, 
Attagens, nightingales, cormorants, widgeons, 
Wild-ducks and turtle-doves, pelicans, pigeons! 
For what in the world had my dear little daughter done, 
O Bonaparte, Audubon, Wilson, and Waterton! 
That a beast of an eagle should bear her away, 
And leave me all lonely, with hair growing gray ?” 

This was the cry 

Of noble old I- 
Vo, whenever he happened to meet with Sir Guy, 
Or with anyone else who would dine at his villa, 
And join in lamenting his darling Sibylla. 


Meanwhile Sir Guy 
Grew withered and dry, 
And vowed he should die, 
And walked slowly about with a tear in his eye, 
Talking big of revenge, and cursing his stars, 
And smoking no end of the hugest cigars, 
While his page followed close with a bow and some arrows, 
Which were meant for the eagle, but killed only sparrows. 


Every crag had been searched mid the mountains around, 
Yet lovely Sibylla was not to be found: 
A notice pathetic was sent to the Z%mes, 
Which I alter a little to manage the rhymes: 
“If 8. de T. 

This notice should see 
(For eagles perhaps, with their rasher and tea, 
Like a glance at the papers), then let her endeavour 
To send to the post the least scrap of a letter ; 
For her father is grieving for ever and ever— 
Is dying of grief—doesn’t hope to get better. 

6th July. Signed by me, 

I. DE T. 
P.S. If the eagle repents of his frolic, he 
May get a reward by arrangement with Pollaky.” 

VOL. VII. 
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Well, at breakfast one day, 

On a carved silver tray 
A letter to Ivo de Talboys was given, 
Which the footman declared must have fallen from heaven; 
For the note had been found by the steward when ascending 
A very high turret the masons were mending. 


From Eagle Crag the note was dated, 

And civilly stated 

The writer awaited 
An audience with Ivo. ‘*O yes!” said the knight, 
Then jumped from his seat with a cry of affright ; 
For, screaming like any fanatical Hindow, 
The biggest of eagles flew in through the window. 


He brought, this unparalleled aquiline elf, 
A pretty epistle from Sibyl herself, 
Which told her papa she had married a Soldan, 
Who lived in such pride 
By Hellespont’s tide, 
That even the soles of his slippers were golden ; 
He was lord of all Asia both Minor and Major, 
And had sent his pet eagle 
Herself to inveigle, 
Because on the subject he’d laid a large wager. 
The place was most pleasant, the young lady said, 
And she hoped her papa would come over and stay ; 
There were Georgians to bring him his breakfast in bed, 
And Circassians to dance to him all the long day. 
The Soldan would build him a palace of opal 
In the very best street of all Constantinople ; 
Would allow him abundance of real heavy wet, 
Instead of that very poor tipple, sherbet ; 
And what could be jollier, merrier, finer, 
Than be father-in-law 
To no paltry bashaw, 
But the Soldan of Asia both Major and Minor ? 
The lady said more : her epistle was crossed, 
And had several postscripts—all luckily lost. 


But no, O no! 

Her papa wouldn’t go; 
He’d a liking for merry old England, you know ; 
So he wrote her a note : 

“ Sibylla, my dear, 
I'll build a new castle, and live in it here. 
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Though the journey seem vast, 

Your eagles fly fast— 
Come the first day of August, and stay till the last. 
Bring your Soldan himself, if he’s not very grim, 
And I'll get up a picnic in honour of him.” 


This was the way Hornby Castle was built— 

And an eagle of gold, or at any rate gilt, 

With cheers and hurrahing was hoisted atop of it, 
And they brewed punch in oceans, and drank every drop of it. 
And the Soldan and Sibyl came over together, 
And had many a picnic in exquisite weather. 

And if in old Lancaster town you should stay 

At the cosy King’s Arms on some fine summer day, 
Take a drive up the valley of Lune, and you'll see, 
Perched on the castle, with wings flying free, 
Prodigious of size, and of plumage bright golden, 
The marvellous eagle that flew for the Soldan. 


YE MORALLE, 


Whenever you picnic by wandering waters, 
Don’t entirely forget to look after your daughters ; 


For Love in the present day slily inveigles,— 
Though he uses much oftener geese, p’rhaps, than eagles. 





LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 
BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. I. Che Portugal-street Cheatre—Drury-lane Theatre. 


NELL GWYNNE, BETTERTON, NOKES, KYNASTON, ETC. 


THE two great London theatres in the laughing, roistering reign of 
Charles II. were the King’s Theatre in Drury Lane, and the Duke’s 
Theatre at the back of what is now the grave College of Surgeons in 
Portugal-street, on the south side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Lord Claren- 
don, it is supposed, had resisted the erection of more theatres. Thomas 
Killigrew, the licensed wit of Charles’s idle and wanton court, had the 
control of the King’s, and Sir William Davenant, the Poet Laureate, of 
the Duke’s. 

The King’s Theatre, a smal! house, was opened in 1663. The com- 
pany included Hart, who had been a Cavalier captain, and had been 
bred as a boy at the Blackfriars to act women’s parts; Burt, who, 
famous as Othello, had been a cornet in the army ; Cartwright, me- 
morable as one of Buckingham’s two Kings of Brentford ; Wintershall, 
excellent as fantastic Master Slender, and celebrated as Cokes in Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair ; Kynaston, and others. 

At the Duke’s the chief actors were the great Betterton; Joseph 
Harris, a friend of Pepys, famous for acting both Romeo and Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek ; William Smith, a barrister of Gray’s-inn, renowned for 
his Zanga in Lord Orrery’s Mustapha ; Samuel Sandford, considered by 
Charles to be the best villain on the stage, and praised both by Lang- 
baine and Steele ; James Nokes, originally a toyman in Cornhill, famous 
for his fops and fools ; and “ Honest Cave Underhill,” as Steele calls him. 
The women were Elizabeth Davenport, the first Roxalana, who became 
mistress to the wild Earl of Oxford; Mary Saunderson, an excellent 
Queen Katherine and Juliet, afterwards the wife of Betterton ; Mary, or 
Moll, Davis, a mistress of Charles II.; Mrs. Norris, the mistress of the 
Duke of Richmond, said by Cibber to be the first woman who appeared 
on an English stage; Mrs. Holden, the daughter of a bookseller; and 
Mrs. Johnson, a celebrated dancer, and the Carolina of Shadwell’s comedy 
of Epsom Wells. j 

Davenant’s company removed from Salisbury-court in 1662 to the 
new theatre in Portugal-row. Let us just briefly sketch pretty, good- 
natured, good-for-nothing Nell Gwynne. Her first appearance is sup- 
posed to have been in The English Monsieur, a comedy by the Hon. 
James Howard, a son of the Earl of Berkshire. Nell was one of those 
pretty, impudent orange-girls that used to stand in the pits of theatres, 
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with their backs to the stage, bantering the beaux. Who were her 
parents is very doubtful. Her father is said by some to have been a 
Welsh captain, and by others to have been only a fruiterer in Covent 
Garden. She had been brought up as a sort of barmaid in a low tavern, 
and had afterwards lived at Epsom in shameful splendour with Lord 
Buckhurst. She was even then famous for her pert vivacity, her mother- 
wit, and her fascinating laugh. But as little Nell soon left Portugal- 
street for the King’s Theatre, we must quit her with regret for a while 
till we commence the history of Drury Lane. 

James Nokes seems to have been a good broad comedian,—some- 
thing, Leigh Hunt thinks, between Liston and Munden,—a grimacer 
no doubt of the horse-collar kind, but still a grimacer of high rank. 
Dryden, in one of his epistlgs to his brother-poet Southern, says : 


“The hearers may for want of Nokes repine ; 
But rest assured the readers will be thine.” 


He was the Nurse in that horrible travesty of Romeo and Juliet which 
mistaken Otway christened Caius Marius. Cibber has left us a 
fine portrait of him. His very appearance excited laughter, and the 
louder it grew the graver he became. “ His ridiculous solemnity was 
enough to have set the whole bench of bishops in a roar. In the ludi- 
crous distresses in which, by the laws of comedy, folly is often involved, 
he sank into such a mixture of piteous pusillanimity and consternation 
so direfully ridiculous and inconsolable, that when he had shook you to 
a fatigue of laughter, it became a moot-point whether you ought not to 
have pitied him. When he debated any matter by himself, he would 
shut up his mouth with a dumb studious pout, and roll his full eye 
with such a vacant amazement, such a palpable ignorance what to think 
of it, that his silent perplexity (which would sometimes hold him several 
minutes) gave your imagination as full content as the most absurd thing 
he could say upon it.” Mr. Buckstone has a fine Nokes-like vacancy 
sometimes in rustic parts; but then it soon beams into a genial and 
chuckling smile, or a wink of the grossest and most irresistible cunning. 
In 1674 Charles II. and his courtiers went down to Dover to wel- 
come the Queen-mother. Nokes and the Lincoln’s-inn troupe accom- 
panied them, and played in Sir Solomon, a burlesque of the L’Ecole des 
Femmes. To ridicule the Frenchmen, the Duke of Monmouth gave 
Nokes his own sword and enormous sword-belt. The French were 
much vexed at being ridiculed, and at the repeated laughter and ap- 
plause of the court, but they bore it with shrugs, after their way. 
Kynaston when a boy made up, Pepys says, as “the loveliest 
lady” in The Silent Woman. The same gossip says in this play of Ben 
Jonson he appeared in three dresses—first as a poor woman, then as a 
fine lady, and lastly as a man. He seemed alternately the prettiest 
woman and the handsomest man in the house. The court ladies used 
to be proud of carrying the boy off in their carriages to the Park, to pet 
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and to display. For daring to mimic the airy foppery of Sir Charles 
Sedley, that gentleman had the actor twice thrashed. Even at past sixty, 
Cibber says, Kynaston retained his beauty, and his teeth were as sound, 
white, and regular as those of a reigning toast of twenty. In his Leon 
in Rule a Wife and have a Wife, he was firm and manly in the exercise 
of his honest authority. In the heroic tyrants of the stilted rhyming tra- 
gedies his stern piercing eye, quick impetuous tone, and fierce lion-like 
majesty, secured him a trembling admiration. There was true royal 
grandeur in his Henry IV. when that king whispers to Hotspur with 
dangerous calmness, ‘‘ Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it.” As 
the dying king, his pathetic rebukes were full of tenderness and dig- 
nity. “ He was,” says Dr. Doran, “the greatest of the boy-actresses.” 

The renowned Betterton appeared at the Lincoln’s-inn-fields Thea- 
tre in 1661. He is said to have created ‘ho less than one hundred 
and thirty characters. In one season this great worker studied and 
represented no fewer than eight original parts. He was a friend of 
Dryden, Tillotson, and Pope. He was one of Dryden’s most judicious 
critics; he told Pope Davenant’s traditions of Shakespeare; and to Tillot- 
son he gave hints in pulpit oratory. He loved to awe the house into 
silence. Cibber says there was enchantment in his voice. “I never,” 
he adds, ‘heard a line in tragedy come from Betterton wherein my 
judgment, ear, and imagination were not fully satisfied.” In his Hamlet 
he never bullied. his father’s ghost, but addressed it with a solemn 
trembling reverence. The Tatler says he was as mirthful in Falstaff as 
he was majestic in Alexander; and the craft of his Ulysses, the grace 
and passion of his Hamlet, and the terrible force of his Othello, were not 
more remarkable than the low comedy of his Old Bachelor, the airiness 
of his Woodville, or the cowardly bluster of his Thersites. He was free 
from jealousy, untiring, always dignified and in earnest. He was kind 
to young Oibber when he blundered, and he predicted the success of 
Booth. That good judge, Addison, says, “I have hardly a notion that 
any performer of antiquity could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton;’ 
and he praises in the highest terms the wonderful agony of his Othello 
when his love had to strive with conflicting passions. Betterton must 
have had the nature of Macready without his too homely colloquialism, 
the heroic grandeur of Kemble without his saturnine heaviness, the fire 
and genius of Fdmund Kean without his want of self-restraint. 

There seem to have been three distinct and successive theatres in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The first was originally a tennis-court, opened 
by Davenant as a theatre in 1662. The Davenant company left it for 
Dorset-square in 1671; and in 1672 the Lincoln’s-inn Theatre was 
oceupied for a year by Killigrew, whose company had been burnt out of 
Drury Lane. The second theatre was built by Congreve, Betterton, Mrs. 
Barry, and Bracegirdle; and opened in 1695 with Congreve’s comedy of 
Love for Love. It was a small, poor, ill-furnished place. Christo- 
pher Rich pulled it down in 1714, and rebuilt it from the ground. 
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Mrs. Barry was an eminent actress at this theatre in the early 
period. Dryden, indeed, pronounced her to be the best actress he had 
ever seen. She was grand in Lee’s and Otway’s plays; always re- 
markable for elevated dignity, superb gesture, full, clear, and powerful 
voice ; and she softened in a moment from violent passion to the most 
affecting melody and tenderness. The Earl of Rochester had given her 
lessons in acting. Certain sentences of hers became famous. When in 
The Orphan she pronounced the words “ Ah, poor Castalio!” she wept, 
and the whole house with her. As Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s tragedy, 
her remark, when a loan for the army was wanted, ‘‘ What mean my 
grieving subjects? It shall pass,” always drew down the house. Mary 
of Modena gave Mrs. Barry her royal wedding-dress to play Queen 
Elizabeth m. Performers’ benefits were first granted in recognition 
of her merit. When playing a wild dashing woman of fashion Mrs. 
Barry was admirably varied, graceful, and agreeable. 

Mrs. Mountfort was another mistress of every variety of humour, 
and she swayed all hearts at the Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Nothing, Cibber 
says, was flat in her hands. She could play every sort of woman, from 
a rough Devonshire lass to Melantha, “the finished impertinent” who 
overpowers the gallant who brings her letters from her father with a 
flood of fine language and compliment. “Still playing her chest forward, 
in fifty falls and risings like a swan upon waving water, to complete her 
impertinence, she is so proud of her own wit that she will not give her 
lover leave to praise it. Silent assenting laughs, and vain endeavours 
to speak, are all his share of conversation, and she swims from him to 
make a dozen calls, and return (as she promises) in a twinkling.” 

Mrs. Barry encouraged the early essays of Mrs. Bracegirdle, whom 
Betterton educated in his own house, and who was eclipsed only by 
Mrs. Oldfield. Cibber praises her virtue ; but of this we say nothing. 
Her genius, however, was undoubted; and Cibber tells us whole 
audiences fell in love with her for her youth, her cheerful gaiety, her 
musical voice, and her graceful manner. Cibber simply calls her “a 
desirable brunette ;” but, at least in expression, her face was matchless. 
Her Statira, Araminta, Angelica, Almeira, and Millamont were great 
successes. It was reported that she was going to marry Congreve. 
She was loaded with homage. Congreve left 10,000/. to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, but nothing to Mrs. Bracegirdle. She lived till be- 
yond eighty, surviving to praise Garrick. 

In the first paper of the Tatler Steele describes “the performance 
of Love for Love at Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the benefit of Betterton: 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. Doggett performed. The stage 
itself was covered with ladies and gentlemen, as stages used to be in 
Shakespeare’s time. It is not now doubted,” says Steele, “that plays 
will revive and take their usual course, in the opinions of persons of wit 
and merit, notwithstanding the late apostasy in favour of dress and 
sound. The place is very much altered since Mr. Dryden frequented it. 
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Where you used to see songs, epigrams, and satires in the hands of 
every man you met, you have now only a pack of cards; and instead of 
the cavils about the turn of the expression, the elegance of the style, and 
the like, the learned now dispute only about the trick of the game.” 

In 1701 Betterton played, at Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Bassanio in Gran- 
ville’s version of the Merchant of Venice, and Doggett Shylock, who 
was a comic character all through. The profits of this play were 
given to Dryden’s son. Farquhar was this year writing for Drury Lane 
the sequel to his Constant Coupie. 

In 1702 Steele brought out at Drury his incomparable Funeral, in 
which is that delicious scene of the undertaker complaining of one of his 
men, who has had his wages raised, looking hale and well. 

** You ungrateful scoundrel !” he says; “didn’t I pity you and take 
you out of a great man’s service, and show you the pleasure of receiving 
wages? Didn’t I give you ten, then fifteen, and then twenty shillings a 
week to be sorrowful ? And yet the more I give you, the gladder you are.” 

This company also won the town with Cibber’s She would and she 
would not, which is full of fan, and contains a quick succession of 
incidents. The same year Lincoln’s-inn met the rivalry with Rowe’s 
pompous Tamerlane, a play stuffed with allusions to Louis XIV. and 
King William. 

Let us pursue our analysis of the rivalry between the two houses in 
the first seven years of the reign of good dull Queen Anne. In 1703 
Drury Lane produced seven pieces, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields six pieces. 
Macbeth was the only play of Shakespeare’s performed at Drury in the 
entire season. Mr. Durfey’s Old Mode and the New was played; and 
Estcourt, a strolling player, afterwards celebrated, and on whom Steele 
wrote an affecting elegy, produced his first play, Fair Example, or the 
Modish Citizen. The same year Rowe produced his Fair Penitent at 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the success was tremendous. Mrs. Bracegirdle 
as Lavinia, and Mrs. Barry as Calista, made the fashionable ladies weep, 
and even the beaux adjust their wigs to hide their unusual emotion. 
Betterton as Horatio made Rowe’s pathos tender as Otway’s, and his 
rant as majestic as Mad Lee’s. But nothing could make the play 
natural: its plot was stolen from Massinger. 

In 1704 Shakespeare found more favour in Drury Lane. Seven of 
his plays were performed, including that spurious collection of impos- 
sible horrors, 7itus Andronicus. 

Queen Anne had just forbidden ladies with masks to appear in the 
boxes, or gentlemen to intrude upon the stage. She had moreover, in 
her royal wisdom, requested dramatic authors to pay some attention to 
morality. Shabby men, who slipped past the money-takers, were also 
denounced in the same edict. Steele tried to humour the times by 
writing the Ethics of Love; in which, for almost the only time in his 
life, he was dull, leaden, and incoherent. He thought himself a mar- 
tyr for the Church (save the mark !), and loudly complained that his 
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play was damned for its piety. A trooper and a rake, Steele was subject 
to qualms of conscience, and during these qualms he spoke and wrote 
like a divine ; but, alas, he soon relapsed, called for Burgundy, and was 
madder and more roistering than ever. This season Lincoln’s-inn won 
little or no honour ; for Walker, Trapp, and Dennis were poets enough 
to sink any boat. 

In 1704-5 Cibber produced his Careless Husband at Drury Lane. 
Colly rather despaired of Mrs. Oldfield as Lady Betty Modish ; but she 
played the not-irretrievable coquette with gay vanity, and with an air 
of good society. In this comedy Lord Morelove represents a gentleman 
who is honest and true, and Lady Easy, a virtuous married woman 
—two characters at that time new to our stage. The play was envied, 
and was therefore abused. Congreve, being jealous, said it consisted 
only of fine gentlemen and fine conversation, which suited the ridiculous 
town; and Dr. Armstrong, the poet, pointed out its defects. Everyone 
but the critics liked it ; and well people might like it, for it was a good 
play excellently acted. Wilks was Sir Charles Easy, and Cibber Lord 
Foppington. The first opera ever performed in England was this year 
produced at Drury Lane. Its name was Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus ; but 
its composer, Clayton, understood neither music nor the drama. Its 
principal singer was Mrs. Tofts. In the April of 1705 the Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields company removed to the new theatre in the Haymarket, built 
by Vanbrugh. 

The last proprietor of the Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre was Rich, the 
famous Harlequin, celebrated for his construction of stage machinery. 
He was the son of a lawyer, and had had no education, so he called a 
turban a “turbot,” and an adjective an “adjutant,” and always said 
‘“‘ mister” instead of “sir” when he addressed his actors, an offensive 
custom which Quin resented. Pope gave Rich a nook in the Dunciad: 

“Immortal Rich, how calm he sits at ease, 
Midst snow of paper and fierce hail of pease ! 


And proud his mistress’ order to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 


Whether he was the immortal manager who, when the white paper was 
exhausted, shouted to the men in the flies to snow brown, we do not 
know, but we have reason to suspect that he was. He was a celebrated 
Harlequin, and the old critics say no one ever told a story better in 
action. He was not a mere spangled creature who leaped through 
windows. His “statue” scene and his “catching the butterfly” were 
moving pictures. His “ Harlequin hatched from an egg by sun-heat” 
was thought a masterpiece of dumb-show. The great egg chipped, 
the strange being slowly emerged, and began to taste the pleasure 
of freedom and the joy of motion. His delighted and wondering trip 
round the egg was perfect. Walpole says Rich’s pantomimes, full of 
wit, were coherent, and carried on a story. His great success was 
the production of Gay’s wonderful Newgate pastoral, The Beggars’ 
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Opera, in 1727; Walker being Captain Macheath, and Miss Fenton, 
Polly. This is the piece that is pleasantly said to have made Gay 
rich and Rich gay. The fat good-tempered author pocketed 2000/., 
and the Italian Opera was for the time thrown into the shade. It 
ran sixty-three nights the first season. Ladies carried about the 
songs engraved on their fan-mounts, and they were also painted on 
fire-screens. Hogarth drew the chief scene, with Walker as Macheath, 
and Spiller as Mat o’ the Mint. Swift, who had suggested the notion 
of the play to his friend, was mortified to find the town putting down 
his Gulliver to hurry to Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Miss Fenton became 
the idol of the day ; engravings of her were sold by thousands, a life 
of her was written, and collections were made of her sayings. She 
eventually married the Duke of Bolton. Sir Robert Walpole laughed 
at the satire on himself. 

In 1721 the foolish custom of allowing young men of fashion to 
have chairs placed for them on the stage led to a desperate riot in Por- 
tugal-street. Half-a-dozen beaux, led on by a tipsy earl, had gathered 
at the wings, when, in the very middle of Macbeth, the earl insolently 
reeled across the stage to speak to a drunken companion. Rich, the 
manager, vexed at this unbearable interruption, forbade the earl the 
house ; upon which the earl struck Rich, and received a buffet in return. 
Half-a-dozen swords then flew out, and the shout was that the actor who 
had struck a gentleman must die. Mr. Quin, a burly man, and the other 
actors, drew their swords too, and charging the coxcombs, drove them out 
at the stage-door into the kennel. The beaux, infuriated at this repulse, 
rushed round to the front, dashed into the boxes, broke the sconces, 
slashed the hangings, and threatened to burn the house; upon which 
Quin and some constables flung themselves on the rioters, and swept 
them into the watchhouse. The actors then, alarmed at their own 
victory, refused to reopen the theatre till the King had granted them a 
guard of soldiers—a custom ever since retained at royal theatres. 

Mountfort, the most handsome, graceful, and ardent of stage-lovers, 
was an actor at the Portugal-street Theatre from 1682 to 1695; an ad- 
mirable stage-fop, he was also the best dancer and singer of his day. 
He was eventually run through the body in Howard-street by a boon 
companion of Lord Mohun, who suspected him to be a favourite lover 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s. He was only thirty-three when he died. 

Macklin, afterwards inimitable as Shylock and Sir Pertinax, must 
be briefly mentioned here because he played small parts at the Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields from about 1726. His first character was Brazencourt, 
a small part in Fielding’s Coffee-house Politician. It was here that 
this irascible Irishman quarrelled in the greenroom with a fellow-actor 
named Hallam about a property-wig. In a fit of rage Macklin thrust 
his cane into Hallam’s eye, and inflicted a fatal wound. 

Spiller, whom Hogarth introduced in his picture of the Beggars’ 
Opera, died of apoplexy in 1729-30, as he was playing in the Rape of 
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Proserpine. He was inimitable in old men. Quin had just before 
played Macbeth for his benefit, and the same year Fielding had brought 
out his capital burlesque of Zom Thumb to ridicule the bombast of 
Thomson and Young. 

The Portugal-street Theatre is also associated with the memory of 
Joe Miller, who made his first appearance here in 1715, in Farquhar’s 
comedy of A Trip to the Jubilee. He was excellent as Clodpole, in Bet- 
terton’s Amorous Widow ; as Sir H. Gubbin, in Steele’s Tender Husband ; 
as La Foole, in Ben Jonson’s Zpicene; and as Sir Joseph Whittol, in 
Congreve’s Old Bachelor. Hogarth designed a benefit-ticket for him. 
In 1721 he kept a booth at Bartholomew Fair with Pinkethman. He 
seems to have been an honest, pleasant fellow, and his portrait shows 
him to us as an ugly broad-nosed man, with saucer-eyes, and a stolid 
surprised look, which must have been invaluable to him. He was very 
ignorant, and could not read. His wife always read his plays to him. 
His supposed jests were collected by a poor dramatic writer named 
Mottley. The original volume consists of only a few coarse pages, and 
is dedicated as a joke to Mr. Pope, Orator Henley, and some kettle- 
drum-player of the day. Poor Joe’s tombstone existed in St. Clement’s 
Churchyard up to the time when the ground was cleared for King’s 
College Hospital. 

Doggett, the comedian whose name is still dear .o boating-men, had 
an engagement at Lincoln’s-inn when he came over from the Dublin 
Theatre. He was very popular as Fondlewife in the Old Bachelor, and 
as Ben in Love for Love, and indeed Congreve wrote both characters to 
suit him. He left Lincoln’s-inn-fields to join Wilkes and Cibber in the 
management of Drury Lane. He always dressed with good taste, and 
never allowed his comedy to degenerate into buffoonery. 

After a long career of pantomimical success, Rich removed from 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields to the first Covent-garden Theatre in 1731. Gar- 
rick’s friend, Giffard, of the Goodman’s-fields Theatre, then leased the 
Portugal-street house, and in 1756 it was turned into a temporary bar- 
rack for fourteen hundred men. It was afterwards Copeland’s China 
Repository, and was taken down in 1848 for the purpose of enlarging 
the back premises of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

There is an old London tradition which accounts for Rich’s depar- 
ture from Portugal-street in the strangest way. A mysterious man 
had jeined the supernumerary devils in Rich’s pantomime of Harlequin 
and Dr. Faustus. In the midst of one of the dances, the stranger ex- 
plained his character by passing away suddenly through the roof; an 
eccentricity which was considered by good people to have been a pointed 
rebuke to Rich for daring to bring devils upon the stage. The manager, 
the tradition goes on to say, had never the courage to open the theatre 
again for fear the pit would suddenly become a volcano. 

It is difficult now to imagine Portugal-street » fashionable street, 
as it used to be when Lady Fanshawe and the Haz! of Sandwich lived 
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in the adjoining Fields; and hard to imagine highwaymen stopping 
gentlemen’s coaches in Chancery-lane. Yet noblemen did once reside in 
the Fields, and Macheaths did sometimes thrust their pistols into car- 
riage-windows in the neighbouring lane. The quiet grave street has 
long ceased to echo with Nell Gwynne’s silver laugh, or the bow-wow 
voice of Quin, who began his career in Rich’s theatre. 


Drury LANE. 


The spot where the theatre now stands was beloved by actors 
even in the days of ruff and fardingale. The old Cockpit, or Phoenix 
Theatre, stood on the site of Pitt-place. It had been rebuilt, or turned 
into a playhouse, early in the reign of King James. The Puritans 
detested it; and bitterly conscientious Prynne mentions it as de- 
moralising Drury-lane, then a wealthy quarter of the town. On Shrove 
Tuesday the London ’prentices (predecessors of those victorious lads who 
now clatter over the boards in the King o’ Scots) stormed into the build- 
ing, broke the benches, and sacked it, to the utter discomfiture of the 
poor harmless players, and to the mortification of all lovers of the most 
innocent and delightful of arts. In 1647 the Puritans had their own 
way with a vengeance, for they turned the theatre into a schoolroom ; 
and in 1649, when the actors again ventured to peep out, strode in, 
broke up the stage, cut the tapestry, and hurried off the poor fellows 
in allhtheir stage finery—Hamlet, Alexander, and Falstaff, prince, hero, 
and wit—to the Westminster Gate-house. Rhodes, an ex-prompter of 
Blackfriars, who had turned bookseller, reopened the Cockpit at the 
Restoration, when the sun began again to cast a pleasant gleam upon 
the stage. The King’s company, under Killigrew, started in 1663 with 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant. The Duke’s company 
settled in Salisbury-court. The first Drury-lane Theatre remained till 
1672, when Wren built a new house. The chief entrance was down 
Playhouse-passage. Pepys—a great devotee to theatrical amusements 
and pretty actresses—blames the distance of the stage from the boxes, 
and the narrowness of the pit-entrances. The platform of the stage 
was thrust very forward, and the lower doors of entrance for the actors 
were in the place of what are now the stage-boxes. 

Three o’clock was then the time for theatres to open; and Pepys 
mentions the eighteenpenny seats and the four-shilling boxes. Persons 
might stroll in, see an act, and could then leave, if they took no seat, 
without paying. This would be a dangerous plan at some of our 
modern theatres, when an unusually bad burlesque or a third-rate 
comedy from the French was being acted. Pepys speaks in 1668 of 
even going as early as twelve to secure a seat for a new play by Sedley; 
and getting hungry, he hires a boy to keep the place, and slips out to 
the Rose Tavern in Russell-street, to dine off a breast of mutton. 








IN THE FIRELIGHT 


In the curtained glow of comfort 
I sit, and sit, and see 

Dear dead faces in the firelight— 
Dear dead faces lost to me! 


Loving eyes glow in the embers, 
Glow again, as in the light 

Of their own short summer sweetness, 
Ere they closed on earth their sight. 


Gentle laughter rings its joy-bells ; 
Ah, one voice of all the rest— 

I can hear its mellow heart-tones— 
Strikes a gold chord in my breast! 


He it was whom I had chosen, 
As himself had chosen me, 

With a mutual soul-attraction, 
An all-tender mystery. 


Little Nellie’s lisping child-notes 
Peal in silver treble clear ; 

Ah me! laid beneath the green turf 
She has slumbered many a year. 


Dark-eyed Frank, who ever foremost 
Was in van of duty found, 

Shrouded lies in English colours 
"Neath the Alma’s battle-ground. 


They are gone, those treasured jewels 
Of a loving widowed heart ; 

And with their dear graves between us, 
Life and I stand wide apart. 


What to me the ceaseless flowing 
Of its river to the sea? 

What the tumult, what the turmoil, 
Since I live on memory ? 


But to pray in humble patience, 
And to wait in humble trust 

The awakening of the righteous, 
The reunion of the just. 





LINKS IN A CHAIN 
a Cale 


In an interval of a busy professional life I sit down to record a series 
of remarkable events. 

Remarkable they unquestionably were in themselves, but more 
especially so from the manner in which they came within my experi- 
ence. Though the part I played in connection with them was from 
first to last little more than that of a spectator, yet it will, I think, be 
granted that there was something strange, something inexplicable, in 
the manner in which that part was again and again thrust upon me, 
and always, it would appear, to qualify me for helping to bring about 
a certain result. 

In the December of 1835 I came up to London to spend my Christ- 
mas. I was but nineteen, and had never set foot in the great city 
before. My desire to see it was intense, and to gratify this a friend— 
Jack Halford we called him—had asked me up to share the grimy 
hospitality of Barnard’s-inn during pantomime time. 

“You must not expect to live luxuriously, or to fare sumptuously,” 
he had written. ‘The inn of Barnard is severe as to lodgment, and 
scaly as to catering. It is congenial to the tastes of the Eremite 
rather than to those of the Sybarite; but lendeth itself not unkindly 
to him who would ‘see life.’ Come up on the 23d. By that time I 
shall have returned from a few days’ idling in Kent, for which I am 
now preparing.” ; 

Acting literally on the terms of my friend’s invitation, I started 
from Derbyshire by coach on the morning of the 23d, and arrived in 
town, cold, hungry, and wretched, long after dark that night. Know- 
ing nothing of London, I took a cab and drove direct to Barnard’s- 
inn. On my arrival a pimply-faced porter confronted me, and I asked 
for my friend. 

“Out of town. Down in Kent!” 

That was his answer. “ But he expected me,’ I urged. “TI could, 
of course, get admission to his rooms ?” 

The pimply porter shook his head. He had not the keys. The 
laundress was at home—no doubt abed. He had received no orders 
to admit anybody to Mr. Halford’s chambers; in fact, it would be 
more than his place was worth to do so. Eventually he consented to 
take charge of my luggage, and, on his advice, I set out in search of a 
hotel where I might get a bed for the night. 

There were plenty of ‘hotels in Holborn; but as the street was 
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agreeably bright and lively for the hour, I thought I would walk a 
little and take my choice of them. Perhaps I was not without some 
faint hope that I might encounter Halford, who I felt little doubt 
would return that night. At all events, I wandered away, got out of 
the main streets, grew bewildered, and eventually asked my way of a 
man who turned out to be the boots of what he described as a most 
respectable inn, one of the oldest in London, where, he assured me, 
I could receive every accommodation. 

The house was unquestionably old. It had also a dingy and for- 
lorn aspect ; but I was hungry and tired, and glad to avail myself of 
supper, with the prospect of a bed to follow. So I allowed myself to 
be enticed into the place, and along a dark passage, into a wretched 
hole of a room at the back, which had the sole merit of being unoccu- 
pied. It had a floor that shelved down towards the great fireplace, 
wide and draughty, and a low ceiling shelving also, and threatening to 
fall in spite of the two huge beams which sustained it. A century of 
smokers had contributed to the indescribable odour that pervaded it. 
Two candles in tin frames burned against the walls, and there was 
probably an idea that the room benefited from a lamp in the passage, 
which could be dimly descried through certain panes of ground-glass 
in the room-door, which bore the legend “ Coffee-room”—quite as a 
matter of fancy, seeing that coffee had obviously never been drank there 
within the memory of living man. 

A poor supper, a glass of something hot, and to bed. To bed in 
a close, stuffy back-room, with a look-out comprising the back-win- 
dows of a row of houses stretching away farther than I could see. 
Never had I seen so villanous a room. Tired as I was, sleep seemed 
impossible; but I threw myself on the hard bed in the hope that it 
might at least give me rest. In that hope I put out the light; but 
no sooner had I done so than my brain, warmed into activity by the 
glass I had taken, began to exert itself in distressing speculations. 
What, I asked myself, was the character of the house into which I had 
ventured so imprudently? Was I safe? Should I be robbed, ill- 
treated, murdered? For a time I rendered myself utterly miserable 
through these fears and misgivings. Then I began to laugh them 
down—to attribute my unpleasant impressions to an ignorance of town 
life ; and so by degrees I grew calm and inert, and sleep came upon me 
unawares. I closed my eyelids, and sank into the most refreshing of 
slumbers. 

From this blissful unconsciousness I was startled by a scream. 

Jumping up, I looked about me. All dark, all silent; yet I had 
heard it most distinctly—a shrill, piercing scream, as if from the lips 
of someone in mortal agony. At first my impression was that I was 
not alone; but, finding all silent about me, I rushed to the window, 
raised the blind, and looked out. 

In the instant I did so, my eyes encountered a frightful sight. 
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There was a light in one of the opposite windows, and the light 
shone through the white blind. It shone with sufficient brilliancy to 
throw upon the blind the shadow of two figures. One figure was that 
of a woman, staggering back, with long down-loosening hair; the 
other that of a man, who was rushing upon the woman with a long 
knife clutched like a dagger in his hand. As I gazed the knife de- 
scended ; the woman fell; there was, or I fancied there was, an audible 
moan; then the light was extinguished—suddenly, as if it had fallen 
or been trampled under foot—and there was nothing to distinguish 
that window from any other in the row. 

I waited. Standing there shivering in the dark, I waited for what 
might happen next. For half an hour at least I remained at the win- 
dow, but without anything further occurring. The light did not re- 
appear. Whatever the result of the blow I had seen dealt, it had 
clearly aroused no one, and, though not without misgivings that I had 
witnessed an assassination, I at length returned to bed, and finally 
sank again into troubled slumber. 


Late in the morning heavy steps on the stairs awoke me. Almost 
immediately the incident of the shadow on the blind recurred to me 
with intense vividness. I could see the knife, the falling woman, and 
the man, whose face had been so distinctly outlined that I could almost 
have identified his features, while I could with certainty declare that 
he wore a sort of forage-cap, with a projecting peak standing out 
straight from the forehead. Full of this impression, I darted to the 
window and looked out. Unfortunately, I looked in vain. There 
were many windows in the row of houses, all alike, and nearly all had 
the blinds down. The consequence was, that I could not even tell in 
which I had witnessed the deed of the over-night. This uncertainty 
had one effect: with the impetuosity of youth, I burned to commu- 
nicate what I had witnessed; but I felt that it was hardly likely I 
should meet with much credit when I could not even point out the 
house in which what I described had happened. People would not 
unnaturally conclude that I had been dreaming. 

With this impression I descended to the miserable room in which I 
had dined over-night, and ordered breakfast. Several persons were 
present, each engaged on his morning meal, and I looked from one to 
the other in the firm conviction that presently some allusion to a mur- 
der in the neighbourhood would greet my ears. In this I was disap- 
pointed: all were silent. SoI imitated their example, held my peace, 
and breakfasted as best I might. 

The meal was over, and I sat propping my chin in the hollow of one 
hand, and staring vacantly at the glazed door, with the lamp still burn- 
ing in the passage outside it, when I suddenly involuntarily started 
and cried out. The cause was simply this: as I looked I saw the sha- 
dow of a face cast by the lamp on the ground-glass! It was the face of 
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someone stealing noiselessly along the passage, and to my amazement 
I recognised it as the same face I had beheld over-night—the face of 
the man who had dealt the blow! I could swear to the features, and 
still more, I could not be mistaken in the identity of the peaked cap. 

Acting solely on impulse, I darted out of the room and made my 
way along the passage : but, in place of the assassin of whom I was in 
pursuit, encountered only the waiter who had attended to my wants in 
the coffee-room. He was an old, ill-favoured man, in greasy black, and 
with a wisp of dirty linen about his neck, to match the napkin over 
his arm. 

At sight of me he thrust out his arms. 

** No, you don’t !” he exclaimed aggressively. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. “Who is the man who has 
just quitted this passage ?” 

“Man!” he ejaculated ; “ O yes, I daresay; we’ve heard that before. 
That’s a stale game, that is!” 

I expressed my astonishment and inability to comprehend his mean- 
ing. Of that, however, he did not leave me long in doubt. 

“O, we understand,” he remarked injuriously. “You ain’t the 
fust by long chalks as ’ave tried on that game: comin’ here without a bit 
or mossel of luggage; gettin’ of your supper, bed, and breakfast, and 
then all of a sudden there’s a ‘man’ passin’ the winder, or there’s a 
*pintment in the City, or a somethink or another, and off you goes! 
And we may hook for the bill, we may. O yes; we know! Not this 
time. Not if we're aweer of it!” 

The effect of this imputation of swindling motives so overwhelmed 
me that [ had not a word to offer in explanation or defence. I simply 
paid my bill and quitted the house, which, as I saw on emerging into 
the street, was called the Green Posts. Hastening off to Barnard’s- 
inn, I had the satisfaction of finding that Halford had returned, and 
was full of apologies for the inconvenience he had caused me. Later in 
the day I confided to him the adventure in which his absence had in- 
volved me. He listened ; but attached no great importance to what I 
had seen. 

“Stabbings and things of that sort are constantly happening in 
London,” he said. “There isn’t a night without its dozen murders. 
However, I know the Green Posts, up (tray’s-inn-road way, and we'll 
go this evening and see if you can find the house where this happened.” 

This suggestion entirely jumped into my views, and after dinner we 
set out, found the house I had slept at, and the street adjoining it. 
And, indeed, it would have been strange had we not found the latter, 
for it was full of people in the utmost state of excitement. There were, 
moreover, fire-engines in it, others were momentarily arriving, and a 
great glare of flame irradiated the sky. A house was on fire, and I had 
a conviction that it was the very house in which I had seen the murder- 
ous deed perpetrated. I was for giving information to the authorities, 
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but Halford dissuaded me. “ Doubtless the body of the woman is con- 
sumed,” he said ; “the house having in all probability been fired with 
that object. You would only bring yourself into unenviable notoriety 
for no purpose.” And I remained silent, though the fire intensified my 
suspicions that I had witnessed the perpetration of a cowardly murder. 


Years passed away. Halford had risen in his profession, but still 
clung to his gloomy old stronghold in Barnard’s-inn. I had spent 
many a jovial hour there in those halcyon days which prelude the 
stern realities of medical life: the days sacred to that most joyous of 
human pursuits, the walking of hospitals! I had succeeded to my 
father’s practice, and lived in the old house, in the quiet old Derby- 
shire market-town, which our family had inhabited for two hundred 
years. 

One night, on returning from a long professional round, I received 
a letter in a woman’s hand, entreating me to come up to London with- 
out loss of time. Halford, the writer said, was ill: she feared, dying. 
The letter bore a signature; but I could only decipher the word 
*‘ Joanna ;” the rest was a mere blur. 

The next night found me at Barnard’s-inn. My coming had been 
eagerly looked for, the porter told me, and in confirmation of this I 
was received at the door of Jack’s chambers by a young woman, who, 
on seeing me, uttered an exclamation of gratitude, and thanked me 
again and again for my kindness in coming. 

“‘T have the pleasure of addressing Joanna ?” I inquired. 

She blushed, and dropped her eyelids in acquiescence. She had 
darkly-fringed lids, and tears like dewdrops glistened on the fringes. 
A pretty, sweet-faced woman altogether was Joanna; one whom it 
was impossible not to admire, and it might have been easy to love to 
distraction. 

After admitting that I was right in calling her Joanna, she said no 
more of herself, but, drawing me aside, explained what had happened 
to Halford. It was very mysterious, she said, shuddering as she spoke, 
but while coming home from a friend’s a few nights before, he had been 
shot at and severely wounded. 

“Shot at!” I ejaculated with genuine surprise. ‘“ Attacked— 
robbed—I suppose ?” 

“No. Simply shot at from a doorway ; the man, seeing him fall, 
ral away.” 

‘* And where was this ?” 

“In Red-lion-square.” 

“Strange! The object must have been robbery ?” 

She shook her head, and was then seized with so violent a tremor 
that she had to clutch at a chair to save herself. Then she farther in- 
formed me that the effects of the shot had been very serious, from a 
difficulty in extracting the ball, which had, however, been happily ac- 
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complished that morning. Since then there had been a slight improve- 
ment. 

I found my friend ill, very ill; but did not despair of his life. He 
was quite insensible, and remained so some days. During that time I 
stayed in town ; in fact, I protracted my stay long enough to satisfy my- 
self that he was out of danger. My companion in the sick-room was 
Joanna, whose intelligence I found to equal her beauty. We talked 
much of Jack, and I saw that she was devoted to him; but she did not 
say a word about herself or the relations between them, and the subject 
was so delicate that I dared not question her upon it. One singular 
observation, and one only, she let slip; it was to the effect that it was 
hard he should suffer all this for her sake. 

That phrase struck me at the time, and haunted me both on my 
homeward journey and long afterwards. What did it mean? Ina 
month or so, Jack had recovered sufficiently to write and thank me for 
coming up to him; but he made no allusion to the attack which had 
been attended with consequences so serious, and, more singular still, 
there was no word of Joanna from one end of the letter to the other. 


To those engaged in professional duties, time flies. So three or 
four years might have gone by before the incident with which I opened 
this narrative was suddenly and strikingly recalled to my memory. 

I had gone to France for a few weeks’ change, and was travelling 
between Amiens and Paris on the then newly-opened railway, when at 


one of the sharp curves in the line our train went off the rails. Several 
of the carriages were overturned, and one was smashed to atoms. In 
that one carriage several persons were riding, and all were more or less 
injured. The severest sufferer was an Englishman, Jasper Nuttall, as 
I gathered from his card-case; for immediately on learning what had 
happened I went to his assistance. 

The man was very much shaken ; two of his ribs were broken, and 
he had received some internal injury which caused blood to flow from 
his mouth. His own conviction was that he would not recover, and 
his horror of death was childish in its exaggeration. For this, how- 
ever, I soon learned there was a cause. After binding me by a solemn 
oath not to divulge what I was about to hear while he lived, he en- 
trusted me with a confession of a most serious nature. This was the 
substance of it : 

The name he bore was not his true name, he said; what that was 
did not matter, as he had not used it for many years. The occasion of 
his abandoning it was this. He had spent his early life as a midship- 
man in the royal navy, and while on shore during a month’s leave he 
had been introduced to a young lady, who, though eighteen years of 
age, was still at a boarding-school at Canterbury, her parents having 
died while she was an infant. A fierce, consuming passion for this 
beautiful girl took possession of him; but she did not encourage his 
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advances, her heart being already given to another, who was secretly 
paying her his addresses. Such, however, was this Jasper’s ardour that 
he gave her no peace, and followed her up with such indiscretion that 
the school authorities discovered the connection, and talked of expul- 
sion. Terrified at this threat—fearing also that by what had happened 
becoming known she should compromise herself with her lover beyond 
forgiveness —the girl, in a foolish moment, consented to elope with 
Jasper Nuttall; and in a few days they were privately married. But, 
directly the ceremony was performed, the girl repented of her rash act, 
and, seizing an opportunity, ran away from the husband of an hour. 

Exasperated beyond measure, the narrator proceeded, he followed 
his wife up to London; he ascertained after a while that she was in 
hiding in a low lodging in a questionable neighbourhood: he found 
out also that she had written to her old lover, to what effect he knew 
not ; and on the night of making these discoveries he went to the 
house she was concealed in, found a means of entrance, and suddenly 
presented himself before the terrified woman, who caught up a table- 
knife to defend herself with. This he snatched from her, and, mad- 
dened with drink, passion, and jealousy, he, on her irritating him by 
a refusal to explain or go elsewhere with him, plunged it into her 
heart. That done, he left the house as secretly as he had entered it, 
but did not quit the neighbourhood. All that night and the succeed- 
ing day he loitered about to see what would happen, expecting every 
moment to be seized and denounced as a murderer. But all that day 
passed, and nothing happened. At nightfall an idea took possession 
of his maddened brain. He determined to fire the house in which he 
had committed the murder, so as to hide all traces of his crime. ° 

“And this hideous purpose you carried into execution,” I interrupted. 
“‘T remember it perfectly.” 

“ You remember?” he asked aghast. 

“ Certainly ; I saw the murder committed.” 

So astounded was the poor wretch at these words, so astounded and 
overcome with mingled pain and terror, that he fainted. In that state 
he was removed to a cottage in the neighbourhood ; and when the train 
was ready to carry those of us able to travel on to Paris, I left him, 
with the firm impression that his eyes would never open again in this 
world. 


The fact that this revelation should have been made to me—to me 
of all human beings—impressed me so strongly that on my return. to 
England I wrote to Jack Halford, giving him an account of what had 
happened, as far as I felt myself justified in doing so; dwelling on the 
singularity of our old mystery being cleared up after so many years; 
and adding that, now the unhappy wretch was dead and gone, it was 
well that his secret should die with him. 

To this I received an immediate reply, expressing surprise, and 
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asking whether the name of the dead man was not Jasper Nuttall. 
My astonishment at the question was great ; but I had no reason to 
withhold the information from my old friend, and I answered in the 
affirmative. For at least three months after, I heard no more of Jack : 
then he wrote, informing me that he was about to give up the old 
chambers and the old life ; to tear himself from the blandishments of 
the Inn of Barnard, and to take unto himself a partner in life’s trans- 
ports and tribulations. The lady’s name he informed me was Joanna 
Hilders, orphan daughter of the late Captain Hilders, a lady whom I 
would recollect having met at the Inn some years ago. 

At last, then, the murder was out ; Joanna was to be his wife. I 
certainly resented not having been taken into their confidence before ; 
but an invitation to the wedding made amends (though I was unable 
to accept it), and I was not sorry to know that dear Jack was at last 
comfortably married and settled. 

The next Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Jack, as we called them, came 
down to Derbyshire on a visit, and so pleasant did this prove that the 
experiment was tried on the following Christmas. Mrs. Jack was, as I 
have intimated, a pretty, lovable woman, and I often wondered where 
he had met with her. It leaked out that he had known her some years; 
and that was about all I was able to learn. 

During this second visit the weather was fine, and we rode out 
most days. On the afternoon preceding Christmas-eve, we took a long 
drive, and while going through a lane bordered with trees, a trifling 
but rather singular incident occurred. The lady suddenly cried out 
“QO, Jack! Jack!” and pointed in the direction in which she was 
looking, her face being expressive of intense alarm. Jack inquired 
what was the matter, and she in reply whispered in his ear. Thereupon 
he looked serious ; but instantly shook off the feeling, and said, with a 
smile, “ Joanna is constantly fancying likenesses in strangers to people 
we have met. Did you observe anything peculiar in the stranger under 
the tree we last passed ?” I had not even observed a stranger : I said 
so, and there the matter dropped. 

That evening we sat round the fire in our old-fashioned living-room. 
The lamp was not lit, but the piled logs sent out a strong glare, and it 
was pleasant, in the flickering uncertain light, to see the stars shining 
through the windows, and to listen to the ringing of distant church- 
bells, borne in fitful gusts on the breeze. 

Suddenly we were all startled by a crash. One of the casemented 
windows had been burst in, and looking round, I saw a man leap into 
the room. He was ragged in his dress, with shock hair, a white face, 
and fiercely-burning eyes. Staggering forward, he threw up his arms, 
and uttered a wild shriek. 

*“* My wife !” he screamed ; “ give me my dead wife !” 

In uttering these words he rushed towards Halford, but on his way 
stumbled against the table in the middle of the room and fell forward 
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over it, his bare arms thrown out wildly, and his head striking on the 
mahogany with a sharp sound. 

Both Halford and his wife started up, but the latter, with a scared 
and terrified look, dropped back into her chair. 

“ Jasper !” she ejaculated in a tone of horror, and sank back insen- 
sible. 

I caught at the name to which she had given utterance, as stepping 
to the table I clutched at the intruder’s long hair and turned his face 
to the light. It presented a terrible aspect. The eyes were bright but 
wild ; the mouth was working convulsively. I had little difficulty in 
deciding that it was the face of a maniac; but still less difficulty in 
recognising it as that of Jasper Nuttall, whom I had left for dead after 
the accident on the line between Amiens and Paris ! 

While I was in the act of making this discovery, there were voices 
and footsteps without, and several strange faces looked in at the win- 
dow. They were keepers from the county lunatic asylum, in search 
ofan escaped patient. At the sound of their voices the wretched being 
before me sprang from the table, beat out wildly at the air, uttered 
gurgling and inarticulate sounds, and then, to our inexpressible horror, 
fell backwards—dead. 

Rapidly as all this had passed, there had been time enough for me 
to see, as in a flash, the connecting link between the incidents of 
years—between my first London experience, as above recorded, and 
the horror I had just witnessed. Intuitively I perceived, what I had 
never of course for an instant suspected, that Joanna was the object 
of Jasper Nuttall’s affection, the girl whom he had made his wife. 
But he had taken her life, and destroyed her body in the flames of 
the burning house? True, he believed that; but was it so? Had 
the wound he had inflicted proved mortal, or had it not ? 

Under pretence of facilitating her restoration, I stepped up, and 
with a pair of scissors divided the cord that fastened Joanna’s bodice. 
As I expected, her bosom presented traces of a stab—a deep fiery scar. 
Halford’s quick eye noticed that I saw this, and that it had a signifi- 
cance for me. On this he—when the body of the unfortunate man had 
been removed by the keepers—tendered an explanation which spared 
me further conjecture. 

His avowal was to this effect. He was Jasper Nuttall’s rival, and 
was down at Canterbury, waiting an opportunity to see Joanna on the 
day of my first visit to his chambers. Although he then failed to see 
her, he received her letter apprising him of the false step she had 
taken, and imploring his forgiveness. Hence he little imagined that 
she was in danger ; less still, of course, that it was against her I had 
seen a murderous hand raised, or that it was her body we suspected 
to have perished in the flames of the burning house. Heavens! the 
very idea would have driven him frantic. Fortunately, the wound 
inflicted had not proved mortal. The knife did not enter her heart, 
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but passed between the two lobes of the lungs, and the people of the 
lodging-house discovering what had happened in time, the unhappy 
girl was removed to a hospital, so that Nuttall’s second criminal act, 
that of firing the house, was perpetrated in vain. After the fire Jasper 
Nuttall disappeared, and for years Joanna remained in concealment, 
watched over by Halford, though estranged from him by her fatal 
marriage. No doubt the murderer, as he supposed himself to be, 
spent the interval at sea ; but that he nursed the deadliest hatred of 
his rival in his heart was pretty well proved by the attempt at length 
made on Halford’s life, for neither he nor Joanna ever doubted that 
it was Jasper Nuttall who—probably during a temporary stay in Eng- 
land—fired the shot which so nearly ended my friend’s life. All the 
while Nuttall lived, Joanna’s position was a most painful one; but on 
Halford’s receiving my account of the railway accident, and the dis- 
covery it had led to, with the conclusion I had too hastily jumped at, 
that the man was dead, he had formally proposed to his old love, and 
their marriage followed as a thing of course. What wonder, then, that 
Joanna should have been overcome with terror when that night she 
saw her first husband standing alive before her ! 

My hasty conclusion as to the impossibility of the man’s surviving 
had, of course, done all the mischief. He had survived, but his health 
was shattered, and his brain, always weak and excitable, had given 
way, and his friends in England had placed him in the Derby asylum, 
from which he had that day contrived to escape. 

Poor wretch! We pitied him sincerely. Jack’s tender heart was 
moved at his miserable end, and perhaps the least touch of self-reproach 
prompted the tears Joanna shed at the memory of one who had loved 
her as deeply as he had wronged her. For my own part, while I felt 
for him, I was strongly impressed by the singular bearing one upon 
another of the links in this strange chain of events, extending over so 
many years. It seemed a mere accident that I was ever concerned in 
the matter at all; yet but for that accident Halford and Joanna might 
never have been united, and Nuttall would probably have died in the 
asylum, his death unknown to those who, from uncertainty about his 
fate and terror at his probable reappearance, might have gone down 
to their graves nursing a hopeless and fruitless passion. The problem 
of their lives was happily destined to be worked out to a more blissful 
solution. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 





4 
A CHRISTMAS SOIREE 
BY F, W. ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF “ GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY,” ETC. 


Ir was held a few days after Christmas 1867, down a back-street near 
Fitzroy-square. It had been well advertised in its way, though the 
daily and weekly papers had not been patronised by its promoters, and 
only one class-organ had had the honour of an insertion of six lines. 
In the parlours of a few beer-shops and coffee-shops round Fitzroy- 
square and Cleveland-street had been affixed small yellow bills an- 
nouncing that the annual soirée of a certain class of operatives had 
been fixed for a certain day, and that that soirée would commence with 
a vocal and instrumental amateur concert and terminate with a ball; 
and that the price of admission would be sixpence, with a liberal dis- 
count to all the members of a club in which these particular operatives 
held interest. The soirée was to commence at eight P.M. precisely, and 
the profits of the whole proceeding were to be made over to a fund 
which these worthy operatives had instituted for the benefit of those 
of their order temporarily unfit for work, or to whose share a stroke of 
work had not fallen of late days. This important announcement was 
concluded by the words ‘‘ Come early ;” and I went early accordingly, 
and reached the room that had been hired for the occasion at five 
minutes to eight, exactly five minutes too soon, as the visitors—num- 
bering at that time about six or seven and twenty, exclusive of babies 
in arms—having nothing wherewith to amuse themselves save the fresh 
arrivals, immediately turned round in their seats and regarded me with 
the gravest interest. Having undergone this ordeal until the novelty 
of my appearance had worn off, and three ladies and one gentleman— 
the latter arrived in his shirt-sleeves, but was told peremptorily to put 
on his coat by a master of the ceremonies in a dress-coat and buff 
vest—had diverted public attention by their entrance, I found myself 
at liberty to take stock of the community. 

It was evident at a first glance that, if this annual soirée were to 
be a success, the promoters had calculated rather on the attractions of 
their ball than of the concert by members of the trade. Evident also 
that eight o’clock for these hard-working and industrious folk—compris- 
ing women as well as men amongst their order, I may add—was a very 
early hour, and one not likely to be patronised by those who had bread 
to earn and mouths to feed with it. There was on the countenance of 
the master of the ceremonies an expression of confidence in results that 
doubtless emanated from his knowledge of the number of tickets dis- 
posed of, and he was aman not to be damped by the sparse attendance at 
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this early stage of the proceedings. He looked like one who had not 
had his trouble for nothing—figuratively speaking, for all services were 
gratuitous on this occasion—and who in his mind’s eye was conscious 
of a great success coming with the later hours. He and the committee 
—I was informed afterwards that he was chairman of the committee, 
kept a little shop round the corner, and was a “good sort”—had not hired 
that room, decorated it with paper flowers and mottoes, and gone to 
the expense of gas, in vain; he and his coadjutors had worked hard 
for success, and as those who work hard for success generally attain it, 
it was satisfactory to guess by the M. C.’s glowing face that the great 
event of jis year was to be no exception to the general rule. 

At this early stage of the proceedings one notable feature of the 
evening was the number of babies sleeping in all positions across their 
mothers’ laps, or staring up at the gas, or crowing with delight at 
things in general—babies who could not be left at home in an empty 
house with their own empty stomachs for company, but must be 
brought out at all hazards, and fed surreptitiously during the evening, 
and jogged off to sleep as often as circumstances or their own peculiar 
temperaments would permit. Some of the mothers, whose offspring 
were preternaturally wakeful or “teething,” were looking fagged already, 
but were full of hopes of a more pleasant evening when John and Dick 
should arrive and take their turns at nursing, as model fathers and 
husbands should do. 

The concert did not begin at eight o’clock precisely ; at that hour 
two men arrived and commenced fitting a series of boards on trestles 
at the end of the room by the entrance-doors, which operation, together 
with the furnishing of the boards with refreshments, consisting of 
ginger-beer, lemonade, bottled ale, oranges, apples, and Spanish nuts— 
the latter commodities excellent things after dancing, I suppose, or 
they would not have been there—occupied the time and the attention 
of the company until a quarter-past eight, when a child of three years 
old, who had arrived very dirty, or had got very dirty since it had 
arrived, toddled down the room and bought an apple. At half-past 
eight the company, which had increased to about fifty operatives, be- 
came a little noisy and impatient, and an incessant rattling of the heels 
of boots against the boards set in, until a gentleman in a shooting-coat 
appeared upon the platform and made a dash at a piano in the corner. 
The business of the evening commenced, the visitors settled them- 
selves into their seats, and were all attention to a fantasia which, 
upon the whole, was very well played, and deserved the hearty ap- 
plause it received. The applause was always hearty after every 
performance, and the performance was not always such as deserved 
applause, it is only fair to add. The influence of the music-hall was 
powerfully apparent here, and the singers of those vacuous comicalities 
and inane doggrels which followed were always the most vociferously ap- 
plauded as they approached nearest to the style of their vulgar originals. 
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One shy-looking girl, who suffered very much from stage-fright, broke 
down in “ No, no, no; not for Flo!” but gathered a little more courage after 
two or three encores—the encores were something alarming—and wound- 
up with a ditty in which a skipping-rope accompaniment was introduced. 
This was evidently a popular air somewhere by the roar of satisfac- 
tion which heralded its commencement, and by the almost unanimous 
chorus which followed every verse till the débutante ran blushing from 
the platform at the conclusion of the song. There were other ladies 
of more nerve and less voice; there were gentlemen who seemed 
all voice, and whose power of lungs were of a cast-iron order ; there 
were good singers, bad singers, and indifferent singers—the indifferent 
predominating ; and there was a climax in the shape of a brass band 
that I am never likely to forget. 

The brass band was a surprise to a great many. Everything to the 
uninitiated was more or less a surprise, no programmes of the enter- 
tainment having been issued, as such luxuries would not have paid the 
expense of printing off; but the brass band was the great “ astonisher” 
of the evening. It was a band in connection with this particular 
trade—a very large band, and a very good band indeed for amateurs, 
or for a breezy common, but for a somewhat small room a trifle too 
grand and overpowering. Still, the committee had solicited the ser- 
vices of this operatives’ amateur musical union; and the band had 
arrived seventy strong, and had absorbed a quarter of an hour in 
trying to find space for its members on the small platform which had 
been erected. Space having been found, with the exception of room 
for an extra half-dozen or so who brayed up a flight of stairs leading to 
the orchestra, a selettion of airs from an opera was performed. They 
were the noisiest of airs from the noisiest of operas, and each player 
blew his soul into his instrument, and seemed to be straining hard to 
blow it out of the other end. 

The first few bars were sufficient to clear the three front seats of 
their occupants; human ears so close to the terrific harmony could 
not have stood against the music, and there ensued a stampede to the 
back rows, amidst much laughing from the rest of the community. Add 
to this, that all the babies awoke at once and shrieked convulsively, 
and the effect of the brass band in that room may be readily imagined. 
We were all glad when the favourite airs were terminated and the 
band had filed one by one down a narrow staircase at the back, occupy- 
ing about ten minutes in getting off the platform with their music, 
music-stands, and instruments. There were no attempts made to encore 
the band; and the “Pilgrim of Love,” sung by a feeble little tenor, came 
like a glorious calm after an awful tempest. 

The singing continued until half-past eleven o’clock, when the seats 
were ranged against the wall by the master of the ceremonies and a 
few friends who rushed forward to assist him; a violin, cornet, and 
harp made their appearance on the platform, and were cheered enthu- 
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siastically by the wild spirits anxious for the dancing ; and the master 
of the ceremonies informed the community in general, that bonnets, 
cloaks, and hats would be taken care of in an adjoining room for the 
small charge of one penny each article. This was an invitation to 
which the visitors did not heartily respond. “A penny indeed!” one old 
gentleman in a red worsted comforter growled forth a few seats from 
me, as though in all his life he had never heard of such extortion; and 
only a few young ladies retired to the room aforesaid, and returned 
shortly afterwards with their bonnets off and their back-hair re- 
arranged. 

The room by this time was full of operatives and operatives’ wives 
and daughters, all very poorly clad; for this class of which I write is 
represented by the poorest of our working-bees, though it “ strikes” a 
great deal, and has a trade-union of its own that is incessantly agitating. 

The men were unmistakably “seedy” in attire; they wore no gloves, 
and were indifferently off for boots as a rule; though here and there a 
young man with pretensions to fashion showed himself, and was regarded 
with respect accordingly. The ladies were neat enough in their attire, 
but one could see that they had pinched themselves a little for the sake 
of trimmings, and that in the sprucest of the flock there had been no 
light struggle at over-time to procure the smart ribbons which streamed 
behind their merinos and cotton prints. A few of the ladies wore gloves 
—good wearing dark gloves, and none of your fancy articles—and these 
were the belles of the room for a while, until a grand commotion ensued 
at the door, and two sisters arrived in white book-muslin, with broad 
scarlet sashes round their waists. 

“‘ My stars! look here, Sally,” I heard one young lady say to another; 
‘‘here’s the Smithses; don’t they look nice!” 

“ I think,” said Sally with emphasis, “that they’se dressed to death.” 

Which was the opinion of a great many of the ladies present, judg- 
ing by the contemptuous expression of countenance visible when the 
Misses Smith promenaded. Such little jealousies are common in the 
best society, and I do not hold them up for ridicule here. The Smiths 
had bestowed great pains on their toilet, and they had their reward in 
the envy of their sex and the admiration of the red-handed, pale-faced 
young men about them, who, however, were nervous of approaching 
them for the first half-hour, and of soliciting the honour of their 
hands for the next dance. By degrees the ladies and gentlemen 
whose services had been in request for the concert came into the room, 
and the delight it was to dance with these heroes and heroines was very 
plainly visible, and those who had the pleasure of their acquaintance— 
and not a few had that pleasure, and called them by their Christian 
names—were as proud as peacocks, and were excessively demonstrative 
that evening in their friendship. These amateur vocalists, numbering 
perhaps twenty or two dozen, gave a more select character to the pro- 
ceedings, and all went merrily with these happy artisans. 
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And that they were all happy in their way there was little reason 
to doubt; this was a great féte, and would be a red-letter day in 
their calendar of recollections; the glorious consummation of all for 
which they had saved, and washed, and trimmed, and ironed for weeks! 
That they were more vigorous in their dancing than one is accustomed 
to see, only told of their keen appreciation for enjoyment of a salta- 
tory character; and it was pleasant to watch the enjoyment and see 
the laughing faces about one for a while. The ladies danced more fre- 
quently than the gentlemen, and when gentlemen were scarce—they 
seemed to get all of a heap by the door at times, just as they do at 
Willis’s Rooms or my Lady Pompon’s rout—they danced with one 
another, rather than sit aside watching the festivities. The young 
mothers, who had come early, danced when the occasion presented 
itself and the husbands could be found to hold the babies; and the 
old mothers watched admiringly their children, found partners for them, 
possibly speculated on the most eligible matches for their daughters, 
and were glad in their hearts when Jones, a foreman of a shop, or 
Higgins, an overlooker, paid more than extra attention to their Sarahs 
or Betsy Janes. 

One lady, who had brought a basket of provisions and a light-brown 
fluid in a bottle—a stout, motherly old soul this—was a source of con- 
siderable confusion to me, until I could bear her no longer, and shifted 
my place from her. She was a severe old lady, with a front; and as 
she sat and nursed her basket, she looked straight before her and made 
remarks which cut me to the quick, but to which I could not grace- 
fully reply without laying myself open to the suspicion that I had been 
listening to her convérsation. 

“Why the gentlemen don’t dance, with all these gals about and 
wanting partners too, I can’t make out. What are they here for, I 
wonder, if they can’t do anythink, or”’—here a long pause—“ or won’t 
do anythink. There’s a nice gal over there in brown who'd make a 
good partner, I’m sure.’ 

After reflecting for a while upon the young lady in brown, she burst 
forth with : 

“I ony wish I was young enough, I wouldn’t be a-sitting here. 
I’d be ashamed to be a-sitting about, if I was young enough. I 
wouldn’t let anybody who could dance sit about and do nothing. 
What's the good of paying money away to do nothing ?” 

Whether these remarks were levelled at me, anxious to remain in 
the background as an observer, or were called forth by the paucity of 
male partners at an early period of the ball, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining ; but I am afraid that I was the target at which 
she levelled her shafts, for all the looks ahead of her. She had no 
reason to complain of the dancers neglecting their duty later in the 
‘ evening, for the courage of the young men at the close gathered 
strength by degrees and by example, and before one o’clock in the 
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morning those who could dance were hard at their work. There 
was a run upon refreshments also at that hour, and the popping of 
ginger-beer corks and the cracking of nuts were heard ceaselessly 
between the parts. There was no supper-room, and consequently the 
dances went on without intermission; time enough for supper when 
the evening’s amusement was over, and the band on the platform had 
played its last galop—moments were too precious now. 

All the dances were played that night that were ever invented, I 
believe. Quadrilles, Lancers, Caledonians, redowas, polkas, waltzes, 
galops, Spanish dances, followed one another in rapid succession, and 
in the steps of each the visitors were near the mark. One or two 
figures in the lancers and quadrilles were new to me, but common 
enough to all who participated in them; and these seemed to comprise 
an unnecessary amount of twirling and untwirling, winding up with a 
general rush at one another, and much stamping of the heels of boots. 
Between the dances the gentlemen looked out for their partners, and 
the ladies were prettily unconscious; the remarks of the latter being 
often humorous, and to the purpose. 

“Why wouldn’t you dance with him, Fanny?” one girl whispered 
to another, who had refused what was in her estimation a most eligible 
young man. 

“OQ, I don’t like him!” was the explanation offered; “he puts his 
leg out a quarter of an hour before he wants it.” 

And watching afterwards the gentleman alluded to, there was cer- 
tainly very good reason for the young lady’s remark on that gentle- 
man’s eccentricity. It was this same young lady whose refusal of a 
second offer—this was at the period when offers were plentiful—was 
too much for her friend’s patience. The rejected one was withdrawing 
when the friend—a plain, broad-faced young lady, not greatly sought 
after by the male sex—sprang up and caught him by the arm. 

‘* Here, you-sir, I will!” she exclaimed; and the instant afterwards 
they were waltzing round the room together. 

The master of the ceremonies worked with indefatigable zeal: he 
looked everywhere for partners; he had an eye for the proprieties; he 
allowed no hats on, and he stood up in every dance from beginning to 
end of the list during the time that I remained a looker-on. He was 
a dancer of the old school, and went at it with vigour and earnest- 
ness, his polkas and waltzes being models of manly exercise. He, too, 
was somewhat afflicted with that extraordinary complaint to which my 
attention had been already directed: he put his leg out before he 
wanted it also, and there were not a few who imitated his example, 
and were men of forethought and caution. But he thoroughly enjoyed 
himself with the rest, and a merrier man, within the limits of becom- 
ing mirth, I have never seen at soirées dansantes. 

There was a shadow thrown upon his rejoicing later in the night, 
or rather in the morning; but he was a man equal to the emergency. 
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In the midst of this temperate enjoyment, two operatives suddenly 
appeared, a little the worse for the liquor that they had imbibed before 
coming to the ball. I have seen, at soirées of a higher class, gentle- 
men arrive late at night, after dinner-parties or bachelors’ wine-parties, 
a trifle the worse for previous festivities also; but they have confined 
themselves to looking on with red sleepy eyes, or to button-holding 
friends and asking questions with a husky utterance; they have sel- 
dom attempted to dance, and never to dance with each other, as I 
believe has been recommended by an able and eloquent divine of our 
times. These two indiscreet operatives, however, to the amazement 
of the ladies and the indignation of the master of the ceremonies, put 
down their hats on the benches, and stood up as partners in the first 
set of quadrilles. The master of the ceremonies left his partner and 
remonstrated; and the gentlemen, confused at the interruption, but 
obedient to the power with which the master of the ceremonies was 
invested, took their seats again, and talked the matter over very se- 
riously to themselves. 

“Never knew such a thing in my life before,” one said; whilst the 
other said, “It was a jolly shame;” and went to sleep a few minutes 
afterwards, with his hands in his pockets. The next dance being a 
polka, the gentleman left awake walked round the room in search of 
a partner, secured one, stumbled once or twice with her, until she, be- 
coming aware of his condition, broke away and went back to her place. 
The gentleman was again heard asserting that he had never known 
such a thing in his life before ; when the master of the ceremonies, ren- 
dered furious by this blot upon the evening’s harmony, bounded across 
the room and collared him. 

“You must get out of this; we don’t want any drunken men here.” 

 Ain’t drunk.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“T shay I ain't,” he repeated with tipsy gravity; “I shay you'll 
have to prove your words.” 

“Here, policeman, take this man away.” 

And a policeman, well wrapped up for the night, came into the 
room, bull’s-eyed and helmeted—a spectre of every-day life that was a 
trifle depressing. 

“T’ll go out,” said the tipsy operative, alarmed by these quick mea- 
sures; ‘I don’t want to—make dish-turbance—if you think I can’t 
dance—I’ll go home—course. Where's Bill?” 

His friend William had already been aroused and conducted from 
the establishment, and this information was immediately imparted to 
him—* Bill’s gone.” 

‘ “Gone downstairs wi’out me? Well, I’ll go, then. Where’s my 
at?” 

He walked to the side-benches, followed by the policeman and the 
master of the ceremonies, took up the first hat that he could find, and 
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was marching off with it, when a shout from its legal owner arrested 
his attention. 

* Looks very much like my hat, shir,” he said, putting it down 
again and taking up the next, which also proved to be wrong, and also 
elicited an angry remonstrance from the proprietor, who came polking 
across with his partner to tell him to “ just drop it.” _ 

After an undignified escort round three-fourths of the room, the hat 
was discovered, or at all events a hat against the confiscation of which 
no one urged a protest, and the gentleman, still proclaiming that he 
was ready to depart peaceably, went out of the room in company with 
the policeman, and was heard outside in the street five minutes after- 
wards, shouting energetically for Bill. 

This little contrefemps was the only hitch in the evening’s amuse- 
ment; everything else was fairly conducted, and all worked harmoni- 
ously and peacefully to the end. The men were honest fellows, who 
danced as though they were assured that dancing would do them 
good, and they entered into the amusement with a spirit which I 
should like to see infused sometimes into slower and grander assem- 
blies; and their partners were so happy, that it made one happy too 
to look into their beaming faces. Everything was well conducted, 
and, in the true sense of the word, respectable; everyone was at his 
ease, and want of ceremony did not jar upon the fine feelings of the 
audience. If one white-haired old fellow, who had chaperoned two 
daughters thither, who were not anxious to go home, took off his boots 
at last, and tucked a pair of gray-worsted, gouty-looking feet under the 
bench, to save them from being jumped on, why, the hour was late, his 
feet were tender, and he shocked no one by an action which paterfamilias 
out with his girls would be often very glad to imitate. I left them 
dancing as vigorously as if the entertainment had but recently .com- 
menced, and the only signs of fatigue were in the minstrels and the 
babies, and in those who did not dance, but sat against the wall and 
watched dreamily their agile friends. Outside in the drizzling rain 
there were no carriages awaiting the pleasure of the dancers; not a 
single cab had been attracted by the sounds of revelry within to linger 
there in the hope of a late fare. The policeman stood in the open 
doorway out of the rain, and was the only sign of life visible. The 
elements of this goodly company would separate presently without more 
fuss and noise than people in high spirits generally indulge in. Some 
merry peals of langhter, the tucking-up of dresses, the turning of skirts 
over best bonnets, the stowing of babies under arms in bagpipe fashion, 
and ‘then a run for it along wet pavements and across muddy streets 
until home was reached, and all the glories of that night had faded 
away with the every-day life about them once again. 





A LADY FAUST 
An Allegory 


A Laby looked in her mirror’s face ; 

Nor wealth had she, nor beauty, nor grace ; 

And one by one had her visions died, 

She thought, as she looked in the glass—and sighed ! 


“J wield no sceptre, no empire rule, 
Nor can make out of all wise men one fool ; 
And out of the lees of fashion’s wine 
Flows not-for me one drop divine.” 


She started ; lo, at her side there stood 

(At her side, that is, in her fancy’s mood) 
A soft impalpable spirit of air, 

That answered the murmurs of her despair. 


He had a specious, plausible mien, 
Rose-flowers for wings, but a thorn between ; 
A tender smile, but a withering eye— 

False beacon to lure a vessel by. 


Said the tempter, “ Thou shalt have jewels and gold ; 
Thy face shall be fair, thrice-fair to behold ; 

And thine eyes like diamonds bright shall shine 
From the richest depths of Golconda’s mine. 


Thy foes shall envy, thy friends shall smile, 
And men shall bow to thine every wile ; 
Life’s cup to thee shall be lusciously sweet, 
And its golden chaplets fall at thy feet. 


“Ten years I give thee of untouched health, 
Ten years of the pearls of beauty and wealth ; 
Beauty is conquest, and wealth is power, 
And the twain together an empress’s dower. 


But presently shall thy bloom fall off, 

And men shall wonder and women scoff ; 
And thy golden locks grow scanty and gray, 
And the gloom of night eclipse life’s day.” 


* * * * * * 


She paused awhile—hour followed hour— 
Ten years, ten years of beauty and power! 
"Twas terribly great the sacrifice ; 
But “ the woman” triumphed—she paid the price ! 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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I TELL TARA THE STORY OF MY LOVE. 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 


OR THE 


Adventures und Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuapter XXII. RELEAsE. 


I rounp myself shortly after our release sitting on the wet grass 
outside the veranda, in a stupefied condition, staring vacantly on 
the prostrate form of my patron, who was stretched at full length 
beside me. I think I had followed him and remained with him by a 
kind of instinct, which was something less than sense or affection ; 
for my brain was dazed, and all that followed during this day, and 
several other days, seemed of the nature of a dream. 

First came a vision of a spacious chamber, adorned with a certain 
barbaric splendour—the throne-chamber of a conqueror—roughiy put 
together in a house half destroyed by cannon-shot;—a handsome 
brown face and glittering eyes, arched brows of deepest black scowl- 
ing upon us from beneath a jewelled turban, and round about us a 
crowd of grinning slaves and parasites, and the flash of arms, and 
gaudy colouring of Moorish uniforms. 

This is Suraja Doulah, before whom my patron has been brought 
to answer for his misdeeds, and to say what he has done with the 
English wealth that is missing from the treasure-chamber of the 
factory. 

I hear a voice that is strange and yet familiar relating, in faint, 
broken accents, the horrors of last night; and looking towards the 
speaker, see Mr. Holwell sitting on a heap of plundered books, sup- 
ported on each side by a Moorish sergeant, and with a countenance 
more ghastly than death. 

The Sun of the State has neither time nor attention for this stupid 
recital of human agony. 

“Tell me where the English treasure is buried,” he cries savagely ; 
“that there is hidden wealth in this place, I know; and you, who held 
the fort when the others had fled, doubtless helped to put it away. 
Lead my treasurer to the hiding-place, or, by the soul of the Prophet, 
you shall be blown from a cannon’s mouth before sunset.” 

“Death, saheb, has no terror for me,” answered Mr. Holwell 
calmly ; “I suffered last night an anguish as many times worse than 
sudden death as there are grains in a handful of sand. Think not I 
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fear death at the mouth of a cannon, or from the lash of a native 
executioner.” 

He then, with a most wonderful calmness, proceeded to assure the 
Soubahdar that none of the Company’s money had been buried or 
hidden, and to explain how it happened that the treasury was so low 
at the time of the siege; how the greater part of the native mer- 
chandise had been shipped before the month of April, while the ves- 
sels containing our British importations had not yet arrived; and how 
we were thus as poor in goods as in cash,—which was diminished by 
the large sums advanced to native factors, whose cotton-stuffs would 
only be réady in the ensuing year. 

The tyrant listened, but half-convinced as I could perceive, and, 
with a muttered execration, ordered us from his presence as prisoners, 
in the charge of the general of the household troops. 

Mr. Holwell reminded him of his solemn promise of honourable 
treatment; but this question he waived, and still harped upon the hid- 
den treasure. 

We were carried in a hackerry to the general’s camp, which lay 
within the Morattoe ditch, and near Omichund’s garden, full three 
miles from the fort. The rest of the survivors were set at liberty, 
with the exception of Mrs. Carey, our one female companion in that 
fatal death-chamber. This wretched creature—whose husband, a man 
of full habit, had expired of suffocation—happened to be young and 
handsome. She was conducted at once to the Soubah’s zenana; and 
by this one cruel instance, we may divine what fate would have 
awaited other Englishwomen had they been so unfortunate as to fall 
into the power of this Moorish profligate. 

The dead were thrown promiscuously into the ditch of an unfinished 
ravelin, and hastily covered with the earth. 


Arrived at the camp, we were loaded with fetters, and stowed, with 
two miserable companions—also members of the Company’s civil ser- 
vice —into a sepoy’s tent, four feet long by three wide, and about 
three feet high. Here we lay, half in and half out of the tent. But 
although a heavy rain fell without ceasing all through the ensuing 
night, it was as a night in Paradise compared with the sufferings that 
had gone before. 

My next vision is of a march under the burning sun, the march of 
four gaunt ghosts, heavily laden with fetters, scarce able to drag their 
weary limbs onward at the savage word of command. Then a night 
in an open veranda fronting the broad bright river, the four wretches 
still laden with irons, and guarded by a strong detachment of stalwart 
Mahometans—it is so probable these fever-stricken, fettered creatures 
will try to run away. 

Now comes a journey in an open boat, a journey that seems end- 
less. The four English wretches have broken out into boils, which 
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spread all over their bodies like the boils of Job. The boat draws a 
good deal of water, and the four sufferers lie on a bed of wet bamboos. 
When the crew are negligent of baling, the sufferers wake from fitful 
feverish slumber to find themselves half under water. But after the 
Black Hole this is luxury: yes, even though no one of the sufferers 
can move his cramped and fettered limbs without inflicting exquisite 
tortures upon himself, or on his companions. These travellers are 
half naked, and for sole defence from sun, rain, and dew, possess a 
ragged bit of matting, which they begged as they were leaving the 
dock-head at Calcutta. Their diet is rice-water gruel. 

And so up the noble river to Hooghley, scarce a less ghastly burden 
than the corpses which piety sets afloat on the sacred waters. Forward 
again, with numerous misadventures, to Santipore, where our open boat 
broke down, and a request being sent to the zemindar for other boats 
was refused; and here, after incalculable sufferings endured by my 
patron, who was marched to the rebellious zemindar ironed as he was, 
his legs streaming with blood, his body faint and exhausted by fever, 
fatigue, and pain, we were at last transferred to an open fishing-dingy. 
In this boat we endured a new torture from want of room, and so con- 
tinued our voyage, which only ended on the afternoon of July 7th, 
having thus lasted thirteen days. 

Much kindness had been shown us on our way, notably by Mr. Law, 
the manager of the French factory, who bribed our guards to indulge 
us, and provided us with clothes, linen, provisions, liquors, and cash. 

We landed at Muxadavad, and after being marched as felons 
through the streets of the city, were deposited in an open stable near 
the Soubah’s palace. Here we lay, closely guarded on one side by 
Moors, on the other by Gentoos, and almost stifled by the crowds of 
spectators who came from all quarters of the city to stare at this pleas- 
ing show, and so blocked us in from morning till night that we nar- 
rowly escaped a second suffocation. 

On the 11th of July the Soubah arrived at the city from Calcutta, 
which he had rechristened Allynuggur, the Fort of Ally,* in pious com- 
memoration of his heroic victory. We were now moved from the stable 
to a bungalow, and flattered with hopes of speedy release. These hopes 
were, however, suddenly destroyed by the intelligence that the Soubah 
had determined upon sending us back to Calcutta in irons, to be deli- 
vered to the mercy of Manickchund, the new governor. My patron 

now abandoned himself to despair, protesting that we should never be 
got alive out of the hands of that Hindoo miser. 

Seeing nothing but destruction before us, we dined with the des- 
perate appetite of wretches doomed to immediate execution, and lay 
down to sleep with the lazy apathy of despair. From this slumber we 
were wakened suddenly by the chief of our guard, who told us the 


* Ally was the son-in-law of the Prophet Mahomet, and is venerated by all 
Mahometans. 
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Soubah was approaching on his way to the palace. Resolved to appeal 
once more to this wretch, we entreated the guard to leave us free to 
see and be seen by him; and when the royal litter came abreast of our 
shelter, saluted the tyrant with the usual salaam. 

It seemed as if some touch of pity was actually awakened in that 
brutal breast; or it is more likely Suraja Doulah was weary of tortur- 
ing us, and was at last convinced of our poverty. He beckoned us to 
the side of his palanquin, stared at us inquisitively from head to foot 
for some moments, as at some curious spectacle, and then ordered the 
guard to strike off our irons and set us free. 

It was all the work of a few minutes. We stood in the road staring 
at one another stupidly, until one of us burst into tears, and we fell 
upon each other’s breasts and embraced as Englishmen rarely do in the 
most moving moments. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I TAKE SERVICE WITH A NEW MASTER. 


AFTER receiving hospitable entertainment and much kindness from 
the gentlemen of the Dutch factory, we started on our journey to Fulta, 
where the fugitives from Calcutta were now stationed. The care of our 
Dutch friends had done much to recover us; but we were still shattered 
in health and spirits, and the shadows of what we had been before 


that fatal night of the 20th of June. At Fulta we found nothing 
but misery. The frightened creatures who had left Calcutta had fled 
for the most part without so much as a change of clothing, and were 
now herded together in the ships, where they slept on the decks, ex- 
posed to all the hardships of weather, and threatened on every side by 
death; for this part of the river is most unhealthy, and a malignant 
fever had already begun to decimate our countrymen when Mr. Holwell 
and I arrived at Fulta. 

He spoke with considerable warmth of the folly the English were 
guilty of in remaining at this miserable station one hour after the wind 
and weather permitted them to make for Madras. 

‘*‘ These people have a perfect genius for fatal mistakes,” he said to 
me. ‘“ What could be easier for them than to push on to Madras? yet 
they stick here, at a constant waste of life and money. Since ships 
have to be kept here in order to protect them, they say that to leave 
the river would be to give up the cause for lost. It would be but 
abandoning a cause already lost, and lost by their own misconduct. 
These miserable creatures can do nothing to retake Calcutta; and what- 
ever effort is to be made for its recapture would be assisted by our 
departure, as the Nabob would consider we had abandoned the case 
as hopeless, and would thus be thrown off his guard.” 

The fugitives were, however, in no humour to listen to reason. 
‘They had lost everything. The wealth and independence for which 
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they had toiled for years, the golden fruit of many a lucky speculation, 
the prize of many a bold adventure, had been snatched from them in a 
single night. Nothing could be more complete than the ruin of the 
English in Bengal at this juncture; and he must have been a bold 
visionary who could dream we should ever regain our footing there. | 
Happily for us, there was ONE such daring dreamer; but not amongst 
the fever-stricken, despairing fugitives of Fulta. 

Here we remained for five long dreary months, during which I had 
some occupation in assisting my patron to draw up a full and particular 
account of the defence and surrender of Fort William, together with 
the intrigues that preceded the Soubah’s attack. This paper proved of 
great value to him afterwards when anonymous slanderers, aided by 
the malice of a faction, would have stigmatised him as the chief cause 
of our troubles in the June last past. 

This dismal interval gave me but too much leisure in which to 
brood over my private troubles, and above all to consider that strange 
piece of information which Philip Hay had volunteered in the Black- 
Hole Prison. Whether that faithful-unfaithfal companion of mine had 
outlived the 20th of June I knew not; but he had not yet appeared at 
Fulta, where most of the survivors had found their way after receiving 
some kindness from Omichund, who was now high in the favour of 
Suraja Doulah, and who, in spite of his wrongs, had shown this much 
charity to the English. 

“T have little doubt the wily old Gentoo betrayed us, Bob,” said 
Mr. Holwell; “but when he moved the hidden spring of the machine 
that crushed us, he knew not how deadly an instrument he was setting 
in motion. The ruin he intended for us has ingulfed his own trea- 
sures, and he has suffered alike in his affections and his pocket. But 
so long as he refills the last, I fancy he can bring himself to endure the 
wounds inflicted on the first. They say he is in a fair way to get his 
money restored to him by the Soubah, and he seems to take the anni- 
hilation of his family with exemplary fortitude.” 

‘‘ Yet the Hindoos are an affectionate race, sir.” 

“True, Bob; but the man who gives his soul to the worship of 
lucre has no room for any other affection. Remember the inspired 
dictum: ‘Thou canst not serve God and Mammon.’ And when Shy- 
lock has to choose between his daughter and his money-bags, be sure he 
will take the latter.” 

“T hope the English will not be so weak as to trust Omichund 
again, sir,” I said. 

“Trust him? No, Robert; but if we want his services we shall buy 
them. The man will sell Suraja Doulah to us, as he sold us to 
Suraja Doulah, if we can pay him his price. We English traders 
have never been over-particular in the choice of our tools. We should 
be more than human did we not sometimes take a lesson in political 
manceuyring from these unscrupulous Moors.” 
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At Fulta I frequently saw the gentle Indian maiden whom it had 
been my good fortune to rescue from a violent end. The simple crea- 
ture regarded me with so warm a gratitude as to shame my small and 
accidental service; but when I suggested some plan for conveying her 
_ back to her grandfather, she shrank affrighted from the idea of such 
areturn. By her association with the English, and the performance 
of small menial duties in good Mrs. Witherington’s service, she had 
lost caste; and she told me in all seriousness that her grandfather 
would rather have known her dead with the rest than so dishonoured 
a survivor. 

“Let me stay with the good English lady,” she pleaded; “and 
with the dear English babies who love me. They are sick, and they 
need Tara.” 

Sure I am that a more faithful nurse never watched a sick-bed than 
this dear girl. I was stricken with fever myself while I stayed aboard 
ship, and she tended me with unwearying devotion; a care so fond 
and tender that, had I not been bound heart and soul by the old hope- 
less love, I must needs have given her my affection, and formed one of 
those alliances which are of such frequent occurrence. 

Had I so pledged my heart and my honour, as God is my judge, I 
would have been true to the vows thus made, and would have scorned 
to repudiate a tie so holy, as I have but too often seen such ties repu- 
diated by my countrymen. 

One day during my slow recovery from the fever, some unconscious 
touch of tenderness in the Gentoo maiden’s tone and manner awakened 
me to a sense of danger to her in this most innocent companionship. 
As her deliverer, she had been from the first inclined to regard me 
with a somewhat romantic feeling ; and in the confusion of our wretched 
existence at Fulta we two had been thrown more together than we 
could have been under any but such exceptional circumstances. Un- 
intentionally to win this gentle heart, and wound it, would have been 
a real affliction to me; so, convinced that in such matters candour is 
ever wiser than diplomacy, I made some excuse for relating the story 
of my youth, and told Tara how I had loved, and how I had lost all 
dear to me in the home I had left so far away. 

The passionate sorrow with which she heard the conclusion of my 
story showed me that my fancy had been no vain delusion of a cox- 
comb, and that plain-mannered, dark-faced Robert Ainsleigh had indeed 
been so unlucky as to win this tender heart. All that the affection of 
a brother could do to alleviate a grief which I was bound to respect, 
and in a manner ignore, I did; and my Indian maiden smiled as she 
parted from me. But from this time I carefully avoided any renewal 
of our familiar intercourse; and when I by and by left the wretched 
settlement, our parting, although affectionate, was of the briefest. 


Mr. Holwell’s property embarked in the Diligence Snow had all 
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fallen into the hands of the enemy, and he now decided upon return- 
ing to England for the restoration of his shattered health. My own 
savings, the yearly residue of a very modest salary, and the result of 
two or three happy investments, had been confiscated with the effects 
of my patron, and I was now penniless. Thus, though I yearned to 
revisit England with a passionate longing, I felt myself constrained to 
remain in Bengal, since I could not with a decent grace ask the favour 
of my passage-money from Mr. Holwell’s impoverished resources. 

To stay behind seemed a dismal prospect, for my patron’s departure 
would leave me without a friend. The fugitives of Fulta were all too 
much disgusted with their reverse of fortune to be capable of charity. 
Their sole delight consisted in quarrelling and recrimination; and 
until this period of my life I had no adequate notion of the pettiness 
to which humanity can sink when unsustained by fortitude. 

“ And these are Christian gentlemen!” I said to myself as I surveyed 
their sordid squabbles. ‘O for a generous heathen, a Themistocles 
or a Cincinnatus, to show these paltry spirits how a great mind can rise 
superior to calamity!” 

I have since thought that my own fortitude under the loss of 
fortune may possibly have been attributable to the fact that I had 
very little to lose, and that I may have been somewhat hard on these 
unhappy merchants, who had lost a great deal. 

In imagining that my position would be utterly hopeless after my 
patron’s departure, I had done that worthy gentleman much wrong. 
He was at once too kind and conscientious to leave me friendless, and 
a few weeks before he was to sail in the Siren sloop announced his 
intentions regarding me. 

“T can scarce believe that the English in Bengal are completely 
ruined, Bob,” he began, ‘though they deserve no better fate. By the 
help of Providence and Clive, I think we may weather the storm, 
always provided the committees of Madras and Fulta do not wreck 
the ship by their absurd jealousies and squabbles for precedence. Now 
in the event of Clive setting us on our feet again, be sure he will do 
it in a grand manner. The conqueror of Arcot is of the stamp of your 
antique heroes, and does everything on a large scale. So in the case 
of success there will be chances for a daring young fellow like your- 
self; and it is on this account that I mean to leave you in Bengal, 
though I at one time thought of taking you back to England with 
me.” . 

“QO sir!” I gasped, my heart beating a hundred to the minute. 

“ Heavens, how the boy’s eyes sparkle! And you would like to go 
back to England, and challenge Mr. Lestrange to mortal combat, and 
ride off with his blood upon your coat-sleeve to woo his widow? No, 
Bob ; I have considered your story, and do not see that a return yonder 
would do you any good, while I am sure you may profit by remaining 
here.” 
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‘I will do whichever you please, sir,” I answered with, I fear, an 
almost sullen resignation. 

‘Wisely spoken, Robert; and now for my plans. Your knowledge 
of the languages renders you a very valuable coadjutor to any man in 
a public post. I wrote some time ago to Watts, who is just now a 
kind of State prisoner at Chinsurah, telling him of my intention to re- 
turn to England, and recommending you to his service in the same 
capacity you have held with me. Any fortunate change in our affairs 
will of course restore him to power; and in the mean time I have no 
doubt he is busy in some secret manner, since he has a rare talent for 
diplomacy. As I expected, he promptly accepts the transfer, and if 
you are content to be confidential secretary to Mr. Watts, instead of 
to John Zephaniah Holwell, the post is ready for you.” 

I thanked Mr. Holwell heartily for his consideration, and was very 
glad thus to obtain my release from Fulta, and to proceed as best 
I might up the river to Chinsurah, which station I reached early in 
December. Here I found Mr. Watts established, in a very doubtful 
frame of mind as to the prospects of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany in Bengal; though he knew that Admiral Watson, with a small 
armament, was on his way to our rescue, and that, after much squab- 
bling of committees and jealousy of brother-officers, Robert Clive had 
been finally accredited with full powers for the delivery of the English 
out of the hands of Suraja Doulah. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 
CLIVE TO THE RESCUE ! 


THE pains of disappointed avarice had imbittered the tyrant’s suc- 
cess at Calcutta. The pitiful condition of the treasury, and the limited 
amount of merchandise which could be realised for the royal plunderer 
after the daring depredations of his soldiery, had been a death-blow to 
his hopes. The native inhabitants of Calcutta had all contrived to 
make off with their treasures while the Soubah’s army was on the road 
to the city, with the exception of the ill-fated Omichund; and the only 
prize in the shape of private fortune swallowed by the royal maw was 
forty thousand rupees and a variety of valuable effects belonging to 
this Gentoo merchant. ‘Thus, that English caution which had im- 
prisoned Omichund on the eve of the siege had thrown this large 
amount into the lap of our worst enemy. 

Disgusted beyond all measure with the poverty of Calcutta, where 
he had perhaps expected a booty as great as Nadir Shah carried away 
from imperial Delhi, the Soubahdar consigned the governorship of the 
Fort of Ally to the Gentoo Manickchund, and turned his royal back 
upon his conquest in search of new victories. In the month of October 
he achieved a rapid conquest of a rebellious relation, the Phoujdar of 
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Purneah, and having seen this youth slaughtered, and his country re- 
duced to submission, returned in triumph to Muxadavad, where he 
expressed himself convinced of our complete annihilation, assuring his 
low-born favourites that we were a very beggarly set of people, and 
that the whole of Europe did not contain ten thousand men. 

From this blissful state of ignorance Suraja Doulah was disturbed 
by the news that Robert Clive and Admiral Watson had retaken Cal- 
cutta by force of arms, after a vain attempt to obtain its peaceful sur- 
render from Manickchund. It had been almost a bloodless victory, 
for the might of Mahometan arms had fled panic-stricken at the aspect 
of British men-of-war, with British soldiers on board them, brighten- 
ing the broad river with an awful glory, while to landward sounded 
the rattle of the cannonade from Colonel Clive’s artillery. 

This capture had been achieved after a spirited skirmish in a green 
hollow, close by a deserted village of mud-huts, within a mile and a 
half of Buz-buzia, where the English were surprised asleep by Manick- 
chund and his army. ‘This surprise might have proved fatal for 
the English arms, had a lesser spirit than Clive’s ruled the fortunes 
of the day. The men had dragged two field-pieces and a tumbril of 
ammunition through a swampy country, and had arrived at this halt- 
ing-place, after a sixteen-hours’ march, worn-out with fatigue, and 
entirely ignorant of the enemy’s vicinity. 

Happily, Clive and British valour prevailed against strength and 
numbers immeasurably superior, and a ball chancing to come unplea- 
santly close to Governor Manickchund’s turban, that distinguished 
Hindoo turned his elephant’s head, and the whole army went lumber- 
ing back through swamp and jungle to the fort named in veneration 
of the god whose shrine was so soon to be overthrown. 

The 1st of January 1757 witnessed the taking of Calcutta by Wat- 
son and Clive, a noble New-Year’s gift, which the Colonel offered to 
the Directors of the East India Company, and for which, with all other 
benefits from the same daring hand, they showed themselves as usual 
ungrateful in the future. Some ill-feeling was displayed between the 
naval and military heroes on this occasion, Admiral Watson allowing 
Clive to be rudely repulsed from the fort which he had helped to cap- 
ture, and Clive asserting his own rights with his usual spirit. 

The English flocked back to their once flourishing settlement to 
find a scene of desolation. The best houses had been demolished, or 
damaged by fire. A Moorish mosque, built with the materials of ruined 
English habitations, defaced the fort; all the prosperous native in- 
habitants had fled from the rapacity of Manickchund, and squalid 
poverty prevailed in every quarter. The private losses of inhabitants 
were roughly estimated at two millions. 

Before January was over, Clive and his army, supported by the 
naval force, had taken Hooghley, a wealthy Moorish city, close to Chin- 
surah, whose inhabitants had been thrown into consternation by the 
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capture of Calcutta, and were ill-prepared to resist a foe they had 
begun to consider invincible, so speedily do these Mahomedans change 
from insolence to cowardice. We heard the cannon roaring as the 
ships battered the fort, and at nightfall were gladdened by the news of 
victory. This conquest gave the English army a handsome booty, and 
must have awakened the Soubahdar from his pleasant delusion respect- 
ing the insignificance of European arms. 

Hooghley was scarce taken when news of the declaration of war 
between England and France arrived from Aleppo. These tidings Mr. 
Watts considered to the last degree alarming, and at once hastened to 
Calcutta, taking me with him, in order to be present at the meetings 
of the select committee. These gentlemen expected that the French 
forces at Chandernagore would at once join the Nabob, as it was well 
known that the ambitious Bussy thirsted for the extirpation of the 
English from Bengal, and for that extension of French empire which 
had been the daring dream of Dupleix. 

Impressed with the belief that even British valour would be power- 
less against the combined forces of Suraja Doulah and Bussy, Clive 
at once wrote to Juggat Séth, the great Gentoo banker at Muxadavad, 
requesting his mediation with the Soubahdar, with a view to arranging 
a peace. Tidings of the capture of Hooghley happened, however, to 
reach the council-chamber at the same time as this pacific overture, 
and the mediator found the tyrant frantic with rage against the Eng- 
lish plunderers who had sacked his town, and eager for an instantaneous 
march to Calcutta. 

Hither he hurried, while Clive, hearing of his approach, made 
prompt preparations to receive him, and at once encamped his forces 
in a strong position on the outskirts of the settlement. To the native 
mind the very tidings of the Soubahdar’s march carried panic—neigh- 
bouring villages refused to send us our usual supplies, Bengalese 
troops deserted. We had but few bullocks for draught, and but 
one horse in the whole settlement, and he a stranger, brought from 
Madras. 

Sorely doubtful of success, and as prudent as he was bold, Colonel 
Clive.now wrote to the Nabob, inviting him to peaceful negotiation. 
The Nabob replied with vast cordiality, but continued his progress; 
and at daybreak on the 3d of February the flames of burning vil- 
lages reddened the sky to the northward, and the flash of arms and 
sound of barbarous music announced the approach of the Soubahdar’s 
army. 

Suraja Doulah encamped in Omichund’s garden, leaving two-thirds 
of his army on the other side of the ditch, while the remaining third of 
his forces took possession of a raised causeway that crossed the Mo- 
rattoe ditch, and thus led into the Company’s territory. When I per- 
ceived their position I could but wonder that Colonel Clive had suffered 
them to seize a post so formidable. 
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Having pitched his royal tent in Omichund’s garden, no doubt at 
the invitation of the wily Gentoo, the Soubahdar held ‘a durbar in full 
state. To this council came two of the Company’s servants, who were 
searched by the prince’s prime minister, before entering his tent, lest 
they should carry hidden weapons wherewith to extinguish that light, 
the Sun of the State. 

These two English gentlemen, Mr. Scrafton and Mr. Walsh, found 
the Nabob surrounded by all his chief officers, and by a circle of scowl- 
ing rascals of enormous stature, men of low birth, but much affected 
by the Sun of the State on account of their bulk and ferocious 
aspect. 

These men sat frowning at our deputies throughout the audience ; 
and Mr. Scrafton afterwards told me how he had at this juncture re- 
called to mind the murderous plot by which this young man’s grand- 
uncle, Allaverdy, had beguiled the Morattoe general into his tent, there 
to slay him. 

With the ever-present fear of assassination, our gentlemen ventured 
to remonstrate with the Nabob for his breach of courtesy in thus enter- 
ing our settlement while he was beguiling Colonel Clive with offers of 
peace, and then handed his Mahometan highness a paper stating the 
proposals of the Company. This the Nabob perused in gloomy silence, 
and anon dismissing the assembly, after some rather alarming whispering 
between himself and his officers, bade our deputies repair to the tent 
of his prime minister, there to await a more private conference. 

‘“‘Egad, Ainsleigh,” said Mr. Scrafton, as he related the adventure 
to me next day, “I had a sensation as of cold water trickling down 
my back the whole time I was in the yellow-faced heathen’s presence, 
and I think had you seen those truculent scoundrels of his glaring at 
us from under their enormous turbans, you’d scarce wonder at our dis- 
taste for the situation. As we left the tent, that Gentoo rogue Omi- 
chund whispered us to take care of ourselves, with a look that I shall 
never forget. Once safe outside the Nabob’s tent, you may be sure we 
did not go to the prime minister’s. The invitation sounded too much 
like the farmer’s wife’s one of ‘ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed.’ We 
bade our black servants extinguish the torches with which they had 
escorted us, preferring the shelter of darkness to so dangerous a dis- 
tinction, made off for Perrin’s redoubt as fast as we could scamper, and 
thence in safety to the camp.” 

It was the report of these two gentlemen that decided Colonel Clive 
upon an immediate attack; and about three o’clock in the morning of 
the 5th he marched out with the chief part of his force, assisted by five 
or six hundred seamen, who drew the artillery and carried ammu- 
nition. At six the English entered the enemy’s camp in a thick fog. 
Had this fog cleared off after they had made themselves masters of the 
camp, the colonel would doubtless have successfully executed his bold 
design, which was to make his first assault upon a train of heavy artil- 
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lery, spike the guns, and push straight forward to the Nabob’s head- 
quarters. But the fog thickening to a dense impenetrable darkness 
threw our men into confusion, and Clive had a sharp contest with a 
strong body of the enemy, from which he withdrew the poorer by two 
field-pieces and an eighth of his small army. Yet, so poor a thing 
was this descendant of the hardy Tartar general, Allaverdy, that a 
skirmish, which Clive considered a defeat, struck terror to his craven 
spirit, and he looked upon this night-attack on his camp as the extreme 
of desperate valour, and, while shivering in his jewelled shoes, roundly 
abused his officers for their arrant cowardice. His own losses had been 
indeed far greater than ours, many officers of distinction, with six hun- 
dred common soldiers, five hundred horses, four elephants, some camels, 
and innumerable bullocks, having perished in the struggle. It was with 
difficulty this cowardly prince, whose host of forty thousand strong 
could not sustain him against Clive and two thousand, was induced to 
spend a second night in such dangerous quarters. His whole army 
were on the watch from sunset to sunrise, and an incessant firing of 
cannon and small arms was kept up as a precautionary measure, lest 
we should again run our raid upon this host of Moorish heroes. It is 
strange how these eastern soldiers take their colour from the captain 
who leads them, and thus the men who could achieve wonders of valour 
under grim old Allaverdy prove the veriest cravens when a craven 
commands them. A Nadir Shah has but to plant his banner on Persia’s 
barren mountains, and a host of conquerors arise at his call. A Clive 
takes a handful of sepoys, and the Moorish legions shrivel like the 
jungle foliage before the rush of a conflagration. What is this subtle 
spirit of the master-mind which can thus infect battalions, this won- 
drous Promethean spark that from the breath of one man’s nostrils 
can fire an army? Yet, when some man like Clive has made our arms 
victorious, there is always a little knot of cavillers ready to dispute his 
claim to praise or reward, while some small evening paper, the oracle 
of coffee-house macaronies, must have its little vapid sneer at the 
hero’s achievements. I lived to see Robert Clive hated because, 
while pouring millions into the coffers of the East India Company, 
he had contrived to make his own fortune. I lived to read the com- 
plaint of one fine gentleman that, while the Roman conquerors were 
content with a garland of oak, our Indian hero had secured a handsome 
income. I lived to see that man who redeemed India from the hands 
of our mortal enemies turn indignantly upon his interrogators of the 
House of Commons, and tell them that had he been a sheep-stealer 
they could scarce have questioned him more insolently. 

This is a long digression ; but when I remember what I saw Robert 
Clive achieve in Bengal, and.consider his experience of a commercial 
nation’s gratitude, I am apt to grow warmer than becomes the writer 
of a sober chronicle such as this. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


FAST AND LOOSE, 


Tue tables were now turned, and the Nabob as eager for peace 
as he had been insolently neglectful of our advances. Swift was his 
retirement from the city whose capture six months before had so 
swelled his pride. The forty thousand black soldiers, with their train 
of elephants and camels, their herds of draught-oxen, their cymbals 
and clarions and gay barbaric banners, turned right-about-face, and 
made the best of their way homewards. 

A treaty was concluded, giving the English all they asked—the 
restoration of their factories, with such effects and moneys as had 
been brought to account in the books of the Nabob’s government, the 
permission to fortify Calcutta, and the confirmation of all those privi- 
leges obtained by Mr. Hamilton, the English surgeon, from the Em- 
peror Ferokhshere. Such was the happy result of Clive’s bold invasion 
of the enemy’s quarters. 

While the Nabob’s ponderous army was still on the road, a pre- 
sent of costly native dresses arrived for Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive, according to the custom of this country, together with a pro- 
posal of alliance offensive and defensive against all enemies. This 
was precisely what the select committee and Colonel Clive desired, 
since Bussy’s late successes in the Carnatic had brought the French 
power dangerously near to Bengal, where they already possessed a 
considerable force at their settlement of Chandernagore. The Nabob’s 
offerings were therefore accepted with all courtesy, and as much affec- 
tion as if the one. hundred and twenty-six unhappy creatures who 
perished miserably in the Black-Hole prison had never been upon the 
face of this earth. Such Christian-like forgiveness and oblivion of 
past wrongs is doubtless a necessary element of state policy ; yet while 
this alliance was making I could not but remember one unfinished 
ditch of the ravelin, into which an undistinguishable heap of corpses 
had been cast without so much as a murmured “ requiescant in pace” 
from any Christian lips. 

A handsome monument now surmounts that common burial-place 
of so much virtue, valour, and promise; but at this time of which I 
write the murders of the 20th of June were yet unavenged; nor did 
it seem anyone’s special business to avenge them. Indeed, I think this 
iniquitous sacrifice of life will make more impression on the minds of 
mankind in the pages of history than it ever produced on the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta, many among whom I encountered some ten years 
afterwards who had not so much as heard the story of our sufferings 
on that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

In my position as Mr. Watts’s private secretary, I was present at 
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an interview in which Colonel Clive expressed himself freely upon the 
subject of our European enemies. 

“Tt is a question whether the French or the English are to be 
masters of Bengal,” said the Colonel, whose face always darkened when 
he spoke of our famous rivals. “Be sure, Watts, there are no bounds 
to the ambition of Bussy; and if once he leaves the Carnatic he will 
make himself master of Suraja Doulah, who is as weak as he is cruel. 
Be sure of that. I trust this Mahometan tyrant about as much as I 
world trust a tiger I had just wounded. So long as the brute can 
scarce crawl he is at our feet; but give him power to spring, and he 
will be at our throats. His pledges of alliance will be cast to the 
winds if once he has Bussy’s men at his back. He owes the French 
no grudge, you see, for they have not made him bite the dust as we 
have ; and he is too short-sighted to consider that their conquests in 
the Carnatic would be repeated here at his expense. Rely on it, the 
time has come for decisive action. We must not suffer ourselves to be 
fooled or hoodwinked by a weak-minded boy’s cunning. Chandernagore 
must fall.” 

No time was lost in preparing the ground. Omichund, who had 
been taken once more into favour with the English, was despatched at 
once to the Nabob, as the most suitable person to sound him upon the 
subject of an early attack on the French settlement, which would be 
impossible after the setting-in of the southern monsoon. 

Omichund returned by and by with a somewhat unsatisfactory 
account of the Nabob, who could not be brought to give a straight 
and clear assent to our wishes. He, however, affected excessive friend- 
liness, requested that Mr. Watts might be appointed the Company's 
deputy at Muxadavad, and asked the loan of twenty English gunners 
to serve in his own artillery,—a trick intended to blind us to his 
treachery, as we had afterwards good reason to know. 

This choice of the Nabob’s caused Mr. Watts to depart at once for 
Muxadavad, I going in attendance upon him. I think there can be 
little doubt the tyrant selected my new patron on account of his some- 
what mild and peaceable temper, which had permitted the too easy 
surrender of Cassimbazar, an act that must needs have impressed the 
Nabob with an idea of Mr. Watts’s weakness. He had before long 
reason to see with how perfect a heroism these placable natures can 
sometimes confront mortal danger. 

Now followed a wearisome series of intrigues—a tangled skein, the 
threads of which passed through my hands. Omichund, who now 
affected an eager desire to serve the Company, had accompanied us 
to the capital, a vast and wealthy city, as populous and much richer 
than London, but boasting little splendour of architecture, and no at- 
traction in the matter of cleanliness. The streets are close and nar- 
row, the drainage abominable; and while commercial enterprise and 
oriental luxury continue to render the city a wonderful one, this popu- 
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lous capital has little beauty wherewith to captivate the eye of a 
European traveller. 

When I had last visited the city it was as a prisoner in irons, scarce 
able to drag my tortured limbs to the shed where I was to lie. I came 
now under vastly different circumstances, and was luxuriously lodged 
with my patron in a house near the palace, and on the banks of the 
river, whence I went to the council-chamber very often, to carry letters 
and assist as interpreter at some solemn interview. 

It would be idle to enter closely into the details of an intrigue 
which might seem trivial to the reader, though to us of life-and-death 
interest. The permission to attack Chandernagore was given and re- 
tracted many times; and it was obvious to Mr. Watts and myself that 
the friendship of the Nabob was with our enemies, and not with us. 
It was only after the receipt of a threatening letter from Admiral 
Watson, wherein the sturdy English sailor swore he would kindle such 
a blaze in Bengal as all the waters of the Ganges should not quench, 
that Suraja Doulah gave a reluctant consent to the siege. Even 
this tardy concession was no sooner yielded than it was revoked; but 
too late. The Admiral and the Colonel laughed at the revocation as 
an insolent folly; bigger vessels than had ever been seen so high up 
the river were navigated from Calcutta and laid alongside the batteries 
of Chandernagore, while Clive had prepared the way for a naval victory 
by disabling the enemy’s guns. It was-no doubtful conquest. The 
French surrendered at discretion, and were treated with much gene- 
rosity. 

The fall of Chandernagore struck new terror to the coward soul of 
the Nabob, and increased by tenfold his secret anger against us. But 
this was no moment in which to show his teeth, since at this very time 
came the news that an army of Patans—that fearless and hardy race 
before whose audacity the greatest captains of the East have quailed— 
were marching upon his province of Behar. So the prince wrote com- 
plimentary letters to the Admiral and the Colonel, and treated Mr. 
Watts with unusual courtesy. He further evinced his friendship by 
offering Chandernagore to the English on the same terms as it had been 
enjoyed by the French; but he did not remove a division of his army 
which he had sent to Plassey, on the island of Cassimbazar, thirty 
miles from Muxadavad. In a word, he played fast and loose with us; 
and while protesting his fidelity, and pledging himself to protect our 
interests, he encouraged the French, whom we had beaten, to remain in 
Bengal, wrote secret letters to M. Law, the chief of the French factory 
at Cassimbazar, and languished for the coming of Bussy. We had 
shown ourselves his masters, and he hated us with a savage hatred. 

It was not till this fact was patent, and the Soubah, in a fit of un- 
governable rage, had threatened to impale Mr. Watts—a threat which 
my patron heard with supreme coolness—that we began to give ear to 
the hints of Omichund, who was a daily attendant at the Nabob’s 
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durbar, and had ears to hear the lowest whisper of intrigue, and a nose 
to scent the faintest breath of treason. This subtle scoundrel informed 
us that Suraja Doulah was detested as much as he was feared, even 
by his own chief officers, and scarce loved by the low favourites whose 
base-born feet he had allowed to trample on the necks of Moorish 
gentlemen. 

“ Why should the English wait and pray for my lord’s consent to 
extirpate their enemies ?” he asked of Mr. Watts. ‘“‘ Why should they 
hang upon his looks and exist by his pleasure; to be threatened one 
day with death, and the next caressed and complimented with treachery 
more fatal than death? At Calcutta last year the English were weak, 
very weak; but they are strong to-day. Have they not Sabat Jung, 
the firm in war, as their leader? and whom shall they fear? It is 
no longer the time to crouch and crawl; the hour has come for them 
to strike. The Nabob is hated by all; yes, by all. He has imprisoned 
Manickchund, and made him pay a million of rupees for such poor 
profits as he may have obtained in Calcutta.” (Here my gentleman 
made a piteous face as in compassion for his brother Gentoo, who was 
of his own kidney.) “ He has offended Meer Jaffier; and in any con- 
test between those two the army will stand by their paymaster and 
general, He has degraded his treasurer Roydoulub by subjecting him 
to the authority of his low favourite, Moonlol. The Séths ‘fear him, 
though to them he is civil; for they know his greedy nature, and that 
it can scarce be long before his clutch shall fasten on their gold. Yar 
Khan Latty, an officer of some renown, is fast friends with the Séths. 
He has two thousand horse under his command. The Nabob must 
march with the chief part of his army against the Patans; he has 
sworn to exterminate the English on his return. Let Sabat Jung, 
your colonel, strike the first blow; and let the English join Yar Khan 
Latty, seize Muxadavad, and proclaim Latty Nabob. He will give 
them all favours they choose to ask. Give them? He will be their 
servant to do their bidding, if it were the surrender of half his king- 
dom.” 

Thus argued Omichund, doubtless tempted by splendid promises 
from Latty and the Séths, and ever ready to sell his soul to the highest 
bidder. 

It was about this time that I ventured to speak to the old Gentoo 
upon the subject of his domestic bereavements. I found him very 
calm; but he displayed more feeling than I had expected to see in one 
who had so abandoned himself to the worship of Mammon. When I 
told him of his granddaughter’s safety he was deeply moved, and 
thanked and blessed me with much agitation, and promised me a noble 
present. This, however, he contrived to forget; nor should I have 
cared to accept a rupee from his secret stores, so deep a contempt had 
I for his sordid nature, and so little faith in his sincerity. 

He told me that Juggernaut Sing, his head jemadar, the wretch 
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who had slaughtered thirteen unoffending women, was a distant kins- 
man of his own, a man of equal piety and courage; and it was evident 
from the whole tenor of his discourse that he considered the bloody 
act of this fanatical murderer excusable, if not laudable. 

“ Juggernaut is now at Calcutta,” he said, “but just recovered 
from his wounds. He has a ferocious hate of the English; and it is 
but to please me he can be brought to live peaceably among them.” 

I remembered the ghastly face and blood-stained mantle of the 
man I had seen leading our enemies against Fort William, and the 
savage yell of rapture with which he had betrayed our weakest points 
to the foe. 

At Omichund’s request I wrote to Mr. Witherington, with whose 
family his granddaughter was now living at Calcutta, begging him to 
find some means of sending her safely to Muxadavad. 

In something more than a week the damsel arrived, having travelled 
by water; but on going to the landing-place to meet her I found the 
old man there before me. He had been on the watch for her during 
the last three days. He had a litter waiting, into which he hurried 
his granddaughter before she could speak a word to me. But when 
the bearers had carried her off to his house he lingered to thank me 
once more for her safety. 

“You have redeemed an old man from desolation, and have given 
him a fresh object in life,’ he said; “ Omichund may yet leave great- 
grandchildren behind him to inherit his wealth—if the Nabob should 
ever pay me the compensation he has promised for my losses in Cal- 
cutta,” he added hastily. 

I could scarce refrain from a smile at this, for I knew the Nabob 
had already paid this Gentoo miser half the promised compensation. 

“ You would perhaps have liked to speak to the maiden,” he said 
presently ; “but it is better not. She has already lost caste by her 
intercourse with your people, and, for the bigoted amongst us, is a 
pariah. But I have lived among English merchants, and learned to 
regard these things less strictly. There was once a time in which 
the wives and daughters of Hindostan mingled freely among strangers; 
but the Mahometans have taught us to distrust our women, and to 
hide the brightness of our homes.” 

With this he departed; and by and by, as I walked homewards 
through the narrow streets, sweltering in the hot breeze of noontide, 
I looked wistfully at the closed shutters of the merchant’s dwelling, 
behind which my tender little Hindoo maid was perchance watching. 
No, I had never loved her. That one pale English face, enshrined in 
my heart of hearts, was an image not to be blotted out* by all the 
houris of Inde:—but she had loved me; and a man must be made 
of a hard material who has not some chance moment of dangerous 
tenderness for the girl who has loved him in vain. 

It was with a feeling of extreme pain that I heard, a few weeks 
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after this, the tidings of Juggernaut Sing’s arrival in Muxadavad, 
and of a marriage between him and his master’s granddaughter. It 
seems that the Brahmins, to whom the fanatic youth had confessed and 
defended his deed of slaughter, had approved the crime; and Omichund 
did not shrink from bestowing his grandchild upon the man whose 
hands were red with her mother’s blood. But what human affection 
can be expected from a people whose devilish creed teaches them to 
cast their babes beneath the murderous wheels of Juggernaut, and 
make a family of children motherless by the burning alive of an un- 
offending widow ? 

Of the poor girl’s feelings I scarce dared think; and when I re- 
membered our friendly companionship at Fulta, and the tender devo- 
tion with which she had watched my sick-bed, my heart bled sorely 
for her griefs. Had it been possible to have saved her in any desperate 
manner from a fate to my mind so terrible, I would have hazarded the 
attempt; but Mr. Watts’s counsel and my own reflections alike con- 
vinced me that her rescue was impossible. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT, 


WuiILE Omichund’s intrigue with Khan Latty was yet in the bud, 
a@ new and much more important pretender presented himself in the 
person of Meer Jaffier, commander-in-chief of the Nabob’s forces, a 
man of years and experience, who had stood high in the estimation of 
Allaverdy, and to whom that wise ruler had given his sister in mar- 
riage. An Armenjan called Petrus, a man that had been employed as 
a messenger between ourselves and Suraja Doulah in the negotiations 
of February last past, now came to Mr. Watts on behalf of Meer Jaffier, 
who declared himself pushed to rebellion in sheer self-defence, since he 
never entered the durbar but with the dread of being assassinated. 
Meer Jaffier was ready to promise anything, and Mr. Watts made haste 
to acquaint Clive with his offers, whereupon there commenced a revo- 
lution destined to end most happily for our English interests. 

I will not follow all the windings and intricacies of this eastern 
plot and counterplot. Subtlety and falsehood were the order of the day, 
and the Nabob alternated between loud-spoken distrust and smooth- 
tongued conciliation of ourselves and Meer Jaffier, who played his 
cards, however, with extraordinary skill, and contrived to fool his weak 
master to the very last. It was a period of incessant letter-writing 
between Mr. Watts at Muxadavad and the select committee at Cal- 
cutta, and my post of secretary was a laborious one, leaving little time 
in which to think of private troubles and anxieties. So critical indeed 
was our situation, that there were many nights on which my patron 
and I lay down to rest not knowing whether we should be alive in the 
morning. It was very well for the gentlemen at Calcutta to be easy as 
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to the result of our intrigue: WE were in the lion’s den, and knew that 
in any luckless hour the brute’s ravenous jaws might open to devour 
us. I am happy to say, however, that we faced all dangers coolly, 
and asserted the interests of our honourable masters with as calm a 
front as if we had been safe in the council-chamber of Leadenhall-street. 

The Nabob’s army was still encamped at Plassey, while Clive, by 
the advice of Meer Jaffier’s party, had withdrawn his forces to Cal- 
cutta, the better to lull the tyrant into a false security. But Suraja 
Doulah, by nature the most cowardly of mankind, was a prey to per- 
petual suspicions, now turning upon us, now upon Meer Jaffier, as 
ready to cringe as to assassinate, and knowing not whom to trust or 
whom to destroy. His spies lurked in every quarter of the provinee, 
and traded alike upon his fears and his ignorance; one day making 
him believe that the English army lay concealed in the factory of 
Cassimbazar, and the next deluding him with the hope that a French 
fleet was about to ravage Madras. 

Urged by his ever-increasing fear of Clive, he sought a reconcilia- 
tion with Meer Jaffier, whom he had lately treated with the utmost 
ignominy, and sent him, with fifteen thousand men, to reinforce his 
prime minister, Roydoulub, at Plassey. Meer Jaffier, afraid to refuse, 
was thus compelled to leave Muxadavad while the plot was hatching, 
but left his agent Petrus behind, in daily, and sometimes hourly, cor- 
respondence with my patron, Mr. Watts. 

The articles were now drawn up which were to pledge Meer Jaffier 
in the event of his success. They were to include all that had been 
promised by Suraja Doulah, and one clause of extreme advantage to 
the English, whereby the future Nabob agreed to pay a sum of money 
sufficient to make good all the losses which had been sustained by the 
Company and individuals at the taking of Calcutta. Meer Jaffier, with 
all the generosity of an adventurer who has as yet nothing to lose and 
all things to gain, readily agreed to these articles, but stipulated that 
the plot should be kept secret from that Gentoo intriguer, Omichund. 

This last condition was perplexing. The old man had been hanging 
upon our footsteps ever since he had broached the subject of Yar Khan 
Latty’s pretensions, and had pressed us closely for a definite answer. 
For some time he had, I know, suspected us, too well versed in the art 
of prevarication to be deluded by an Englishman’s less subtle false- 
hoods. He came in upon us suddenly, on the very day after Petrus 
brought us Meer Jaffier’s message, livid with rage, and told us that we 
had been trifling with him, and that he knew the secret game we were 
playing. 

Of all men about the Soubahdar’s court this was the one whose 
influence my patron most dreaded. He saw that Omichund knew 
something of our secret, and that to obey Meer Jaffier’s desire would 
be to provoke his vengeance. After binding him to secrecy he there- 
fore confided the details of our enterprise, which Omichund heard with 
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pretended approval. But I had now known this old man for some 
years, and had made a close study of his countenance. I watched him 
attentively throughout this conversation, and saw quite enough to 
assure me that he did not forgive us for the endeavour to deceive 
him, and that in his heart of hearts he cherished a most malignant 
hatred of us. 

Soon after this came news from Calcutta of the arrival of a mes- 
senger from Hyderabad, a stranger called Govinderoy, who brought a 
letter purporting to be written by Ballajee-Rao, the general of the Mo- 
rattoes, offering to invade Bengal with a hundred and twenty thousand 
men within six weeks after he should receive the invitation of the Eng- 
lish governor. The letter was suspected to be a trap set for us at the 
instigation of Suraja Doulah; and Clive, ever ready in expedients, ad- 
vised the committee to forward the letter to the Nabob, affecting a 
belief in its authenticity. By this means, should the letter be indeed 
a trick, the tables would be turned upon the trickster; while, if it were 
otherwise, no act could be more adapted to soothe him into a confidence 
in our friendship. 

The treaty which Mr. Watts and myself had sketched out with 
infinite pains and very close calculations was now submitted to the 
committee at Calcutta. The sum therein demanded for the restitution 
of all losses amounted in ail to seventeen millions of rupees; but this 
sum, large as it appears, did not seem sufficient to the gentlemen of 
the Calcutta committee, who cherished an extravagant notion of the 
wealth in Suraja Doulah’s treasury, an idea founded rather on the 
mythical wonders of the Arabian Nights than on the possible revenues 
of the tyrant, whose predecessor’s reign had been one of constant tur- 
moil and expenditure. 

Determined that Meer Jaffier should pay for his elevation, the com- 
mittee asked a donation of five million rupees for the squadron and 
army, while Mr. Watts was also recommended to request a handsome 
tribute for each of the gentlemen of the committee. 

These preliminaries being settled, we awaited the final blow, not 
without a terrible uncertainty of mind; for the spies of Suraja Doulah 
slept not, and the shadow of death hovered very near us during this 
most critical period. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
OMICHUND THROWS OFF THE MASK. 


THE time was now come in which the Gentoo deceiver, Omichund, 
was to reveal himself for the first time in his true colours. I have 
already described the lurking doubt which had ever been entertained 
of his sincerity by Mr. Holwell and myself, and afterwards by Mr. 
Watts; but he was now to throw off the mask, and boldly declare 
himself a villain. 
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It was when matters were at the most perilous crisis—the Nahob’s 
army encamped at Plassey fifty thousand strong, and Clive prepared 
to march from Calcutta so soon as the treaty was signed—when this 
avaricious scoundrel came one morning to my patron, and rudely in- 
sisted upon an interview. His usual cringing manner was exchanged 
for an audacity which threatened mischief. He began at once to talk 
of the confederation, and our hopes of success. 

‘*T have come fresh from the durbar, Mr. Watts,” he said, “and the 
countenance of the Nabob was not pleasant to look on. He has spies, 
saheb, many spies; and he suspects. It needs but one word, one hint 
of the truth in his ear, and before the echo of the voice that spoke 
it had died away in the hall of his palace, the messengers of death 
would be on their way hither. Have you ever considered that the 
game we are playing is one in which we stake our heads ?” 

“T have never esteemed my life especially safe in this country,” my 
patron answered with admirable coolness. ‘ But what does this pre- 
face mean, my good Omichund.” 

“Tt means that if you, saheb, hold your life at a trifle, I set some 
value on mine, and expect a handsome recompense when I place myself 
in mortal peril, which I have done daily, hourly, within the last month, 
for the service of your people at Calcutta.” 

“You cannot suppose that your services will go unrewarded.” 

“T do not know that. When I served you a year ago—as I did, 
faithfully—your people at Calcutta rewarded me with a prison. They 
made me a prisoner, saheb, for a groundless suspicion; and while the 
rest of my countrymen haa ample leisure to decamp with all their pos- 
sessions, my hard-earned wealth was sacrificed ; and that I owe to the 
English. The women of the household were slaughtered; that also 
do I owe to the English. Yet these bitter wrongs do I forget, when 
Sabat Jung has given you back your settlement, and I try to serve 
you—because, though they have ill-used me, I believe the English are 
faithful, and will keep promise or treaty that they make. My fortunes 
are broken, and I am labouring to restore them. I have served you 
well, saheb, and there have been many times when the Nabob would 
have had you slain without mercy had he not been beguiled by me to 
trust you a little longer. To do this, I have risked my life daily, and 
shall continue in the same peril so long as I remain in this city. I 
must have my reward. It must be no promise of the lips—a breath 
which the evening wind blows away. It must be written in the treaty. 
The reward that I am to have must be written there, in words that 
no man can misunderstand.” 

‘Such a proposal is somewhat insulting to your employers,” replied 
Mr. Watts; “but I do not suppose the gentlemen of the committee 
will object to your name being set down in the treaty between them 
and Meer Jaffier. Pray at what amount do you estimate your ser- 
vices ?” 
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Omichund smiled in a thoughtful manner before replying to this 
plain question. 

“J have to remember that without my mediation the Nabob would 
never have been reconciled to the English. Ever since the capture of 
Calcutta I have been the secret friend of your countrymen: not be- 
cause I have reason to love them, but because—nay, saheb, no man 
is bound to reveal his motives. It is enough that I have served you. 
’T was I who pleaded with Suraja Doulah for the miserable survivors of 
the 20th of June, and gave them food and shelter at Calcutta, where 
they might have remained with impunity, but for the folly of one 
English soldier who killed a Moor in some drunken quarrel, an act 
that led to the banishment of every Englishman from the settlement. 
Yes, saheb, I have been your friend, but my experience does not teach 
me to hope much from British gratitude. I have a better claim to the 
reward I ask than past services.” 

“What is the nature of that claim, Omichund ?” 

“My power to destroy you!” cried the old traitor, with a sudden 
energy that struck us dumb. He stood for some moments watching 
our faces with a malignant grin upon his own. Then slowly extending 
his brown skinny hand, he looked downward at the outspread fingers 
with a smile of triumph. ‘See here, saheb,” he said, “in these fingers 
I hold the threads of your intrigue. It needs but a motion of my hand 
and they are entangled hopelessly. In this palm I hold your lives— 
yours and your secretary’s yonder, and the lives of many more—and by 
the closing of this hand can destroy you. What, gentlemen! how pale 
you look! And yet I do but remind you of my power ; to speak is not to 
act. Do you think Omichund would betray his patrons—even though 
they once betrayed him—and thongh but the other day you sought to 
fool and hoodwink the poor old Gentoo? No, Mr. Watts, saheb, I do 
not threaten ; I ask only that when others are remembered my reward 
may not be forgotten.” 

‘Put your demand in plain figures,” replied Mr. Watts, somewhat 
coldly ; “I do not comprehend this violent language, or the looks with 
which you have accompanied it.” 

“The treasury of Bengal is accounted rich, and if Meer Jaffier 
mounts the musnud, my honourable masters will profit by millions. 
For my share I claim five per cent upon the Nabob’s treasures in 
specie, and the fourth part of his jewels.” 

This demand was made with a most consummate coolness of tone 
and manner, and having thus stated his claim the old Gentoo stood be- 
fore us with downcast eyelids and folded hands, the very picture of 
meek honesty. But beneath the shrivelled lids I could discern the 
piercing black eyes casting rapid stolen glances at my patron’s face. 
The proposition was so monstrous that Mr. Watts stood for some 
minutes aghast, more struck by the enormity of this demand than by 
the iniquity of the threat that had preceded it. Treachery of the 
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blackest hue is so common a thing among these orientals that the 
diplomatist must be indeed unversed in their politics who can be sur- 
prised by any new revelation of it. But there is a height of im- 
pudence more astounding than baseness, and of such impudence this 
proposal of Omichund’s was a flagrant example. 

My patron drew a long breath, and after that first movement of 
surprise refrained from any expression of his feelings. 

** My good Omichund,” he began quietly, “I thought your commer- 
cial experience would have saved you from the folly of so childish a 
proposal. You ask five per cent on the Nabob’s money—a fourth of his 
jewels! Are you aware that the jewels alone are rated at forty-five 
millions sterling ?” 

“Yes, saheb; by children and fools. The royal jewels are worth 
four-and-a-half millions at most.” 

“ And of this amount you would claim a fourth ?” 

“ Yes, saheb,” replied the Gentoo, with a grave reverence of his 
head, and with the sober air of an honest tradesman who respectfully 
defends a disputed charge in his bill. 

“ Well, my good friend, you cannot be accused of neglecting your 
interests, or rating your services at too low a figure,” said Mr. Watts 
with his easiest air; ‘and I thank you for your candour. But you 
see I have no real authority in this business. I am here only as a 
mouthpiece and communication for the gentlemen at Calcutta. I will 
refer your demands to the select committee there in my next letter, 
and we shall see how they treat them.” 

“You do not think the gentlemen at Calcutta will refuse my 
claim, saheb ?” asked Omichund, with a somewhat sinister look. 

“T cannot venture a guess as to their reply; but I am sure they 
will do whatever they consider just and liberal.” 

* And the treaty, saheb? The sum to be paid to me must be set 
forth in a special clause of the treaty. Let the gentlemen at Calcutta 
understand I will be satisfied with nothing less than that.” 

“JT will tell them as much. You are now at liberty to leave us, 
Omichund.” 

The old man honoured us each with a profound reverence, and 
quitted the chamber. We heard him groan faintly as he put on his 
shoes and shuffled away on the smooth marble pavement—a groan as 
of lamentation over the iniquity of the English. 

My patron walked to the doorway, looked into the corridor to make 
sure there was no spy lurking without, and then returned to me with 
a very grave expression of countenance. 

“ Robert Ainsleigh,” he said, ‘‘if you set any value upon your life, 
you must leave this place to-night.” 

Why, sir?” 

“Because the Calcutta committee will refuse to accede to that 
scoundrel’s extortionate demands, and, so surely as they do, he will 
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betray you and me to Suraja Doulah. To-night you can leave this 
place unsuspected as the bearer of a letter to Calcutta: a few nights 
hence flight may be impossible.” 

“ And you think that I would leave you, sir, in such a time of 
danger? No, if I valued existence at its utmost price, I do not believe 
I could be so base as that; and my life is not a treasure that I care 
to defend. Let them impale me to-morrow, and there is scarce a 
creature living to lament my fate. I thank you heartily for your 
consideration, sir; but, by your leave, I will remain to see the end of 
the play, whether it prove a comedy or a tragedy.” 

‘“T fear the last act will be bloody, Robert.” 

“Tt cannot be worse than the Black Hole, sir. But surely, with 
Colonel Clive at our back, we may master this Gentoo scoundrel? Can- 
not the committee finesse the question of his claim ?” 

“TI doubt their power to do so. Satan himself is not more versed 
in guile than this Gentoo plotter. You see he declines at the outset 
to accept any verbal pledge. He will have his reward set down in the 
treaty to be signed, sealed, and delivered between ourselves and Jaffier. 
I can see no safety, Robert, but in compliance; and I do not believe 
that the commitiee would comply. We have already pushed our de- 
mands upon Jaffier to the utmost limit, and to ask for nearly another 
million might be the ruin of our cause. Remember, it would be as 
easy for Jaffier to ally himself to the French as to us. Bussy is ever 
ready to adopt any pretender who can promise him an extension of 
power, and to provoke Jaffier by extortionate demands might be to 
throw him into the arms of our enemies.” 

The letter communicating Omichund’s demands was written and 
despatched to Calcutta, and we had but to wait the issue of this affair, 
and of all other knots and entanglements in the skein of intrigue, with 
what tranquillity we might. It was on the second night after the 
despatch of the letter: that we received, through a singular channel, 
a new revelation of this villain’s iniquity. The house in which we 
lived lay on the river-bank, in a small garden that adjoined the splendid 
grounds of Heraut-jeel, the Nabob’s palace, a fortified building sur- 
rounded by towers provided with cannon. I was lounging here in the 
summer darkness, well-nigh worn out by the anxieties and suffocating 
heat of the day, when a little boat shot along the stream and ran under 
the bank where I walked. A cloaked and hooded figure, very small 
and slender, stepped out of the boat and approached me. 

I expected to see some youthful dervish come to solicit alms; but, 
on drawing quite close to me, the stranger uttered a timid greeting, 
and I recognised the accents of Tara. 

It was but a few weeks since her marriage, after which event I had 
scarce hoped ever to see her again. 

“ Robert, saheb,” she began,—she had learned my Christian name 
from Mr. Holwell, who never addressed me by any other, and I doubt 
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if she knew that I owned a surname,—“ Robert, saheb, I have come 
to warn you of a great danger. I have come secretly, with much 
difficulty ; and I think my husband would kill me, as he killed the 
others, did he know that I could so degrade myself. But can I forget 
how you saved my life, saheb, or how happy I was on board the Eng- 
lish ship when the English doctor said my care had saved yours? 
No, Robert, saheb, I cannot forget those days; they stand apart from 
my life. I have no share in their brightness now, and my life seems 
all dark—so dark that I long to die and pass into a new world, where 
I shall be purified from my sins, and so pass on through other 
worlds of purification to the heights of heaven, where the great God 
is happy for ever among the happy angels who serve him. We have 
a Brahmin who lives in the house and reads the Shastrah to us every 
day, and his words give me comfort when my heart is heavy.” 

“ My darling!” I involuntarily exclaimed in English; and I am 
happy to think this innocent Hindoo did not understand the import 
of the word, which she no doubt took to be some term of ceremony; 
“alas, I fear you are not happy?” I continued in Bengalee. 

“T am as happy as we ought to be in a world of purgation, saheb. 
But it is not to speak of myself I came hither. You are in danger, 
you and the other English saheb. My grandfather is angered against 
you. He says that Mr. Watts and the English mean to cheat him; 
but that he will be the death of you all if you play him false. He 
is not easy in his mind. He is pale, and walks about the house all 
day, and hurries backwards and forwards to the Nabob’s palace like 
an evil spirit; and last night, when he knew not that I was within 
. hearing, I overheard him tell my husband that he and Roydoulub, the 
Nabob’s treasurer, had sworn to each other to secrete and divide be- 
tween them a great part of the royal treasure before the new Nabob 
comes. But that is nothing. It is your life that is in danger, Robert, 
_ saheb, and you must leave the city at once. You see how dear your 
life is to me, when I betray my grandfather for your sake; but I know 
that you English sahebs will not hurt the old man.” 

This last speech was made in all simplicity, for Tara was inno- 
cent as a child. I thanked her heartily for her devotion, but told 
her that it was impossible for me to leave Muxadavad for some time 
to come. This so distressed her that I was obliged to temporise, and 
promise I would fly from the threatened danger, for the dear girl was 
imperilling her own life by remaining with me, and I was eager to 
see her return to her home. The boatman who had brought her had 
been bribed to fidelity by the gift of one of her gold ornaments. This 
I redeemed from him by a handsome donation, and urged him to con- 
duct her in safety to the garden landing-stage a little way down the 
river, whence she had come. I have the quaint Indian bangle still 
amongst my dearest treasures, a memorial of this perilous time and the 
affection that would fain have protected me from danger. 





THE CASE OF A PIPE 


BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 


“Q Karey! the idea of keeping a pipe on your drawing-room 
table !” 

The speaker was a bright-eyed girl of seventeen, who was enjoying 
that great delight of looking over her married cousin’s pretty things; 
and the lady, who had the greater one of showing them—a bride of two 
months, just installed in her new home—replied, with a happy dignity 
worthy of the situation, 

“It is not a pipe, May; only a pipe-case.” 

** But,” persisted the first speaker, “the idea of keeping the nasty 
thing in such a lovely crystal casket, and amongst all your wedding- 
presents !” 

“‘ If it had not been for it I should never have been married, May, 
and consequently should have had no wedding-presents. There is 
nothing in the house, until Fred comes home, that I prize so much as 
that old broken pipe-case.” 

*O Katey, do tell me why!” 

“Well, dear, take off your bonnet and ring for tea, and if I 
have time before Fred returns, I will tell you the story.” 

The reader shall have it in Mrs. Katey’s own words. 

‘When you were abroad, dear, the year before last, papa was 
obliged to go to Constantinople to make the Turks pay him some 
money they owed him. They had hired one of his steamers to carry 
soldiers and stores to Crete, and after knocking her about, and half- 
spoiling her, they said she was not what they wanted, and refused to 
pay, and this after papa had spent I don’t know how much in fitting 
her up according to their own orders. It was horridly unjust, of course; 
but I think it served papa quite right for helping to oppress those poor 
Cretans.” 

‘* Cretans are people who live in Switzerland, and have goitres, are 
they not, Katey ?” 

[No; Miss May’s education had not been neglected. A lady of 
great experience in tuition, and half-a-dozen masters, had been at her 
for the last two years, “finishing” her, at the rate of about two hundred 
guineas a-year, and she passed as highly accomplished. ] 

“ You goose !” replied the young wife (who but for her chance visit 
to the East would, perhaps, not have known any better), “you are 
thinking of crétins. The idea of papa’s steamer going up into the 
mountains of the idiots! Cretans are the people of Crete. May, you 
ought to remember Crete; St. Paul passed it.” 
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“Yes, I know, and loosed the rudder-bands. But please go on 
about the pipe-case.” ‘ 

“ Well, after a good deal of persuasion, I got papa to take me with 
him, and, O, it was so delightfully strange and new! Our room at 
Missieri’s Hotel had a bay-window looking out into the Grande Rue of 
Pera, and when papa was away on business I have sat there for hours 
watching the people—people, as it seemed, of every nation in the world, 
and every class of every nation—as they passed by in their picturesque 
dresses. If I were to talk for an hour I could not give you a list, 
much less a description, of the queer living flood which flows up and 
down that narrow street. There is only one better place for gape-seed, 
and that is on the bridge over the Golden Horn; but there a lady 
cannot stop to look about her, the throng is so great. 

‘Tt was at Missieri’s Hotel that I first met my husband. He sat 
next to papa at the éable Phéte, and, being able to speak a little Turk- 
ish, went with us sometimes to the bazaar, and to see the mosques, until 
we became quite intimate. Papa used to go down to the Porte (the 
government offices) twice a-week (and the oftener he went the farther 
he seemed to be from the end of his business, although he had a drago- 
man from our Embassy to back him up), until the hot season came, 
and we migrated—as all who can do—to the Bosphorus. May dear, 
I have read almost all the books about Constantinople (one enjoys 
books of travel I think most after one has visited the places described), 
and as cleverer people than I have tried and failed to do justice to 
that lovely Strait, I will not attempt to picture it for you. We came 
back vid Trieste, saw Naples, the best of the Swiss lakes, and the 
Rhine; but the Bosphorus, the beautiful blue Bosphorus, when the 
Judas-tree is in full bloom amongst the dark cypress, and Mount 
Olympus has not yet lost his crown of snow, is, to my mind, the gem 
of all, although associated with the terrible adventure I am going to 
tell you. ' 

““We put up at the Therapia Hotel, at the Black-Sea end, near 
Bayakderie, where most of the European ambassadors have summer- 
houses, and nearly opposite a place on the Asiatic shore called Unkiar 
Eskellasie (the Sultan’s valley), a favourite spot for picnics. There is 
no village there, only a preposterous marble kiosk, built by a viceroy 
of Egypt, principally, I believe, to show how much money he could 
waste; but the valley is very pretty, with turf almost like an English 
lawn, shaded by great trees, and watered by a little tinkling stream 
full of home-like ferns and water-flowers. 

“We went to the first picnic—rather an overgrown affair—and 
when we had done dinner, the English division went wandering about 
into the country. At six o’clock Fred and I found ourselves alone, 
somehow or other, on the banks of the little rivulet. I cannot think 
how it was that we did not notice the disappearance of papa and the 
rest of our party, and that it was growing dark. There is no twilight 
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on the Bosphorus. It is broad daylight now, and night in ten minutes, 
Time passed on rapidly, and yet we were not talking about anything 
very particular—at least, not then. O May, how shocked we were when 
we returned to the landing-place and found all the boats gone!” 

*‘Tt was shocking of them to leave you behind,” said little May with 
indignation. 

‘‘ They did not mean any harm; it was one of those mistakes which 
so often make big picnics end badly. Papa—who was nearly left be- 
hind himself through hunting after us—was told that I had gone off in 
the first boat with the Consul-general and his wife ; and so he took a 
passage with the captain of the Stationnaire, who was going to land a 
friend at Bebec, and then return to his ship at Therapia. 

** Every boat had left; there was not even a caique in sight. There 
was nothing to be done but to walk to the nearest village—a distance 
of two miles—and hire one. 

**On the road we met two Arnauts, wicked-looking creatures as ever 
I saw; and Fred, not feeling sure of his way, asked them if we were 
going right. ‘Evet, effendi’ (Yes, gentleman), said the smaller and 
better-looking of the two; and so we hurried on. We had not gone 
more than three or four hundred yards when we heard someone run- 
ning after us, and shouting for us to stop. It was the other man, who, 
half in words, half in gestures, told us that his friend had not understood 
Fred’s question ; we were going wrong ; we must return a good distance 
and take a path leading to the right. Not the shadow of a suspicion 
that we were being deceived crossed our minds. We thanked the man 
for his civility, turned back, and followed the path he had indicated. 
It led into a narrow rocky gorge, with woods on each side, and there 
we came suddenly upon four men, two of them our old friends(?), who 
stopped the way. 

‘ Let us pass,’ said Fred in Turkish, ‘ or— 

“‘ He had not finished the sentence before one of the Arnauts step- 
ped forward and snatched my watchchain. ‘The next instant I heard a 
dull ‘hud, and he fell stunned against the rocks. I do not know what 
Fred whispered in my ear, as he placed me behind him, and stood at 
bay, looking O so splendidly handsome! What followed seemed to my 
dazed mind like magic. I saw the three ruffians make their rush ; I 
saw Fred put his right hand into his pocket, draw it out again, and 
hold it towards them. As he did so I heard a slight click. At that 
sound and action our assailants fell back, just as the bad spirits in a 
pantomime quail before a wave of the good fairy’s wand. What do you 
think the dear clever fellow had done? Knowing that with one to 
support (for I was foolish enough almost to faint) he could not struggle 
against three, he dropped the lion and assumed the fox, drew out his 
pipe-case, snapped it to imitate the cocking of a pistol, and held it at 
the first Arnaut’s face, saying that if he advanced one step he was a 
dead man. Luckily it was dark, so the stratagem succeeded to perfec- 
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tion. Fred lowered his hand, for fear the trick might be detected, and 
retired in good order, half-carrying me, until we got into the open road 
again. I know what he whispered in my ear then, and it gave me 
heart and strength. 

“The Arnauts followed us for a little way, and then struck into the 
wood and disappeared, cowed, poor wretches, by a leathern pipe-case !” 

“ Ah, Katey! now I see why you put it amongst your treasures,” 
said May.—“ Dear old smelly thing, I beg your pardon,” she continued, 
addressing the object of her former disdain. 

“You have only heard half what it saved us from that dreadful 
night,” said Mrs. Katey. 

“O dearie ! did they attack you again ?” 

“No. That danger was at an end. We had another, perhaps 
greater, to encounter.” 

“O go on; please, go on !” 

“ Following the road, which we knew now must be the right one, as 
we had been lured from it to be the more conveniently robbed and per- 
haps murdered (for I heard that these Arnauts were capable of killing 
a man for a charge of powder), we arrived without further adventure at 
the village, where, moored to a rickety platform in front of the usual 
café, we saw four or five caiques. We chose the best-looking, and the 
caiquejee was in the act of casting off the rope which held it to the pier, 
when a man rushed out of the café with a long knife in his hand, and 
dared him to take us. A violent altercation, which, from the expres- 
sion on their faces and the gestures they used, I thought would any 
moment end in murder, ensued. At last an old Turk in a green turban 
interposed his authority (he was the scheik of the place), and it was 
explained to Fred that the man he had chosen must not take us ; he 
did not belong to that landing ; it was his adversary’s turn ; we must 
hire him. Fred did not like his looks ; he had the eye and the voice 
(as I was told afterwards) of an opium-eater ; he was very dirty, too ; 
whereas most caiquejees are quite pictures of neatness and cleanliness, 
in their white trousers and Broussa-silk shirts. I felt a horror of him 
from the moment I had seen that long cruel knife glittering in his 
hand ; but there was no appeal, no alternative ; it was Hobson’s choice 
—his caique or none, and so we took it. 

‘Tt was what they call on the Bosphorus a two-oar caique ; but ee” 
(Mrs. Katey had a brother at Eton, and was learned about boats) 
“should say it was rowed by double sculls—the stroke pair steer, and 
the dirty man with the long knife rowed stroke. And very well he 
pulled for the first ten minutes—so well, that most of my nervousness 
departed, and I began to think how soon, at the rate we were going, 
I should relieve poor dear papa’s anxiety. But all of a sudden our 
stroke stopped rowing, gesticulated violently for a few seconds, and 
then, burying his face-in his hands, burst out crying. The man in 
the bow rowed on quietly, and took no notice of his partner. He was 
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probably accustomed to such outbursts. We were now in mid-stream, 
where the current runs with great violence, and it was with difficulty 
that the one rower could keep the head of the caique straight. Fred, 
seeing this, leaned forward (we don’t sit in caiques, you know, we lie 
down on cushions) and told our stroke, kindly enough, to rouse him- 
self and row. A few words hissed out between his clenched teeth was 
his reply, and I felt Fred’s hand, which (there is no harm in saying so 
now) clasped mine, tremble a little in spite of himself. I now know 
what those words were—‘ Cursed for ever be these Giaour dogs, who 
defile their women, bringing them unveiled into public sight!’ 

“Then he knelt, and began to say his prayers. There was no doubt 
about it now. We were in the middle of the Bosphorus, at night, in 
a crank caique, at the mercy of a man rendered fanatically mad by 
opium. 

“In the midst of his devotions he seized his sculls again, vowing 
that he would not serve Giaours, turned the boat round ‘by sheer 
strength, and made for the Asiatic shore. We were absolutely help- 
less. Violence was out of the question. It requires some practice to 
sit safely in a caique; to struggle in one is simply to upset it. Poor 
Fred, on whose forehead I could see the cold perspiration standing in 
beads, tried persuasion. He would give him double the promised fare 
if he would go on to Therapia. No answer. 

‘Very well,’ said Fred, ‘ go back, and I will take the other caique. 
I have a right to do so now, as you will not keep your contract.’ This 
mention of his rival was too much for the madman. He sprang up 
and drew his knife. O, the agony of that moment! You have never 
been in such deddly peril, May dear, and cannot imagine what strange 
thoughts crowd one’s mind. We were in peril perhaps half a minute; 
but it would take me twenty times that space to tell you what I 
thought. I gave up all hope. I wondered where he would stab poor 
Fred ; if I should die at once on his knife, or be drowned, wounded to 
death ; I wondered where our bodies would be found ; if they would be 
found together, and what they would look like ; who would find us; 
how the news would be broken to papa; where they would bury us; 
and a dozen other conjectures; whilst the madman, balancing the boat 
as only a madman could, made three cat-like steps towards Fred. 
Fred, taken entirely by surprise, had only time to half raise himself 
and push me back, when at the third step the wretched maniac stum- 
bled. In a moment Fred had him by the ankle, and with a dexterous 
twist threw him overboard. But this sent the light boat gunwale 
under, and filled her three parts with water. In his fall the wretch 
dropped his knife, which Fred seized. He says I behaved beautifully ; 
did not move or scream, and baled out the water with his hat, as he 
bade me. I do not know what I did, May; I was too terrified to 
scream. I saw him crawl forward and take one of the sculls, and felt 
him crawl past me aft again with it. I knew what he must be doing 
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—keeping off the madman, who was swimming like a fish after us as 
we drifted. If he had ever got hold of the boat he would have drowned 
us all. I saw the other man leave his oars, and crawl aft, with a 
knife in his hand, to help his fellow-countryman. I felt that the 
utmost I could do was to die first ; for Fred must have his back to one 
of his enemies, and, opposing the one, the other must prevail. I was 
in the act of throwing myself on the second caiquejee, when I heard 
the sharp swish and steady rumble of oars, real oars, such oars as men- 
of-war’s men pull. I knew it was the gig of the Stationnaire. 

“Then I screamed. May dear, I did scream then. 

* * * * * * * * 

“When I came to my senses the caique was lashed alongside the 
gig, and baled out quite dry. The first thing I remember hearing was 
Captain Roberts shouting, ‘ What on earth are you doing, Perry? Do 
you want to drown the man?’ Perry was the bow-man of the gig—a 
bright-eyed sea-boy of twenty. He had hitched the boat-hook in the 
waistband of our chief opponent, and was holding him under water. 

‘Please, sir,’ replied Perry with a grin, ‘I was only washing of 
him a bit afore hauling of him in.’ 

‘Tt would have been a service of danger to move me into the gig, so 
they towed the caique into Therapia; and there we discovered what 
had caused the madman to stumble at the critical moment. It was 
our old friend the pipe-case, which Fred had dropped as he helped me 
in when we started from the Asiatic shore. 

“Papa was awfully angry with Fred; said he had behaved dis- 
honourably in making me miss our party at the picnic, and a great 
deal more. Fred behaved beautifully, and only said he hoped to be 
allowed to explain in the morning. Before the morning, however, I 
had talked papa quite round, and he ended the discussion with one of 
his grunts, and a ‘ Well, I suppose I know how it will end!’ 

“You know how it has ended, May. I am the happiest little woman 
in London, dear; and if I had the Queen’s palace, that old pipe-case 
should have the place of honour in its best room. But hark! that’s 
Fred’s ring. Run up and dress for dinner, birdie—he likes me to meet 
him in the hall.” 











THE LORELEI 


“ FLows the Rhine as flowing wine, 
Bright in its unrest, 
Sweet with odours of the vine ; 
Heaven in its breast.” 


So the boatman Hugo sung, 
Long, long ago, 

By the Lurley-berg that hung 
Tn the sunset glow. 


At that fateful rock, upraised 
From its foamy base, 
Suddenly the boatman gazed 
With a stricken face. 


On its summit, wondrous fair, 
Shining angel-wise, 

Sat a maid, with golden hair 
And beseeching eyes. 


From a shoulder’s rosy sphere 
All the robe that slid, 
Ripple-bright and water-clear, 
Rather show’d than hid. 


As her hair her fingers through 
(Fingers pearly white) 

Slowly pass’d, the diamond dew 
Fell and broke in light. 


But a gold harp from her feet 
Lifted she ere long, 

And its music, pulsing sweet, 
Fed a wondrous song. 


And the boatman, drifting fast, 
Listen’d to his cost ; 

On the rocks before him cast! 
In the whirlpool lost! 


Then the Lorelei’s luring form 
Faded from the eye, 

As a cloud fades, rosy warm, 
In a purple sky. 
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CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Centh. 
HARBOUR, AFTER MANY SHIPWRECKS. 


Cuarrer ITV. Onty A Dream. 


“T say, Lenoble,’”’ Captain Paget began abruptly one afternoon when 
his daughter and his future son-in-law were in attendance upon his 
sofa, “when are you and Diana to be married? There is nothing to 
hinder your marriage now, you know.” 

Diana looked at the speaker with a grave countenance. 

‘Dear papa, there can be no marriage while you are so ill,” she 
said gently. 

“ And afterwards, when I’m gone, you won’t like to marry within 
six months of your father’s funeral; and you-will be left alone in the 
world. You can’t hang on to Hawkehurst and his wife. The best 
thing you can do, Lenoble, is to marry her out of hand, and let me see 
her by my bedside as Madame Lenoble of Cétenoir. It will be some 
consolation for me to see that day. I thought to have shared your 
home, with a run to Paris occasionally just to freshen myself up a 
little ; but that’s all over now. It does seem rather hard to me some- 
times; and I think of Moses, and his forty years in the Desert with 
those ill-conditioned Israelites, who were always getting into some 
scrape or other—setting up golden calves, and that kind of thing—if 
he turned his back on them for twenty-four hours. A pack of ungrate- 
ful beggars too, always ready for mutiny—regular radicals, begad! 
And he went through it all: the sand, and the éowours quails, and 
the ingratitude ; and after forty years of it, when he saw the Promised 
Land stretched before him green and fertile on the other side of the 
river—he died! I’ve been through my desert, the dreary wanderings 
over the barren sand, and the ingratitude of men I’ve served. Yes, I’ve 
gone through it all; and just as I catch a glimpse of Canaan, the cur- 
tain drops.” 

On this they comforted him; and sustained him with the promise 
of a brighter Canaan than Cétenoir. 

“ Yes,” he said in a dreamy voice, “I read about it very often. 
A city with foundations of jasper and chalcedony, emerald and sar- 
donyx; gates of pearl, pavements of gold. That’s what St. John the 
Evangelist saw in his vision; and we’ve only Ais word for it. But 
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there’s something that I can believe and can understand: ‘In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions.’ There’s more hope for a sin- 
ful man of the world in that promise than in all St. John’s dreams 
about gates of pearl and foundations of emerald.” 

The Captain was failing fast. He had exchanged his easy-chair for 
a sofa now; and the time seemed near at hand when he must exchange 
the sofa for his bed. After that there would remain but one last change, 
to the contemplation whereof the sick man was becoming daily more 
reconciled. 

He had read his Gospel more diligently of late, and had taken 
comfort from those sublime pages. Do they not contain consolation, 
hope, promise, for all—for the weary man of the world as well as for 
the saint? There is to be found the only creed that can adapt itself 
to every condition of life, and has a margin wide enough for every 
weakness of erring humanity. Buddhism may contain a scheme of 
morality almost as perfect; Mahomet: may have expounded hopes that 
seem well-nigh as divine; but in the Gospel is the only system that 
will adapt itself at once to the culture of the spiritual man, and the 
active life of the practical worker in this lower world. 

Gustave Lenoble was only too glad to claim his promised wife a 
little sooner than he had hoped to claim her. “Thou hast put me off 
long enough, cruel,” he said; “ and now it is thy father’s wish that our 
marriage should be soon. It shall be this week; I will take no longer 
thine excuses. We shall be the sooner ready to receive thy friends, thy 
Charlotte and her Hawkehurst.” 

Diana smiled. 

“‘ Dear Gustave, you are always kind,” she said. 

It was very sweet to her to think that her new home would afford a 
pleasant haven for that dear friend who had sheltered her. And with 
Charlotte, the dear adopted sister, would come the man she had once 
loved, to share whose cares had once been her brightest dream. 

She wondered at her own inconstancy on perceiving how completely 
the dream had flown. Before the stern realities of life—before sickness 
and sorrow, and the dread shadow of death—that schoolgirl’s vision 
had utierly melted away. It is just possible that Gustave’s manly out- 
spoken love may have helped to blot from the tablet of her mind the 
fantastic picture of the life that might have been. She scarcely knew 
whether this was so; but she did know that a new and happier exist- 
ence began for her from the hour in which she gave her heart in all 
truth and loyalty to Gustave Lenoble. 

The wedding was arranged to take place within a week of Captain 
Paget’s expressly-declared wish. It was to be solemnised at a church 
near Knightsbridge, and again at a Catholic chapel in the neighbour- 
hood of Sloane-street ; by which double ceremonial a knot would be tied 
that no legal quibble could hereafter loosen. Charlotte was just suf- 
ficiently recovered to obtain permission to be present at the ceremonial, 
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after some little exercise of her persuasive powers with the medical 
practitioner to whose care Dr. Jedd had committed her when all 
danger was past. 

The Captain protested, with an eager insistence, that the wedding- 
breakfast should be eaten at his domicile. 

“ And Val,” he said, “be sure Val is with you. I have a secret to 
tell him; a kind of atonement to make. Some news to give him that 
he won’t quite relish, perhaps. But that’s no fault of mine.” 

“No bad news, I hope, papa; for Charlotte's sake as well as for 
Valentine’s ?” 

“ That depends upon how they both take it. Your friend Charlotte 
is not particularly fond of money, is she ?” 

‘Fond of money, papa? A baby knows as much of the value of 
money as Lotta. Except to give to beggars in the streets, or to buy 
pretty frivolous presents for her friends, she has neither use nor desire 
for money. She is the most generous, most disinterested of created 
beings.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” said the Captain drily. “And how 
about Hawkehurst, now? Do you think it was a real love-match, his 
marriage with Miss Halliday? No arriére pensée—no looking out for 
the main chance at the bottom of his romantic attachment, eh, Di?” 

**No, papa. I am sure there was never truer love than his. I 
saw him under most trying circumstances, and I can pledge myself for 
‘ the truth of his devotion.” 

“‘T am very glad to hear it. Be sure you bring Hawkehurst and 
his wife to my little breakfast. A chicken, a pine, a bottle of sparkling 
hock, and a fond father’s blessing, are all I shall give you: but the 
chicken and the hock will be from Gunter, and the blessing from the 
bottom of a paternal heart.” 


Bright shone the day that gave Diana to her husband, and very 
beautiful looked the bride in her simple dress. Gustave Lenoble’s 
marriage was no less quietly performed than that union which had 
secured the safety of Charlotte Halliday and the happiness of Valentine 
Hawkehurst. The shadow of death hovered very near bride and bride- 
groom ; for they knew full well that he who was to preside that day at 
their simple marriage-feast would soon have tasted that last sacred cup 
which has no after-flavour of bitterness. 


The breakfast promised by the Captain was arranged with much 
elegance. Hothouse flowers and fruits; wines with the icedew spark- 
ling on the dark glass; chickens and tongue, idealised by the confec- 
tioner’s art, and scarcely recognisable beneath rich glazings and embel- 
lishments of jellies and forcemeats; the airiest and least earthly of 
lobster-salads ; and a pyramid of coffee-ice, testified to the glory of the 
Belgravian purveyor. It had been pleasant to Captain Paget to send 
his orders to Gunter, certain of funds to meet the bill. It was almost 
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a glimpse of that land of milk and honey, that Canaan in Normandy, 
which he was never to inhabit. 

He was very weak, very ill; but the excitement of the occasion 
in some measure sustained and revivified him. The man who had been 
engaged to nurse and wait upon him had attired him with much care 
in a dressing-gown as elegant as the robe in which he had disported 
himself, a penniless young cornet, in his luxurious garrison quarters, 
some fifty years before. His loose white locks were crowned with an 
embroidered smoking-cap; his patrician instep was set off by a dainty 
scarlet slipper. He had put away the Gospel, and all thoughts of that 
dread reckoning which he had really some shadowy desire and hope 
to settle satisfactorily ; by some poor dividend which might discharge 
his obligations to that merciful Creditor who forgives so many just 
debts. To-day he was of the world, worldly. It was a kind of anée- 
mortem lying-in-state—his last levee ; and he was equal to the occasion. 

The prettily-adorned table was drawn near the sofa where the 
invalid host reclined, supported by numerous pillows. His daughter 
and her husband, Valentine, Charlotte, and Georgy, made a little circle 
about him. His own man, and a clerical-looking person from Gunter’s, 
assisted at the airy banquet. Very little was eaten by any of the 
guests, and it was a relief to everyone when the clerical personage and 
Captain Paget’s factotum retired, after serving tea and coffee with 
funereal solemnity. 

Valentine Hawkehurst was all gentleness and cordiality towards his ° 
old taskmaster. The wrong must indeed be dire which is considered 
in such an hour as this. Valentine remembered only that with this 
old man he had seen many troubled days; and that for him the end 
of all earthly wanderings was very near. 

The little banquet was not served in Captain Paget’s ordinary 
sitting-room. For this distinguished occasion the landlady had lent 
a dining-room and drawing-room on the ground-floor, just deserted 
by a fashionable bachelor lodger who had left town at the close of the 
season. This drawing-room on the ground-floor, like the room above, 
overlooked the Park, and to this apartment the Captain requested his 
guests to adjourn, with the exception of Mr. Hawkehurst, some little 
time after the departure of the servants. 

“T want to have a few words with Val in private,” he said; “I 
have a secret to communicate. Diana, show Mrs. Hawkehurst the 
Drive. You can see the Row from my room, but not from these lower 
windows. There are a good many carriages still, but it is too late for 
the créme de la créme. I remember when the West-end was a desert 
at this time of year; but I have lived to see the levelling of all distinc- 
tions, those of time as well as of class.”’ 

Charlotte and Diana retired: to the adjoining room with Mrs. Shel- 
don and M. Lenoble. Valentine was at a loss to imagine what manner 
of confidential communication his late patron and employer could desire 
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to impart to him. The cautious Horatio waited until the rest of the 
party were quite out of hearing, talking gaily by the open window, 
beyond which appeared all the fluttering life and motion of summer 
leaves, all the brightness of summer green below and deep-blue sky 
above. When they seemed to him to be quite engaged with their own 
conversation, Captain Paget turned to his old companion. 

“Val,” he said, “we have seen hard times together; we’ve roughed 
it among strange places and strange people, you know, and so on; and 
I think there is a friendly kind of feeling between us?” 

He held out his poor wasted hand, and Valentine grasped it firmly 
in his own with prompt cordiality. 

“‘My dear governor, I have no feeling in my heart that is not 
friendly to you!” 

This was perfectly true. 

“ And even if I had been inclined to bear any grudge against you 
on account of the old days, when, you know, you were a little apt to be 
indifferent as to what scrape you left me in, provided you got off scot- 
free yourself; if I had been inclined to remember that kind of thing 
(which, on my honour, I am not), your daughter’s noble courage and 
devotion in the time of my dear wife’s peril should have stood against 
that old wrong. I cannot tell you how deeply I feel her goodness in 
that bitter time.” 

‘She is a Paget,” murmured the Captain complacently. ‘“ Noblesse 
oblige.” 

Valentine could scarcely refrain from a smile as he remembered the 
many occasions upon which the obligations of a noble lineage had 
weighed very lightly on his aristocratic patron. 

“Yes, Val,” the Captain resumed in a dreamy tone, “ we have seen 
many strange things together. When I began my travels through this 
world, in the palmy days of the Regency, I little thought what a weary 
journey it was to be, and what queer people I was to encounter among 
my fellow-passengers. However, I’ve come to the last stage of the long 
journey now, and I thank Providence that it ends so comfortably.” 

To this Valentine assented kindly; but he was at a loss to under- 
stand why Captain Paget should have required the adjournment of the 
rest of the party before giving utterance to these mild commonplaces. 

For some moments the invalid relapsed into thoughtful silence. 
Then, rousing himself as if with an effort, he took a few sips of a cooling 
drink that stood by his side, and began with a startling abruptness. 

“You remember your journey to Dorking, Val, last October, when 
you went to see that mysterious old aunt of yours, eh?” 

Valentine blushed as the Captain recalled this cunningly-devised fable. 

“Yes,” he said gravely; “‘I remember telling you that I was going 
to see an aunt at Dorking.” 

“ An aunt who had a little bit of money, eh, Val ?” asked the Captain 
with a grin. 
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“Yes. I may have gone so far as to speak ofa little bit of money.” 

“ And neither the aunt nor the bit of money ever existed, eh, Val? 
They were mere figments of the brain; and instead of going to Dorking 
you went to Ullerton, eh, Val? You stole a march upon me there. 
You wanted to throw your old chum off the scent, eh? You thought 
you had got hold of a good thing, and you were afraid your friend and 
companion might get a share of it.” ; 

“Well, you see, my friend and companion had a knack of getting 
the lion’s share. Besides, this good thing was not my own affair. I 
had to protect the interest of another person—my employer, in point of 
fact; and it was by his suggestion, and in compliance with his request, 
that I invented that harmless fiction about Dorking. I don’t think 
there was any dishonourable dealing in the matter. We were soldiers 
of fortune both; and the stratagem with which I protected myself 
against you was a very innocent one. You would have employed any 
stratagem or invented any fiction under the same circumstances. It 
was a case of diamond cut diamond.” 

‘Precisely ; and if the older soldier, if the free lance of many a 
campaign, got the best of it in the long-run, the younger freebooter 
could hardly think himself ill-used—could he now, Val ?” 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” replied Valentine, puzzled by the sig- 
nificance in the face of his old companion. That sly twinkle in the 
Captain’s eyes, that triumphant smile wreathing the Captain’s lips, must 
surely mean mischief. 

Valentine Hawkehurst remembered the vague suspicion that had 
flashed into his mind on that Christmas-eve when Captain Paget and 
he had dined together at a West-end restaurant, and the Captain 
had toasted Charlotte Halliday with a smile of sinister meaning. He 
began to anticipate some startling and unpleasant revelation. He began 
to understand that in some manner this inscrutable schemer had con- 
trived to overreach him. 

“What are you going to tell me?” he asked. “I see there is some 
lurking mischiefin your mind. How was it you were at Ullerton when 
I was there? I met you on the platform of the station, and I had a 
vague half suspicion that you followed me up on more than one occasion. 
I saw a glove in a man’s parlour—a glove which I could have sworn to 
as yours. But when I came back, you were so plausible with your talk 
of promoting-business, and so on, that I was fool enough to believe 
you. And I suppose you cheated and tricked me after all ?” 

“ Cheated and tricked are hard words, my dear Val,” said the Captain 
with delightful blandness ; “I had as much right to transact imaginary 
business in the promoting line at Ullerton as you had to visit a fictitious 
aunt at Dorking. Self-interest was the governing principle in both 
cases. I do not think you can have any right to consider yourself 
injured by me, if I did steal a march upon you, and follow close upon 
your heels throughout that Ullerton business. I do not think that you 
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can have, on moral grounds, any justification for making a complaint 
against your old ally.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right enough in that,” said Valentine. 

“Shake hands upon it, then. I have not very long to live, and I 
want to feel myself at peace with mankind. You see, if you had come 
to me in the first place in a frank and generous spirit, and had said, 
‘My dear friend, here is a good thing; let us go into it together, and 
see what there is to-be made out of it,’ you would have placed the 
matter on such a footing that, as a man of honour, I should have been 
bound to regard your interests as my own. But when you set up a 
separate interest, when you try to throw dust in my eyes, to hoodwink 
me—me, Horatio Paget, a man of the world, possessed of some little 
genius for social diplomacy—you attempt to do that which no man 
ever yet succeeded in doing, and you immediately release me from those 
obligations which an honourable man holds sacred. It was my glove 
which you saw in Mr. Goodge’s parlour. I had a very satisfactory inter- 
view with that reverend person while you were absent from Ullerton 
on some short excursion, as to the purpose of which I am still in the 
dark. On certain terms Mr. Goodge agreed to give me the privilege 
of selecting a stated number from the letters of Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth. 
I have reason tc believe that I made a judicious choice ; for the infor- 
mation thus obtained placed me at once upon a track which I followed 
industriously until it led me to a triumphant result.” 

“T do not understand—” began Valentine; but the Captain did 
not allow him time to say more. 

* You do not understand that there could be any other genealogical 
line than that which you and George Sheldon fitted together so neatly. 
You have neither of you the experience of life which alone gives wide- 
ness of vision. You discovered the connections of the Haygarth and 
the Meynell families in the past. That was a step in the right direc- 
tion. The discovery, so far as it went, was a triumph. You allowed 
the sense of that triumph to intoxicate you. In a business which of 
all businesses within the range of man’s intellect most requires delibera- 
tion and sobriety, you went to work in a fever of haste and excitement. 
Instead of searching out aii the descendants of Christian Meynell, you 
pounce upon the first descendant who comes to hand, and elect her, 
at your own pleasure, sole heiress to the estate of the deceased John 
Haygarth. You forget that there may be other descendants of the 
said Christian Meynell—descendants standing prior to your wife Char- 
lotte in the line of succession.” 

**T can imagine no such descendants existing,” said Valentine with 
a puzzled manner. “ You seem to have made yourself master of our 
business ; but there is one point upon which you are mistaken. George 
Sheldon and I did not go to work in a fever of haste. We did fully 
and thoroughly examine the pedigree of that person whom we—and 
legal advisers of considerable standing—believe to be the sole heir-at-law 
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to the Haygarth estate; and we took good care to convince ourselves 
that there was no other claimant in existence.” 

“What do you call convincing yourselves ?” 

“ Christian Meynell had only three children—Samuel, Susan, and 
Charlotte. The last, Charlotte, married James Halliday, of Newhall 
and Hyley farms; the other two died unmarried.” 

“How do you know that? How do you propose to demonstrate 
that Samuel and Susan Meynell died unmarried ?” 

“Susan was buried in her maiden name. Mrs. Halliday, her sister, 
was with her when she died. There was no question of marriage; nor 
is there the record of any marriage contracted by Samuel.” 

“ All that is no proof.” 

‘Indeed! I should have thought the evidence sufficient. But, in 
any case, the onus probandi is not upon us. Can you prove the marriage 
of the Samuel Meynell who died at Calais, or of the Susan Meynell who 
died in London ?” 

“T can. Susan Meynell’s legitimate son is in the next room. It’s 
an unpleasant kind of revelation to make, Val; as he, the son of one 
sister, stands prior to your wife, the granddaughter of the other sister, 
in the order of succession. AND HE TAKES ALL!” 

“He takes all!” repeated Valentine, bewildered. “He! Susan 
Meynell’s son? In the next room? What does all this mean ?” 

‘*‘Tt means that when Susan was deserted by the scoundrel who took 
her away from her home, she found an honest fellow to marry her. 
The name of her husband was Lenoble. Gustave Lenoble yonder, my 
daughter’s husband, is her only child by that marriage. A perfectly 
legal marriage, my dear Val—everything en régie, I assure you. The 
business is in the hands of Messrs. Dashwood and Vernon of Whitehall 
—a first-class firm; counsel’s opinion most decided as to Lenoble’s 
position. They have been rather slow about the preliminary steps, 
and, entre nous, I have not cared to hurry them, for I wanted to get my 
daughter’s marriage over quietly before we began our proceedings in 
Chancery. It comes rather hard upon you, Val, I allow; but, you see, 
if you had acted generously, not to say honourably, towards me in the 
first instance, you’d have had the advantage of my experience. Asit is, 
you have been working in the dark. However, things are not so bad as 
they might be. You might have married some ugly old harridan for the 
sake of this Haygarth estate; you have secured a pretty and amiable 
wife, and you mustn’t be down-hearted if you find yourself, from a finan- 
cial point of view, most outrageously sold.” 

The Captain could not refrain from a laugh as he contemplated his 
young friend’s surprise. The laugh degenerated into a fit of coughing, 
and it was some little time before the enfeebled Horatio was ready 
to resume the interrupted conversation. In this pause Valentine had 
leisure to face this new position. There was for the moment a sharp 
sense of disappointment. It is not possible for humanity to be quite 
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indifferent to a hundred thousand pounds. So much of the “light and 
sweetness” of life is attainable for that sum; such pleasures, of the 
purest and noblest, are in the power of the possessor. But in this 
moment Valentine fully realised the fact that he had never taken the 
idea of this fortune into his mind—never made it part and parcel of 
himself, to be plucked out of his heart with anguish, and to leave a 
bleeding wound in the place where it had grown. It seemed to him 
as ifhe had been wakened abruptly from some bright bewildering 
dream; but the sharp pang of mercenary desires disappointed, of sordid 
hopes suddenly reft, was not for him. 

Beyond this sense of uncertainty which had made the Haygarthian 
fortune seem at best such “stuff as dreams are made of,” there had been 
ever present in his mind of late the dismal association connected with 
this money. For this, and to get power over this through the rights 
of his weak wife, had Philip Sheldon plotted against the life of that 
sweet girl who was but newly rescued from the jaws ofthe grave. The 
bitter memory of those days and nights of suspense could never have 
been quite dissociated from the money that had been the primary cause 
of all this slow torture. ; 

“Do you think I shall love my wife any less because she has no 
claim to this Haygarth estate?” he exclaimed presently, looking with 
half-contemptuous indignation upon the broken-down schemer. “I 
loved her long before I knew the name of Haygarth; I should have 
loved her if I had found her a beggar in the London streets, a peasant- 
girl weeding for sixpence a-day in some dismal swamp of agricultural 
poverty and ignorance. I am not going to say that this money would 
not have brought us pleasure; pictures and gardens, and bright rooms, 
and books without number, and intercourse with congenial acquaint- 
ance, and delightful journeyings to all the fairest places upon this 
earth, and the power to do some good in our generation, and a sense of 
security for our future, and by and by, perhaps, for the future of dear 
children, for whose prosperity we should be more anxious than for 
our own. Pleasure the money would most probably have brought for 
us in abundance; but I doubt ifit could buy us more perfect happiness 
than we may know in the simplest home that my toil can support. 
Ah, Captain, I question if you ever knew the sweetest sensation life 
can give—the delight of working for those we love.” 

Captain Paget stared at his sometime protégé in a kind of rapture 
of wonder, not entirely unmingled with admiration. 

“ Egad !” he exclaimed, “ I have read of this kind of thing in novels; 
but in the whole course of my experience I never met with anything 
equal to it. My son-in-law, Lenoble yonder, is a generous foo—fellow 
enough; but then, since infancy, he has never known the want of money. 
And generosity from that kind of man is no more of a virtue than the 
foolhardiness ofa child who pokes his fingers into the candle, not. know- 
ing the properties of the thing he has to deal with. But anything 
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like generosity from you, from a man reared as you were reared, is, 
I freely confess, a little beyond my comprehension.” 

“ Yes ; it is a transformation, is it not? But I don’t think I was 
ever inordinately fond of money. Your genuine Bohemian rarely is. 
He is too well schooled in the art of living without cash, and he 
asks so little here below. His pipe, his friend, his dog, his books, his 
garret, his billiards, his beer. It is all a question of a few pounds a- 
week. And if, some day, the divine enchanter Love takes the poor fel- 
low under his guidance, and teaches him to do without billiards and 
beer, your Bohemian settles down into the purest and best of men. 
Think what Goldy might have been if some good woman had taken 
compassion upon him and married him, and henpecked him ever after- 
wards. He might have written as many novels as Sir Walter Scott, 
and died master of some Hibernian Abbotsford, some fair domain 
among the bright green hills that look down upon broad Shannon’s 
silvery falls, No, Captain; your intelligence has not annihilated me. 
I can face the future boldly with my dear young wife upon my arm.” 

“Upon my soul, Val, you’re a very noble fellow!” exclaimed Horatio 
Paget, with real enthusiasm ; “‘and I am sorry I have kept you in the 
dark so long.” 

“You have kept me in the dark? Yes; to be sure. Howlong have 
you known this—about Susan Meynell ?” 

“Well, my dear boy, not very long.” 

* But how long? Amonth—two months? Yes; you have known 
Lenoble’s position ever since you knew him; and Charlotte told me 
three months ago of Diana’s engagement to Lenoble. Do you know 
that if Sheldon had succeeded, Charlotte’s blood would have been upon 
your head? If you had not concealed the truth, his villany would 
never have been attempted.” 

“But, my dear Val,” exclaimed the Captain piteously, “I was not 
to know—” 

“No; you were not to know that there could be such a wretch as 
Philip Sheldon upon this earth. We will say no more of that. I kept 
my secret, you kept yours. Mischief unspeakable well-nigh came of 
all this underhand work. But Heaven has been merciful to us. We 
have passed through the valley of the shadow of death ; and if anything 
could make my wife dearer to me than she was when first I won her 
promise to be mine, it would be the sorrow of the last few months. 
And now I will go and shake hands with Lenoble, my wife’s kinsman. 
He isa fine fellow, and well deserves his good fortune. Stay; one word. 
Did Diana know this? did she know that her lover is heir to the Hay- 
garth estate ?” 

“She does not know it now. She has never heard the name of Hay- 
garth. And between you and me, Val, it cost me a world of trouble 
to persuade her to say yes to Lenoble’s offer, though he is a very decent 
match for her, even without reference to the Haygarth estate.” 
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“T am glad she knew nothing of this,” said Valentine; “I am very 
glad.” 

After this he again shook hands with Captain Paget, at that gentle- 
man’s request, and the Captain expressed himself much relieved by the 
conversation, and by his late protégé’s very generous behaviour. He 
called to his daughter and the rest presently, and they came at his 
summons. 

“Ts your long talk finished, papa?” asked Diana. 

‘‘ And is the secret told?” demanded Charlotte of her obedient hus- 
band and slave. 

“ Yes, dear, it is told,” he answered gravely. 

**T hope it is a pleasant secret.” 

“I do not think the knowledge of it will give you much pain, 
dearest. You have learnt to think yourself a—a kind of an heiress of 
late, have you not ?” 

“ Papa—Mr. Sheldon—told me that I had a claim to some money ; 
but I have not thought much about it, except that I should give you 
Grote and Macaulay in dark-brown calf, with bevelled boards and red 
edges, like that edition you saw at the auctioneer’s in Bond-street, and 
have talked about ever since; and a horse, perhaps; and a glass porch 
to our cottage.” 

“‘ Well, darling, the books in dark-brown calf, and the horse, and 
the glass porch, may all be ours in the future; but the money was only 
a dream—it has melted away, dear.” 

“Ts that all ?” asked Charlotte. “ Why, I daresay the day will come 
when you will be as rich as Sir Walter Scott.” 

“Tn the mean time I have something to give you instead of the 
money.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes; a cousin. Will that do as well, my love?” 

* A cousin? I shall like her very much if she is nice.” 

“The cousin I mean is a gentleman.” 

“But where is he to come from?” cried Charlotte, laughing. ‘“ Has 
he dropped from the moon? The only relations I have in the world are 
Uncle and Aunt Mercer. How can you pretend to find me a cousin ?” 

**Do you remember telling me of your grandmother’s only sister— 
Susan Meynell ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Charlotte with a sudden blush; “ I remember.” 

“That Miss Meynell married a gentleman of Normandy, and left 
one only child, a son. His name is Gustave Lenoble, and he is stand- 
ing by your side. He is heir-at-law to a very large fortune, which it 
was once supposed you could claim. Are you sorry, Lotta, to find a 
kinsman and lose a fortune ?—and are you contented to begin the world 
with no hope except in your husband’s patience and courage ?” 

“ And genius!” cried Charlotte with enthusiasm. 

The sweet blinding glamour of love shone upon this young scribbler, 
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and she believed that he was indeed worthy to take rank among the 
greatest of that grand brotherhood of which he was so humble a mem- 
ber. She looked up at him with the prettiest confidence ; her clinging 
hand clasped his with love and trust immeasurable. He felt and knew 
that love like this was a treasure beside which the Reverend John Hay- 
garth’s hoarded thousands must needs seem but sorry dross. 

After this there was much explanation and congratulation. Gustave 
Lenoble was delighted to claim so fair a kinswoman. 

“Thou art like my eldest, my cousin,” he said; “ Diane saw the 
likeness at the Sacré Coeur when she beheld my daughter; and I too 
saw my eldest’s look in thine eyes when I first met thee. Remember, 
it was convened between us that Cétenoir should be a home for thee and 
for Hawkehurst before I knew what link bound thee to the house of 
Lenoble. Now thou and thy husband will be of our family.” 

Diana was bewildered, grieved, indignant with the father who had 
deceived her by his studious suppression of the truth. She found her- 
self placed in the position of rival to Charlotte, and the whole proceed- 
ing seemed to her mean and treacherous. 

But it was no time for remonstrance or open expression of indignant 
feeling. Her father’s days were numbered. She knew this, and she 
held her peace. Nor did Mrs. Sheldon utter any word of complaint, 
though the disappointment she experienced upon hearing this revelation 
was very keen. The idea of the four or five thousand pounds which 
were to come to Charlotte had been a consolation to her in the midst of 
that confusion and desolation which had newly come upon her life. She 
left Knightsbridge that evening somewhat depressed in spirits, and half 
inclined to be angry with Charlotte and her husband for their gaiety 
of manner and evident happiness in each other’s society. 

“Tt seems hard to have to begin the world at my age,” she mur- 
mured hopelessly, “after being accustomed to have everything nice 
about me, as I had at the Lawn; though I own that the trouble and 
care of the servants was wearing me to the grave.” 

* Dear mamma,” exclaimed Charlotte tenderly, “there is no fear of 
trouble or poverty for you or for us. Valentine has plenty of money, 
and is on the high-road to securing a comfortable income. Authors 
do not starve in garrets now, you know, as they used to do, poor things, 
when Doctor Johnson ate his dinner in a cave, or something dreadful 
of that kind ; and when Sir Richard Steele thought it quite a wonderful 
thing to get a pound of tea for his wife. And Valentine’s heart is 
in his profession, and he will work for us.” 

“As long as I have a hand that can write and a brain that can guide 
my pen,” interposed Mr. Hawkehurst gaily. “I have given hostages 
to Fortune. I can face the hazard boldly. I feel as confident and as 
happy as if we lived in the golden age, when there was neither care nor 
toil for innocent mankind, and all the brightest things of earth were the 
spontaneous gift of the gods.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


BOHEMIAN INDEPENDENCE, 


MonsI£uR and Madame Lenoble went to Brighton for their honey- 
moon. A letter or a telegraphic message would bring them thence 
swiftly to the bedside of the dying Captain, should the last fatal change 
set in suddenly. Diana had wished to stay with her father, but Horatio 
insisted upon the honeymoon trip, and that everything should be done 
in a correct and gentlemanly manner. 

“You can engage rooms at the Albion,” Captain Paget had said 
to his son-in-law a few days before the quiet wedding. ‘‘ The house is 
extremely comfortable ; and you will be received by a compatriot. The 
proprietor is a Frenchman, and a very gentlemanly person, I assure 
you; the cwisine irreproachable. I remember the old Steyne, when Mrs. 
Fitz-Herbert lived close by, and received all the best people ; in the days 
when the Cockney had not yet taken possession of Brighthelmstone ; 
and the Chinese dragons and pagodas were bright and fresh in the 
Pavilion.” 

To Brighton, therefore, the bride and bridegroom departed; Diana 
attended by a maid, an appanage which the Captain had insisted upon. 
Poor Diana was sorely puzzled as to what she should find for the maid 
to do when her hair had been dressed early in the morning, and her 
costume laid out in state for the day. 

“T think I must buy some handkerchiefs for her to hem,” she said 
to Gustave ; “it will be quite dreadful for her to have nothing to do all 
day long.” 

The weather was warm and bright. The sea danced and sparkled 
under the windows. Gustave was always in the same happy frame of 
mind. An elegant landau had been secured for the period of their 
visit ; and a pair of capital horses carried them out on long and pleasant 
expeditions to the pretty Sussex villages or across the broad bare downs, 
beyond which the sea stretched blue and bright. 

In the evening, when the lamp was lighted and the urn hissed gaily, 
Diana felt that she and her husband were at home. It was the first 
home she had known—the first time she had been sole mistress and 
centre of a household. She looked back at all the old desolation, the 
dreary shifting from lodging to lodging, the degradation, the self-abase- 
ment, the dull apathy of despair; and then she looked across at her 
husband as he lounged in his easy-chair, contemplating her with dreamy 
adoring eyes, in a kind of lazy worship; and she knew that for this man 
she was the centre of the universe, the very keystone in the arch of life. 

She stretched out her hand to him with a smile, and he pressed it 
fondly to his lips. There were twinkling jewels upon the slender fingers ; 
for the prettiest shop in Brighton—the brightest shop in Brighton—had 
been ransacked that morning by the fond, frivolous, happy husband, as 
pleased to bedeck his wife as a child to dress her last new doll. 
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‘‘ How can I ever be worthy of so much affection, Gustave!” she ex- 
claimed, as he kissed the twinkling fingers. 

And it did indeed seem to her that for this free gift of love she could 
never render a sufficient recompense. 

“Thou wilt make Cétenoir a home,” he said ; “ thou knowest not how 
I have sighed fora home. This room, with the lamplight shining on 
thy face, and thy white hands moving about the teacups, and thy sweet 
smile, which greets me every now and then when thou lookest by here, 
— it is more of home than I have ever known since I left Beaubocage, 
that modest dwelling where lived those two angels of kindness, my aunt. 
and my grandmother.” 

In one of those long pleasant drives to a distant village nestling 
under the lee of a steep hill, the husband and wife had much serious 
talk about the position of the former with reference to the Haygarth 
estate. The result of that conversation was shown in a letter which 
Charlotte Hawkehurst received the next day from her friend Diana 
Lenoble. 

“ Albion Hotel, Brighton. 

“ EVeER-DEAR Lorra,—Qustave and I have discussed the Haygarth 
business with great satisfaction to ourselves, since it transpired in the 
course of our conversation that we are both of one mind in the matter. 
It is agreed between us that as he is very well off already, and as he 
never hoped or expected to inherit a fortune from his maternal ancestor, 
it is only just that he should divide this unlooked-for wealth with his 
dear cousin, whose claim to that inheritance he recognises as equal to 
his own; the mere fact of seniority making only a legal and not a 
moral difference in the degree of relationship to the Reverend John 
Haygarth. Do you understand, darling ?—you are to have half this 
money. My husband will not step in between you and good fortune. 
I cannot teil you how happy this determination of Gustave’s has made 
me. I felt myself in a manner base and ungrateful when I thought I 
was to share wealth that might have been yours; but I ought to have 
better understood the justice of my husband’s mind. And now, dear- 
est, all-will be arranged very simply ; Gustave will come to London 
and see his lawyers, and execute some kind of deed, and the whole affair 
will be settled. 

“We have had some charming drives,” &c. &c. 


Here the young wife branched off into a description of the simple 
pleasures of their honeymoon holiday. 

This letter was answered by Valentine Hawkehurst in person. He 
came down to Brighton to thank his friends for their generous desire to 
enrich his wife, and to decline, on her part, any share in John Hay- 
garth’s wealth. 

It was in vain that Gustave and Diana argued the point, Mr. 
Hawkehurst was fixed as fate. 
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“ Believe me, it is better as it is,” he said. “Charlotte and I have 
arrived at this conviction with all due thought and deliberation. We 
are both young, and the world is all before us. There is much in the 
past that I have to redeem, as Diana well knows. It is better that I 
should fight the battle of life unaided, and rise from the ranks by right 
of my merit as a soldier.. If ever we have need of help—if ever I find 
myself breaking down—you may be sure that it is to you I shall 
come. By and by, if Providence gives me children to work for, I will 
refuse no bounty that you may bestow on them. Their future may be 
rendered secure by your generosity, if you please, Lenoble ; they will be 
your kindred. But for an alien like myself there is no discipline so 
wholesome as honest hard work. I am as rich as John Milton when 
he set up a school in St. Bride’s Churchyard.” 

To this resolution Mr. Hawkehurst adhered with a gentle firmness. 

“Thou art chivalrous like Don Quixote,” said Gustave Lenoble; 
‘but it shall be as thou wouldest. Touch there.” 

He offered his hand, which the other grasped with all heartiness. 

“‘T will be godfather to thy little first-one, and I will settle on 
him ten thousand pounds before he cuts his first tooth,” said Gustave 
decisively. 

CuapTer VI. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


Drana and her husband did not linger long at Brighton; they went 


back to town in time to see the last of that old wayfarer whose troubled 
journey came to so peaceful an ending. It was a very calm haven in 
which this battered old privateer lay at anchor after life’s tempestuous 
course ; but tothe Captain himself it seemed a hard thing that he should 
not have been permitted one brief cruise upon that summer sea which 
danced so gaily beneath the keel of the Lenobles’ prosperous bark. 

“We have shared adversity, my love,” he said sadly, when he talked 
with his daughter in the last few days; “but your prosperity I am to 
have no share in. Well, I suppose I have no right to complain. My 
life has been an erring one; but poverty is the most vicious companion 
that a man can consort with. IfI had come into six or seven thousand 
a-year, I might have been as starch in my notions as a bishop; but I 
have been obliged to live, Diana—that was the primary necessity, and 
I learnt to accommodate myself to it.” 

That he had erred, the Captain was very ready to acknowledge. 
That he had sinned deeply, and had much need to repent himself of 
his iniquity, he was very slow to perceive. But sometimes, in the still 
watches of the night, when the faint lamplight on the shadowy wall 
was more gloomy than darkness, when the nurse, hired to assist his 
own man in these last days, dozed in her comfortable chair, the truth 
came home to his shallow soul, and Horatio Paget knew that he had 
been indeed a sinner, and very vile among sinners. Then, for amoment, 
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the veil of self-deception was lifted, and he saw his past life as it had 
really been,—selfish, dishonourable, cruel beyond measure in reckless 
injury of others. For a moment the awful book was opened, and the 
sinner saw the fearful sum set against his name. 

“What can wipe out the dread account?” he asked himself. “Is 
there such a thing as forgiveness for a selfish useless life—a life which 
is one long offence against God and man ?” 

In these long wakeful nights the dying man thought much of his 
wife. The sweet tender face came back to him, with its mournful won- 
dering look. He knew, now, how his falsehoods and dishonours had 
wounded and oppressed that gentle soul. He remembered how often 
she had pleaded for the right, and how he had ridiculed her argu- 
ments, and set at naught her tender pleadings. He had fancied her in 
a manner inimical to himself when she urged the cause of some angry 
creditor or meek deluded landlady. Now, with the light that is not upon 
earth or sea shining on the picture of his past career, he could see and 
understand things as he had never seen or understood them before. He 
knew now that it was for his own sake that faithful and devoted wife 
had pleaded, his own interest that had been near to her pitying heart, 
as well as the interest of bakers and butchers, landladies and tailors. 

“ She might have made a good man of me, if I had let her have her 
way,” he thought to himself. “I know that she is in heaven. Will she 
plead for me, I wonder, at the foot of the Great Throne? I used to 
laugh at her bad English, or fly in a passion with her sometimes, poor 
soul, when I wanted her to pass for a lady, and she broke down out- 
rageously. But ¢here her voice will be heard when mine appeals in vain. 
Dear soul! I wonder who taught her to be so pure and unselfish, 
and trusting and faithful? She was a Christian without knowing it. 
‘I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.’ ” 

He thought of his wife’s lonely deathbed, and compared it with his 
own. For him there was luxury; by him watched a devoted and all- 
forgiving daughter, a generous friend and son-in-law. All that could 
be done to soothe the painful descent was done for him. For her there 
had been nothing but loneliness and sorrow. 

“ But she might be certain of a speedy welcome in a better home,” 
thought Horatio; “andI—? Ah, dear kind creature, ‘here the difference 
was all in her favour.” 

As the closing scene grew nearer, he thought more and more of 
his gentle low-born wife, whose hold upon him in life had been so slen- 
der, whose memory had occupied until now so insignificant a place in 
his mind. His daughter watched with him unceasingly in the last two 
days and nights. His mind wandered. On the day of his death he 
mistook Diana for that long-lost companion. 

“T have not been a kind husband, Mary, my dear,” he faltered ; 
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“but the world has been hard upon me—debts—difficulties —crack 
regiment—expensive mess—set of gamblers—no pity on a yonng man 
without fortune—force of example—tied a millstone round my wretched 
neck before I was twenty-one years of age.” 

Later, when the doctor had felt his pulse for the last time, he cried 
out suddenly, ‘‘I have made a statement of my affairs. The liabilities 
are numerous—the assets nil; but I rely on the clemency of this Court.” 

These were his last words. He sank into a kind of stupor betwixt 
sleeping and waking, and in this he died. 


CuHapter VII. 
BETTER THAN GOLD. 


TuE little fleet of paper boats which Mr. Sheldon had pioneered so 
skilfully over the commercial seas came to grief very soon after the dis- 
appearance of the admiral. A bill drawn upon the Honduras Mahogany 
Company, Limited, was the first to reach maturity. The bill was 
referred to the drawer—the drawer was not to be found. 

“T have not seen Sheldon for the last fortnight,” Mr. Orcott 
informed the gentleman who brought him the document. 

“ Out of business for a fortnight ?” 

“He has not been in business for a month. His stepdaughter 
has been very ill—at death’s door, and all that kind of thing, and my 
governor was awfully cut up about it. There used to be a couple of 
doctors at the house every day, and no end of fuss. I took Sheldon 
his letters, and managed matters for him here, and so on. And one 
fine morning my young lady runs off and gets married on the quiet ; 
so I suspect there was a good deal of shamming about the illness—and 
those old fogies, the doctors, winked at it. Between them all, I fancy 
Sheldon was completely sold; and he has turned savage and gone off 
' somewhere in the sulks.” 

“T wish he had chosen any other time for his sulks,” said the holder 
of the bill; ‘‘my partner and I have discounted several acceptances 
for him. He gave us liberal terms, and we considered any paper of 
his as safe as a Bank-of-England note; and now this confounded bill 
comes back to us through our bankers, noted, ‘ Refer to drawer’—a most 
unpleasant thing, you know; and very inconsiderate of Sheldon to leave 
us in such a fix.” 

** He has forgotten the bill, I suppose,” said Mr. Orcott. 

** Well, but you see, really now, a business man ought not to forget 
that kind of thing. And so Miss Halliday has made a runaway match, 
has she? I remember seeing her when I dined at Bayswater—an un- 
commonly fine girl. And she has gone and thrown herself away upon 
some penniless scapegrace, most likely? Now, by the bye, how about 
this Honduras Company, Mr. Orcott; they don’t seem to have any 
London offices ?” 
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“‘T believe not. We’ve some of their prospectuses somewhere about, 
I think. Would you like to see one ?” 

“T should, very much.” 

Mr. Orcott opened two or three drawers, and after some little 
trouble produced the required document. 

It was a very flourishing prospectus, setting forth the enormous 
benefits to be derived by shareholders from the profitable dealings of the 
company. Some good high-sounding names figured in the list of direc- 
tors, and the chairman was Captain H. N. Cromie Paget. The pro- 
spectus looked well enough, but the holder of Mr. Sheldon’s dishon- 
oured bill was not able to derive much comfort from high-sounding 
phrases and high-sounding names. 

“T’ll go down to Bayswater and see if I can hear anything of your 
governor,” he said to Mr. Orcott. 

“He was not there yesterday when I called, and his servants could 
tell me nothing of his whereabouts,” the young Yorkshireman said very 
coolly. 

“ Indeed!” cried the holder of the dishonoured bill in some alarm. 
“ Now really that is not right; a business man ought not to do that 
kind of thing.” 

He called a cab and drove to the Lawn. There was the smart 
gothic villa, with its pointed gables, and florid chimneys, and oriel win- 
dows, and in the Tudor casements of the ground-floor appeared the 
bills of a West-end auctioneer, announcing in large letters that the lease 
of this charming mansion, together with the nearly new furniture, 
linen, books, china, plate, carefully-selected proof-prints after distin- 
guished modern artists, small cellar of choice wines, &c. &c. &c. would 
be disposed of by auction on the following day. 

Mr. Sheldon’s victim went into the house, where he found some men 
preparing for the forthcoming sale. 

‘** What is the meaning of all this ?” he asked, aghast. 

* A bill of sale, sir. Messrs. Napthali and Zabulon.” 

This was enough. The holder of the bill went back to the City. 
Another bill came due on the following day, and before the members 
of the Stock Exchange took their luncheon, it was known that Philip 
Sheldon’s credit was among the things of the past. 

“ T always thought he was out of his depth,” said one set of talkers. 

“He was the last man I should have expected to see come to grief,” 
said another set of talkers. 

On settling-day came the awful proclamation—Philip Sheldon had 
absconded and would not meet his differences. 

On the same day came a terrible revelation to Mr. George Sheldon 
of Gray’s Inn, solicitor, genealogist and pedigree-hunter. The first 
official step in the advancement of Gustave Lenoble’s claim against the 
Crown was taken by Messrs. Dashwood and Vernon, the solicitors of 
Whitehall; and George Sheldon discovered that between Charlotte 
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Hawkehurst and the Haygarth estate there stood a prior claimant, 
whereby all his toil, trouble, costs out of pocket, and wear and tear 
of body and mind, had been wasted. 

“It is enough to make a man go and cut his throat,” cried George, 
in his first savage sense of utter disappointment. 

He went into his slovenly bedroom, and took out one of his razors, 
and felt the corrugated surface of the left side of his neck meditatively. 
But the razor was blunt, and the corrugated surface seemed very tough 
and unmanageable; so George Sheldon decided that this kind of opera- 
tion was an affair which might be deferred. 

He heard the next day that his brother was non esi, and, in his 
own phraseology, that there was a pretty kettle-of-fish in the City. 

“Upon my word, Phil and I seem to have brought our pigs to 
a very nice market,” he said. “I daresay, wherever that fellow has 
gone, he has carried a well-lined purse with him. But I wouldn’t have 
his conscience for all the wealth of the Rothschilds. It’s bad enough 
to see Tom Halliday’s face as J see it sometimes. What must it be to 
him ?” 


A little more than a year after this, and the yellow corn was waving 
on the fertile plains of Normandy, fruit ripening in orchards on hill- 
side and in valley; merry holiday-folks splashing and dabbling in the 
waves that wash the yellow sands of Dieppe; horses coming to grief 
in Norman steeplechases ; desperate gamesters losing their francs and 
half-francs in all kinds of frivolous games in the Dieppe é/ablissement ; 
and yonder, in the heart of fair Normandy, beyond the tall steeples 
of Rouen, a happy family assembled at the Chateau Cédtenoir. 

One happy family—iwo happy families rather, but so closely united 
by the bonds of love and friendship as to seem indeed one. Here are 
Gustave Lenoble and his young wife Diana, with two tall slender 
damsels by their side; and here is Valentine Hawkehurst, the success- 
ful young scribbler, with his fair young wife Charlotte; and out on the 
terrace yonder are two nurses walking with two babies, at that early 
and to some minds obnoxious stage of babyhood in which a perpetual 
rocking, and pacing to and fro, and swaying backwards and forwards 
in the air, is necessary for the preservation of anything approaching 
tranquillity. But to the minds of the two young mothers and the two 
proud fathers, these small creatures in their long white robes seem 
something too bright for earth. The united ages of the babies do not 
amount to six months; but the mothers have counted every gradual 
stage of these young lives, and to both it seems as if there had been no 
time in which the children were not, with so firm a hold have they pos- 
sessed themselves of every thought in the foolish maternal mind, of 
every impulse in the weak maternal heart. 

Mrs. Hawkehurst has brought her son to see his aunt Diana; for 
Diana has insisted upon assuming that relationship by letters-patent, 
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as it were. Madame Lenoble’s baby is a daughter, and this fact in 
itselfseems to the two friends to be a special interposition of Providence. 


“‘ Would it not be delightful if they should grow up to love each 
other and marry ?” exclaimed Diana; and Charlotte agreed with her 
that such an event in the future did indeed seem in a manner fore- 
shadowed by the conduct of the infants in the present. 

“He takes notice of her already !” she exclaimed, looking out at the 
little creature in white-muslin robes, held up against the warm blue sky ; 
“see, they are cooing at each other! I am sure that must be cooing.” 

And then the two mothers went out upon the sunny terrace-walk 
and fondly contemplated these domestic treasures, until the domestic 
treasures were seized with some of the inexplicable throes and myste- 
rious agonies of early babyhood, and had to be borne off shrieking to 
their nurseries. 

“Dear angel,” said Gustave, of his “little last one,” “she has the 
very shriek of Clarice here, poignant and penetrating, until to drown 
the heart. Dost thou figure to thyself that thy voice was penetrating 
as that, my beautiful, in the time ?” 

He kissed his beautiful, and she ran off to join the procession follow- 
ing the two babies,—alarmed nurses, distracted mammas, shrieking 
infants, anxious damsels. 

“C'est un vrai tourbillon,” as Gustave remarked to his companion 
Valentine Hawkehurst; “these women, how they love their children! 
What of saints, what of Madonnas, what of angels !” 

Whereupon he spouted Victor Hugo: 


ae 


: 
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“ Lorsque l’enfant parait, le cercle de famille 
Applaudit 4 grands cris ; son doux regard qui brille 
Fait briller tous les yeux ; 
Et les plus tristes fronts, les plus souillés peut-étre, 
Se dérident soudain a voir l'enfant paraitre, 
Innocent et joyeux.” 


All things had gone well for M. Lenoble. His direct descent from 
Matthew Haygarth, the father of the intestate, had been proved to the 
satisfaction of Crown lawyers and High Court of Chancery, and he 
had been in due course placed in possession of the reverend intestate’s 
estate, to the profit and pleasure of his solicitors and M. Fleurus, and 
to the unspeakable aggravation of George Sheldon, who washed his 
hands at once and for ever of all genealogical research, and fell back in 
an imbittered and angry spirit upon the smaller profits to be derived 
from petty transactions in the bill-discounting line, and a champion- 
ship of penniless sufferers of all classes, from a damsel who considered 
herself jilted by a fickle swain, in proof of whose inconstancy she could 
produce documentary evidence of the “ pork-chop and tomato-sauce” 
order, to a pedestrian who knocked his head against a projecting shut- 
ter in the Strand, and straightway walked home to Holloway to lay 
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himself up for a twelvemonth in a state of mental and bodily incapacity 
requiring large pecuniary redress from the owner of the fatal shutter. 
To this noble protection of the rights of the weak did George Sheldon 
devote his intellect; and when malicious enemies stigmatised these 
Quixotic endeavours as “ speculative actions,” or when, in the breaking- 
down of some oppressed damsel’s cause by reason of the slender evidence 
afforded by some reticent lover’s epistolary effusions, unjust judges 
told him that he “ought to be ashamed of himself” for bringing 
such an action, the generous attorney no doubt took consolation from 
an approving conscience, and went forth from that court, to look for 
other oppressed damsels or injured wayfarers, erect and unshaken. 

Some little profit Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn did derive from the 
Haygarth estate; for at the request of Gustave Lenoble Messrs. Dash- 
wood and Vernon sent him a cheque for one thousand pounds, as the 
price of those early investigations which had set the artful Captain 
upon the right track. He wrote a ceremoniously grateful letter to 
Gustave Lenoble on receiving this honorarium. It is always well to be 
grateful for benefits received from a rich man ; but in the depths of his 
heart he execrated the fortunate inheritor of the Haygarthian thousands. 

Mr. Hawkehurst was not quite so vehement in the expression of his 
feelings as that lively Celt, Gustave; but deep in his heart there was 
a sense of happiness no less pure and exalted. 

Providence had given him more than he had ever dared to hope ; 
not John Haygarth’s thousands; not a life of luxurious idleness, and 
dinner-giving, and Derby-days, and boxes on the grand tier, and car- 
riage-horses at five hundred guineas a pair; not a palace in Belgravia 
and a shooting-box in the Highlands and a villa at Cowes; not these 
things, in which he would once have perceived the swmmum bonum ; 
but a fair price for his labour, a dear young wife, a tranquil home. 

Nor had his researches among the dusty records of departed Haygarths 
been profitless, in a pecuniary sense, to himself. Gustave Lenoble in- 
sisted that he should accept that honorarium of three thousand pounds 
which had been promised by George Sheldon as the reward of his success. 

“Captain Paget would never have been put on the right track if 
he had not filched your secrets from you,” said the son and heir of 
Susan Meynell. ‘It is to your researches, in the first place, that I owe 
this inheritance; and you cannot refuse to accept the agreed price of 
your labour.” 

Valentine did not refuse this fairly-earned reward, nor did he oppose 
the settlement which Gustave made in favour of Charlotte’s infant son. 
It seemed to him only just that some share of the heritage should fall 
to the descendant of poor Susan’s younger sister and faithful friend. 

With this capital of three thousand pounds comfortably invested 
in consols, and with the interest of that sum of ten thousand pounds 
settled on his infant son, Mr. Hawkehurst began the world, in his new 
character of a husband and a father, very pleasantly. 
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Of his literary career very little need be said here. He was yet 
at the beginning of the long dusty road that leads to the temple of 
Fame. It is enough to state that he found the dusty high-road rather 
difficult walking, and that*he was pelted with more mud, flung by name- 
less assailants hidden behind the hedges, than he had anticipated when 
he set out upon the first stage of his journey. Happily, he found plea- 
sant fellow-travellers and kindly encouragement from an indulgent pub- 
lic, and was thus able to accept the mud which bespattered his gar- 
ments in a very placid spirit, and to make light of all obstacles in the 
great highway. 

The cottage at Wimbledon was no longer a dream. It was a pleas- 
ant reality, the pride and delight of Mrs. Sheldon and Ann Woolper. 
It was a picturesque dwelling-place, half cottage, half villa, situated on 
the broad high-road from London to Kingston, with all the woodland 
of Richmond Park to be seen from the windows at the back. Only a 
wall divided Mr. Hawkehurst’s gardens from the coverts of the Queen. 
It was like a royal demesne, Charlotte said; whereupon her husband 
insisted that it should be christened by the name of-a royal dwelling, 
and so called it Charlottenburg. 

Mr. Hawkehurst had secured this delightful abode for a considerable 
term of years, and upon the furnishing and decoration of the pretty 
rustic rooms Charlotte and he lavished unmeasured care. The delicious 
excitement of “ picking-up,” or, in more elegant parlance, “ collecting,” 
was to these two happy people an inexhaustible source of pleasure. 
Every eccentric little table, every luxurious chair, had its special 
history, and had been the subject of negotiation and diplomacy that 
- might have sufficed 4 Burleigh in the reorganisation of Western Europe. 
The little Dresden and Vienna cups and saucers in the maple cabinet 
had been every one bought from a different dealer. The figures on the 
mantelpiece were Old Chelsea, of a quality that would have excited the 
envy of a Bernal or a Bohn, and had only fallen to the proud pos- 
sessors by a sequence of fortuitous circumstances, the history of which 
was almost as thrilling as the story of Boehmer’s diamond-necklace. 
The curtains in the drawing-room had draped the portidres of the 
lovely Lady Blessington, and had been bought for a song by Valentine 
Hawkehurst, after passing through the hands of brokers and dealers 
innumerable. The tapestry-covered Louis-Quatorze chairs had belonged 
to Madame de Sévigné, and had furnished that dull country-house 
whence she wrote the liveliest letters extant to her disreputable cousin, 
Bussy, Count of Rabutin. These inestimable treasures had been 
picked-up by Mr. and Mrs. Hawkehurst from a bric-d-brac merchant 
in a little court at the back of the Rue Vivienne, whither the young 
couple had gone arm-in-arm to choose a bonnet on théir first pleasure- 
trip to Paris. The clock in the modest dining-room had been secured 
from the repository of the same merchant, and was warranted to have 
sounded the last domestic hours of Maximilian Robespierre in his 
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humble lodging chez le Menwisier. The inkstand into which Mr. Hawke- 
hurst dipped his rapid pen had served the literary career of Voltaire ; 
the blotting-book on-which he wrote had been used by Balzac. 

To the plausible fictions of the second-hand dealer Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawkchurst lent willing ears, and it seemed to them as if these associa- 
tions, for which they had pe somewhat dearly, imparted a new grace 
to their home. 

The arrangement and aphieaiian of all these treasures gave 
poor Georgy endless pleasure and employment; but in her heart of 
hearts she believed in the prim splendours of the dismantled Lawn 
as much superior to these second-hand objects of art and upholstery. 
Nor did Ann Woolper regard the Chelsea figures and Dresden teacups 
and old black Albert-Diirer engravings as anything better than an inno- 
cent eccentricity on the part of the master of the house, for the saving 
of whose purse she managed and economised as faithfully as she had 
done for that lost master whereof the memory was so bitter. 

It will: be seen, therefore, that Mr. Hawkehurst with a wife, a 
mother-in-law, and a faithful old servant, was likely to be well taken 
care of; a little spoiled perhaps by “much cherishing,” but carefully 
guarded from all those temptations which are supposed to assail the 
bachelor man-of-letters, toiling alone and neglected in Temple chambers. 
For him the days passed in a pleasant monotony of constant labour, 
lightened always by the thought of those for whom he worked, cheered 
ever by the fond hope of future fame. He was no longer a book- 
maker. He had written a book, the proceeds of which had enabled 
him to furnish the Wimbledon villa; and he was engaged in writing 
a second book, the fruits whereof would secure the needs of the imme- 
diate future. He had insured his life for a considerable amount, and 
had shown himself in all things prudent to a degree that verged upon 
Philistinism. But the policies taken out on Charlotte’s life by Mr. 
Sheldon had -been suffered to lapse. Valentine would have no money 
staked on that dear head. 

The steed which Charlotte had desired for her husband’s pleasure, 
the library which she had catalogued so often, were yet among the de- 
lights of the future; but life has lost half its brightness when there 
is no unfulfilled desire left to the dreamer; and the horse which Mr. 
Hawkehurst was to ride in time to come, and the noble library which 
he was to collect, were the pleasant themes of Charlotte’s conversation 
very often, as she and her husband walked on the heights of Wimbledon 
in the twilight, when his day’s work was done. 

These twilight walks were the happy holidays of his life, and a part 
of his liberal education. He told his wife everything, every literary 
scheme, every fancy, every shadowy outline of future work, every new 
discovery in the boundless realms of Bookland. His enthusiasm ; his 
hero-worship; his setting-up of one favourite and knocking-down of 
another ; his unchristian pleasure in that awful slating of poor Jones 
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in this week’s Saturday, or the flaying alive of Robinson in the Bond- 
street Backbiter ;—in a word, his “shop” never became wearisome to 
Charlotte. She listened always with a like rapture and sympathy ; 
she worshipped his favourites of Bookland ; she welcomed his friends 
and fellow-workers with unvarying sweetness; she devised and super- 
intended the fitting-up of a smoking-room that was perfectly paradi- 
saical, a glimpse of the Alhambra in miniature; and that obnoxious 
dish, the cold shoulder, was never served in Mr. Hawkehurst’s dwelling. 
So sweet a wife, so pleasant a home, popularised the institution of ma- 
trimony among the young writer’s bachelor friends; and that much-abused 
and cruelly-maligned member of the human race, the mother-in-law, 
was almost rehabilitated by Mrs. Sheldon’s easy good-nature and evident 
regard for the interests of her daughter’s husband. 

And after all the groping among dryasdust records of a bygone 
century, after all the patient following of those faint traces on the sands 
of time left by the feet of Matthew Haygarth, ‘Ais was Charlotte’s 
Inheritance,—a heart whose innocence and affection made home a 
kind of earthly paradise, and gave to life’s commonest things a charm 
that all the gold ever found in California could not have: imparted 
to them. This was Charlotte’s Inheritance,—the tender, unselfish 
nature of the Haygarths and the Hallidays ; and thus dowered, her hus- 
band would not have exchanged her for the wealthiest heiress whose 


marriage was ever chronicled in Court Circular or Court Journal. 
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For the real “ working man”—the over-taxed being who slaves all the 
year round with brain and will and wits, and whose fingers ceaselessly 
go over the measured distance, doing in their fashion their thousand 
miles in a thousand half-hours—the country-house visit is the true 
Convalescent’s Home; that is, if he be no mere mole, whose heart is in 
his miserable drudgery, and who thinks life to be all forms and sche- 
dules and abstracts. 

But for one with heart and blood, and a keen sense of enjoyment, 
there is nothing more inspiring than when office-cares and what-not 
have been shuffled off—not in the common fatal phrase usually applied 
to actors, but temporarily, say for a week—when the cab waits below, 
when word is brought up that everything is “on,” the last cloak, bag, 
gun, is “in,” and you go gaily down, step in as gaily, and give the word 
cheerily, “ Charing-cross!” or “ Great Northern !”—you are starting for 
a country-house. 

You are going home from school—a rather big schoolboy; but 
somehow it brings back that notion. Someone has called—* the man” 
that was here the day before yesterday—with a—thing that he wants 
to be paid. (How importunate tradesmen are growing!) He is to be 
here the first thing in on morning; say at nine o’clock, so as to be 
sure of you. 

Yet this rather whets the pleasure ; and driving to your Charing- 
cross or Great Northern, you rather enjoy the notion of his blank face 
when he is told that you are “gone to Nupton”—to the country, and 
have left no information as to date of return. 

There is no sensation more agreeable than, after a shiemet travel of 
an hour, to find your train slackening speed as it draws up to Stag- ° 
hurst, the Nupton Station, on a soft and charming afternoon. Every- 
thing is very green and pastoral about Staghurst —the hamlet, smoke 
curling, and the rest; and I, the only passenger alighting, see Nupton’s 
light open wagonette and pair, and Nupton’s coachman waiting in a 
pastoral dreamy way. All seems innocence and tranquillity, even to 
the porter who takes the portmanteau, lying abandoned far up on the 
platform, and puts it with deep respect into the Nupton wagonette. 

An establishment of the class of Nupton has great charms, con- 
ducted in the palace and great-house style, and yet with a friendly and 
hospitable and even unceremonious fashion. A fine house or semi- 
castle, newly built and decorated, five or six riding-horses, three or four 
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carriages, luxurious shooting, fishing, and hunting, two billiard-tables, 
and a groom of the chambers,—this is the way they do things at Nupton. 
They say he is outrunning his income (a more rustic class talk of out- 
running the constable); but that does not concern us his guests, who 
at such houses are the most hollow of worldlings; as, indeed, is Nupton 
himself, and his wife, who merrily “order” guests to fill their house 
at the correct festival time, as they order Jupp and Holland to send 
them down buhl cabinets and mirrors. But while it lasts, it is, and will 
be, very delightful; for it is like going to a theatre, or passing into 
some false existence for a term: everything being conceived in this 
spirit and mapped-out by Nupton for this short period of magnificence 
—extra servants, state liveries, and De Veau-piqué the great cook, who 
wrote the Znglish Cuisinier, and who has been chartered for ten days 
only; after which the lamps will be put out, and everybody (guests 
also) dismissed. 

It is very pleasant the driving up to Nupton—noble demesne and 
park spreading out charmingly, and giving a nobleman-like air—and 
gazing on Nupton wood and water and deer and ancestral oaks and 
elms. The connection of Nupton’s ancestors, by the way, is by no 
means assured, for it is well known that it was Nupton’s father’s 
money—however, this is ungracious. 

Again, the look of the house, which has a tranquil populated air— 
lights twinkling up and down: for it is dressing-time at places like 
Nupton. A discreet man will always arrive just at dressing-time ; 
the foolish man will take care to come between two and three. With 
what result ? Whgt might have been a whet becomes a drug. He is 
cast upon the hostess; for he knows no one. Everyone is away shoot- 
ing or riding; a balance of ladies is left; and before the end of those 
weary hours the bloom is off the rye—he is stale and stupid. Com- 
pare the discreet man, who comes dashing up just as the dinner-gong 
is sounding. “ Dear me, I am afraidI am so late.” “ Jest in time, sir,” 
says the solemn groom of the chambers ; “fust gung only jest rung.” 
The discreet man is into his finery in a moment, and comes down 
into the crowded room—the new guest. There is a gentle curiosity—he 
- isa mild sensation—it is a novelty. At dinner he is a sort of tonic, for 
he has the latest town news; and if he be very discreet, he will have 
come furnished with a little report, rather startling, which may or may 
not be true. Faces look down from the ends of the table to the imter- 
esting stranger who is chattering volubly, relating his adventures. 
Nupton is pleased with his guest, who is thus doing him credit. But 
this lasts but for a night, or at most until breakfast, when the envious 
habitués combine and assert their strength. ' 

Breakfast at the state country-house is always a pleasant start- 
ing point. Everyone is fresh. Old Mr. Thompson, our member, 
over at the side-table cutting up grouse, tells how he has been over 
at the farm, on a walk. Young Dalton and the son of the house 
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have been ont riding. A pensive lady—* young lady” she claims 
to be called—was in the garden gathering flowers, “ and saw Mr. 
Dalton and his friend ride out.” They did not see her. General 
clatter and chatter. It is wonderful how people eat at these places. 
Through the din Nupton, who himself enjoys nothing except his state, 
is settling about the dogs. “I have told Blundell, my head keeper, 
to be in waiting after breakfast—so you can see him, Philips. J 
would recommend, the new plantation, which has not had a gun fired 
into it since Lord Tumbletowers was here last year. However, that’s 
all for yourselves.” Philips is the selfish campaigner of the party, 
but of good family, and has “knocked about” a good deal. “Then 
you will lend me your breech-loader, Nupton,” says Philips coolly. 
*T can’t shoot with the thing they gave me yesterday. I told your 
fellow he ought not to have such a piece—it’s a discredit to the house.” 

This is a public rebuke to Nupton, whose muskets and gun-room 
keeper cost him a fortune. But Philips is “a cool hand.” 

Pleasant after breakfast the council on the terrace or steps, when 
cigars are lit, and the “fellows” are going back and forward to and 
from their rooms, getting ready. Then comes the gun-room and the 
keeper, and the strange men,—veduced peasants, it would seem, spend- 
thrifts in labour,—and who are practically serfs on Nupton’s land. 
His keeper is their slavedriver. There is always one of the type of 
Philips to take possession of the keeper and make him his own, or 
rather one whom the keeper accepts as the can-ning man, the king of 
the party. No men have the power of contempt, or sarcasm even, i” 
their bearing, to the degree keepers have. They have an undefined 
manner of respectful depreciation, exerted on certain members of the 
party, which has always been my admiration and envy. Disguise with 
them is useless. They pierce through the clumsy but elaborate dis- 
guises of straps, breech-loaders, pouches, &c., and expose incompetence 
in all its nakedness. With them an honest and avowed ignorance is 
the more respectable. 

Nothing is more fresh or inspiring than this going forth of a fresh 
clear morning, with the ground crackling under foot and the air sharp 
and stimulating. The lines of the branches are edged with little films 
of frost, and the great fields and the plantations, and the little hills, 
and Nupton’s own house and park, look charming; and we envy Nup- 
ton his acres and happiness, not suspecting that Nupton is at that 
moment in his study shut up with his agent, with a wistful careworn 
face, plotting some scheme by which they shall raise money to meet 
the heavy interest now overdue. None of us suspect this; and we walk 
on, in our cheerful procession, a dozen strong, with the retainers bring- 
ing up the rear, and the keeper’s two terriers, themselves wiry and 
frosty, and with coats that seem made of cocoa-nut fibre, and who 
enjoy the prospect of the day’s sport as much as we do. 

We go out through many swinging gates, through the farm at the 
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back, leap across frozen brooks, and at last draw near to the myste- 
rious plantation, which has been held sacred since last year. Nupton 
will tell us at dinner what the fattening of that cover cost him; how 
something “got among the birds,” and how he thought it better to 
get a whole lot from Lord Sowberry’s keeper. He had to pay men at 
night to watch. ‘ Altogether, I suppose,” says Nupton at dinner, who 
has a habit of swinging his censer in his own face, “every bird you shot 
to-day has cost me about a sovereign a-piece.” 

At this little gate of the plantation we halt mysteriously, like a 
storming party, which indeed we are, and scarcely whisper, while our 
chief posts us. Two or three go round to the right and left, while we 
wait at the gate. Then the signal is given, and we all enter together 
in a long line. The unhappy birds, hitherto nursed in the lap of 
luxury, and actually feeding on some of the courses that Nupton has 
provided for them—at lunch it may be—or at a late breakfast—little 
dream of the murderers who are stealing on them. Already a flut- 
ter and flapping, with a kind of screech—a fatal “bang” far away 
to the right, and Philips has drawn first blood, and is reloading. 
We wait for him, and then move on; henceforward it is all flap, whirr, 
start, and bang. At every pace some fine heavy creature rises slowly ; 
nay, we can see him walking, strutting among the bushes, alarmed 
and suspicious, yet afraid to rise. It does indeed seem murderous, 
when the rich black creature comes heavily down, and plunges and 
flaps on the ground, while the fine glittering black eye rolls red, burn- 
ing reproach at its slayer. With pheasants it does have more the air 
of slaughter than with the smaller birds. 

It is marvellous what risks, as we move forward in skirmishing 
order, are invisible to each other. There are some fledglings among 
us—human I mean—whose every motion with their firearms appals. 
The sound of the shot rattling too near among the trees and branches 
a little in front speaks of an escape rather too imminent; but instead 
of gratitude and thankfulness, there is angry and heated expostulation. 
One of these raw hands kills some wretches scarcely a perch from him, 
and the unholy slayer becomes jubilant and excited, blazing away to 
this side and that, regardless of human life. The same special Pro- 
vidence that is said to take care of the drunken must surely look after 
these reckless shooters, or rather their possible victims. 

An hour past noon; the sun shines out, and we halt at some farm 
house for lunch. The sandwiches come out, the flask. At most great 
houses—at Nupton’s of course—this is all done en grande, and there is a 
special boy sent on loaded with a heavy basket containing knives and 
forks—even table-linen—bottles, and all the appareil of a formal 
lunch. (If he thought there was warrant for it, Nupton would send 
down a couple of his footmen to wait and stand behind the banks or 
trunks of trees.) Far better, and more unconstrained, the little paper 
packet of sandwiches and the flask, aided by the hospitality of the 
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farm-house, home-brewed beer and the like,—service to be more than 
handsomely requited by the offering of a hare,—a luxury to be enjoyed 
on the coming Sunday without any guilty terror. Once—but this was 
not at Nupton—a scene not a little dramatic took place on the occasion 
of one of these noontide refections. 

It was a broiling-hot day, and the party, after toiling across 
stubble-fields, had halted wearily for lunch where a number of reapers, 
mainly girls and women—such ungallantry obtained in that part of 
the country—were busy binding the corn into sheaves. The heat was 
overpowering. The shooting-party, numbering some six guns, had 
come up, when suddenly one of the girls—poor soul !—went off, as it 
is called, in a violent fit of catalepsy or hysterics, possibly sunstroke. 
She was immediately attended to by her companions, who seemed 
confounded by the spectacle; when suddenly a second gave a loud 
scream, and “ went off” also. Almost at once a third succeeded, and 
a fourth and a fifth followed, I was going to say, on each Other’s 
heels. In a moment they were all on the ground, plunging in the 
most fearful convulsions. By this time all female help was exhausted, 
and the sportsmen, astonished and shocked, laid down their guns on 
the ground and rushed to give aid, holding the sufferers’ wrists, &c. 
After a long time and many struggles they grew better; but it was 
noticed that one of the shooting-party, who was a philosopher, and a 
calm, thoughtful, not to say selfish man, having no convulsionnaire to 
engross him, went over leisurely to the row of six guns which were 
lying on the ground ; which he then actually for the first time saw were 
all lying in a symmetrical row, with their muzzles pointed full at the 
party. This was alarming enough; but it was more sc when we saw 
our calm friend coolly wncocking both barrels of each gun seriatim. 
Each sportsman had been so thrown off his centre by the strange 
spectacle that he had forgotten this necessary precaution. Everyone 
who has experience of sporting can tell of strange escapes. The 
writer, when a schoolboy home for vacation, threw his gun lightly 
across a difficult ditch, and it went off, as of course, very close in his 
direction. Once too, through the bolt being badly fastened, the barrel 
fell out of the stock, both nipples being capped, and the breech lighted, 
not on the ground, but on a stone; but it did not go off. These are 
unpleasant shooting memories to dwell on. 

Hark to the gong or bell. Nupton generously allows a little “law” 
to people of rank. We troop down “ the grand stair ;” the “ bachelors,” 
treated in an ostentatiously pariah fashion, which does not in the least 
take off the sense of affront, descending ‘heir meaner staircase, which 
leads up to regions, I firmly believe, intended for menials. Yet I am 
not so sure but that there is a policy in this, as hinting at the dis- 
abilities of celibacy; yet we contrive to indemnify ourselves, when 
the more decent members of society are enjoying their constrained 
slumbers. Of this anon. 
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We assemble gradually: Nupton himself enters last; and, with an 
anxious air, portions out his males and females. This causes him 
some quarter of an hour's thought in-his study. “ It’s so deuced hard 
to get variety,” he says. ‘And the women get out of temper, you 
know, if you don’t give ’em their right men. I only wonder how 
‘people can behave so to people under whose very roof they are, and who 
are slaving themselves to feast them.” Nupton always has his servants 
drawn up in his hall—to create an air; presses in coachmen, ostlers, 
&c. to make a show. Insiead of crossing the hall, too, some of these 
creatures wave us on throvg!: a room which has unfortunately two 
doors ; and thus we are obliged “to stream” through a suite of rooms, 
which is grander and more in the ducal style. 

I like these banquets; there is always plenty of light and flowers, 
and the table makes a handsome show. Everybody looks fresh and 
healthy, and better for their day’s exercise; there is a great chatter, 
and rather boyish spirits. Nupton’s own face, looking neither fresh 
nor healthy, is the only drawback. He is always trying to peer round 
the epergne, wistfully straining to get a view of someone down at the 
end. No one ever knows what he wants or wishes to see; but he is so 
busy all during the banquet. Sometimes he has a private interview 
with the butler—the words of which we cannot hear, but which seems 
rather like an altercation, for Nupton’s head is nodded sharply, and 
sharply again; and all the time he is utterly unconscious. 

When the ladies are gone, the gentlemen do not talk very much to 
Nupton; and, I am sorry to see, fall into that rather painful habit of 
talking to each other, apparently unconscious of their host—-something 
of which is always owing to the host himself, and some little weakness 
in his character. But it ¢s certainly painful to see him struggling, 
beating up hard against the degrading sense of being a cipher, with 
a natural determination to force himself into notice—a proceeding, from 
the necessarily obtrusive manner of it, resented as an impertinence. 
Captain Philips—a campaigner in every sense, and always having the 
delightful knack of making everything he does seem a favour—draws 
himself in close to the fire, and with his glass on the chimneypiece 
and his napkin on his knees, seemed as if he was enjoying a foot- 
bath. He relished “taking down” Nupton “a peg.” ‘Good wine, 
Philips,” says Nupton, pushing it to him. “ Your mess committee 
won’t give you éhat.” Captain Philips would say coolly, ‘‘No more, 
thank you. J prefer this sherry. It’s a very fair wine, this sherry.” 
“ As for that,” says Nupton, excited, “of course, it is very fair and 
tolerable, as sherries go; but that claret you are now drinking, my ~ 
wine-merchant told me that the Duke of Sussex was only too glad—” 
“ Trouble you for the sherry,” said the Captain to his neighbour. “It 
don’t follow, you know, that a dook is a judge of wine; and if we were 
to listen to what our wine-fellow assured us, a nice cellar we’d have.” 

That shut up Nupton. The billiard-room should be locked from 
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dinner until eleven or so at night. Captain Philips, having had more 
of his sherry, rises out of his foot-bath, just as he sees the other filling 
one last glass. ‘Going to join the ladies? Gallant man! All very 
well for you. I owe too much to Mrs. Philips. One has to make 
oneself up to talk to the ladies; and really I haven’t the knack. Dacres, 
see here ;” and the Captain drops his voice ;—“let ’em go on; we'll 
take a quiet stroke at the balls.” Other men look back suspiciously 
at the Captain’s proceedings, with the natural jealousy of men who 
suspect some other fellow is getting an advantage in which they do 
not share. The result is, all lounge easily towards the billiard-room ; 
some, with good intentions, and determined to live soberly and honestly, 
are making for the drawing-room ; but a glimpse of the pleasant /aissez 
aller in the billiard-room, the comfort, the utter absence of necessity 
for exertion, the sherry going in, and the “quiet” cigar to follow—this 
is too much. Only a soft youth or two, and a straggling but feeble 
man who had been completely overshadowed by the others, and who 
now saw there was a splendid opening for him, “ joined the ladies.” 
Nupton, however, does not relish this sort of selfish withdrawal; it is 
so much malingering, and these idlers give no value for their enter- 
tainment. He comes back very often uneasily, and says: “Come into 
the drawing-room and see the ladies;” until Captain Philips at last 
says: ‘‘ How that man bothers one! He can’t let us have a quiet 
game.” Yet this officer is eating of poor Nupton’s salt, and has no 
gratitude. 

On some nights in the drawing-room we have “small plays;” and 
Nupton is always delighted when a quiet unobtrusive man turns out 
a fellow of infinite wit and invention, organising something new and 
droll, that causes quite a sensation and “shakes people up.” Nupton, 
quite pleased, compliments his guest, and says “he really didn’t think 
it,” and considers this a very fair return for his outlay, and that Wil- 
kins has fairly repaid his entertainer. Sometimes a charade is started, 
but such does not answer, unless there be real genius present, a con- 
dition rarely attainable. But a play regular, an opera even, “ got 
up” diligently and with care, to delight the rustics about, is pleasant 
enough; but Nupton and people of the Nupton type do not care for 
this. There is no display, and no return for outlay. He doesn’t care 
to entertain neighbours. 

There are some happy mortals who may be called professional 
country-house visitors. Really in the ordinary sense they may be said 
to visit occasionally at their own house, but live principally at other 
people’s. But for the cruel law of the season, which makes everyone 
“fill his house” about one time—at Christmas, or for the shooting— 
they could distribute their dozen invitations over all the year. They 
are wonderfully in demand—always packing their portmanteau, always 
“going to Nupton.” I suspect they find it monotonous at last, these 
professional gentlemen. But with such visits there may be delightful 
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associations : a charming week, with kindly and natural hosts; “ nature” 
is wealth, rank, amusement, everything! No straining after effect : 
clever men, “delightful” girls, and plenty of entertainment. There 
we abrogate the old law of the three days’ stay,—“ the rest-day, the 
guest-day, and the prest-day,”—though indeed that is one of the 
serious problems, and requires a certain tact to know the right period 
for staying. Still it is safer to go when the bloom is still on the rye, 
as it were, leaving regrets, even though the host should wish you to 
stay. 

By the way, I was sorry to learn that Nupton is what is called 
“breaking up his establishment” and going abroad. Captain Philips, 
from whom we have this news, and who is circulating it industriously, 
says it looks “ deuced like” as if Nupton was breaking up himself. He 
wasn’t a bit surprised; he had always said it would come to that. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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RUSTED are the golden leaves, 
Gone the blossoms trooping, 
Gone the sparrows from the eaves, 
Rooks from elm-tops swooping : 
Gleamy morns bring gloomy days, 
To lurid sunsets tending ; 
Snow-drifts whiten woods and ways,— 
So the year is ending. 


But though winds despoil, and snows 
Hill and hollow deaden, 
Wide the beacon Holly glows, 
Bright its berries redden ; 
Clear as with outspoken word 
Hopeful cheer it giveth : 
‘Though the year die, yet the Lord 
Of the dead years liveth.” 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 





